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N O T K 


TlILS volume contains a collection of <,’Sbays dcsi^rnec\ 
lo stimulate the sy'.tematic study of general bistory!^ 
They are (with two exceptions) llic permanent and 
condensed form of historical lectures given in a series 
of courses at various jjlaces of education. I'he writer 
has been constantly occupied with the teaching of 
history since 1862: and the first two chapters of this 
book were the into)duction to a course of lectures 
given in that year to a London audience. 'Fhey were 
printed at the time, but the issue has been h^ng 
exhausted, I'he third chapter (which is in effect a 
Chc^ice of IBooks of History) and also tlic fifth chapter 
(a synthetic survey of the 'rhirteenth f entury)- were 
inaugural lertures given in the New Schools at Oxford 
to the summer vacation students d'hc oilier chapters 
,are based on lecture.^ given In^ the winter at various 
times at Newton Ilaif 7 \)ynbee Hah, liv; l:ond(m 
Institution, and other literarv and scientific in ^titutions. 
Several of these chapters (about half the present volume 
in bulk) luivc already ajipcared in the 
-jRevieuf and in one or two other periodicals. They 
have In all cases been carofuil}" revised and partly 
rewritten ; and the author has to express to the 
Editors and Proprietors of these organs his grateful 
thanks for the courtesy with which he has been 
enabled to use them. 
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rni* MEANiNc; of history 


CHAPTER 1 

'III!: l';-h OF JIISTOIO 

WMAT is U'U‘ use of historic a; k :inu'!edite !s nn 
acquaintance u-ith the.* events, the nieri, the idrms of the 
j)asf, (vf any kmI use to us in ihe>e ohiys— has it any 
practiral Ivoarine upon h:^>]>inc’s.s a.nH condtu t hi life? 

l''ao VC!')’ ''iiffenaU may !h! fouen to this 

'/.|uestiou. The (jvad;.;iin*!s and lh<' jack fkiduo assure 
'ills that there is ust at ah.. \\\; are, the\* vrouM say 
Vv'ith iiacou, dn tl'R'^tnre ap,r of the utTidi , with us lies 
the yatheis'N.t sviad'riin of as^ss. To va.‘<te ('ur tifue in 
stiu!}'ina. .sxphniesi fa!laci‘.:-v li\ rcprodiiclia; \vnrn.-out 
foriri'; of saicictva or in ri'callinjf iru;n who weie only 
cons|))cuous becauae they amid hi n crowd of 

i^;^aoraihv or iK'tu'ej'Tcsl iFir'bar; no, is to wander from the 
path of progress, and to injaic and not tw iin])rove our 
undcr.stamiinjys. 

On the other haiu!, the eeanmonplacc of literary 
gossip declares tliat «ifeiist‘,;r)‘ h<'is hfty diff<.Tent uses. It 
is arnusine to hear what ruri*»us thine s thev’ dl(i in 
ibygont! times, llicn, Ygai»E it ia V('r\’ iicsiruciive iis a 
Lsfucly of chara^cr ; wa: see in history ihc workiny^- of 
|thc human mind andi will Besides, it is necessary 

A 



'i^^apiiwra* Of* 

; W' k» '' , tl^:' isain® 

he’ ente«| a.liniil4i%' 
';!^:^;'fead jWfcili<M» of a inMiseval to#«iHimlL Or,^ 
'^-'■|ip#..that he reads 'his Shakespeare and MU^'i 
ti^pect for the opinions of Bacon or of Hume, Of 
:;||(|«(pr^totlh. Such a' man, the moment he' takes’ 
lij^fej^feprest ID' anything — In politics, in education, ift' 
art, or in social improvement-^he monmnt 
l|fi^ |us intelligence is kindled, and his mind begins jIjd. 
,|^i^---thsit moment he is striving-to throw himself’iht^ 
TO#Strdtp of Some previous human efforts, to idenitfy 
% i i l^lf with others, and to try to understand and 
foBow the padi of future progress which has betp fauasd 
dht for him by the leaders of his own party or schotd. 
I^erefore, such a man is not consistent wheh he i»y» 
tfcmt history is of no use to him. He does i|iiect his 
IB^oa by what he believes to be the coui^ laid out 
oeffite him; he does follow tlic guidpce Of certa&i 
teachers whom he respects. 

We have then only to ask him on what grounds Im 
rests his selection ; why he chooses some and regec^ ail 


others ; how he knows for certain that no other corn« 
of the great field of hi.story will reward. ffic care of t% 
^doughman, or twing forth good seed. In Spite of Wnl| 
self, hie will find himself surrounded In. eveiy act aip' 
■,||i(diHghtpf life ^ a.j^^i which |s too strong. for 
lUrhe chop'^s .spd^’y:'to‘sta]pate|..he may, 'per^p&'^^^ 
'|i^^ , wi^h'’ any 'actiiS^l.-';refei«iiice''‘h»>,'^ 


^t^'act, ■^/tiw,_or' to tl^iik, 
presented t^;iiini,' and, so Ikr ^ii.| 
% a civilised eddimunity, so far as fe;ig'ail ^ 

' so far as.lte^a, a' rational man, M cai;i:'as:| 

dittJd;:|^e<^lum infllae^e of former genera- 1' 

ft^ hjmself ’ f^m hls' 'pcti^nal identity ; 1 
' anliea|||! aH learnt; cease to be what hia | 

prpri!®''Sfe made him, and^ blot out his memory | 
lection whatever. 

US suppose for a moment that any set of men 
cbald succeed in sweeping away from them all the influ- 
:.||pces of past^jiges, and everything tliat thc}^ had not 
^emselves di«jCO\^creci or [)roduced. Suppose that all 
l<n6wiedge of the gradual steps c^f civilisation, of tlie 
,sIovv prqpess Of .perfecting the arts of life and the na|l^l 
scienc#, were' blotted out.; suppose ail memory ol^le 
efforts and struggles of earlier generations, and of the 
deeds of great men, were gone; all the landmarks of 
history ; all®)aj: has distinguished each country, race, or * 
past times fronf others; all notion of what mad*' 
nad done, or could do ; of his many failures, of his suc^ 
cesses, of his hopes ; suppose for a moment a!! tfle 
book.s, all the tradjtions, all thd buildingN of past tges 
to vanish off the face of the earth, and with them the 
institutions of society, all political forms, ail principles 
of;poHtics, all systems of thought, all daih" customs, all 
aits ; ' suppose the tnost deep-rooted and most 
sacred, of all our institutions gone; suppose that the 
and/,|lic)me^' property, and justice uwe strange 
ideas.'', meaniuij*; that ail the customs which 

surround us each froth birth to death were blotted out ; 
.suppo'^' U- race of ix)0n whose minds, by a. paraljtic 
stroke .'of fate/ had suddenly b^n deadened to every 
, i‘*ecdll5^ctiott>:'^'^'yrhornrth^ whole world was new‘,~can 



utteif 

ai(i'iii‘inife|^.?:'' 't>:/ ■•■ '' ■>' >;' ^:,' :.M:f;j. 

;^ti^n their' o^q-. j^iesfs ■ 0f mini,’'’ 
,tK)t}it;raight"be iiMSrtaseciiyteqfoltf;'’^ 
prc^t.them: Can 'W conceive. Ifwd^'r', 
’ /’tc^ether, ' li'\^ together, for one^hquy.?'^' 

:^wld have everything to create. Would any Wd : 
the same custom, and«could they lite 
yydthouf any? - They would have all the arts, all the 
>®<dehces to' reconstruct anew; and even their tenfold 
( intellect ytould not help them there. With minds of the 
highest order it would be impossible to think, for the 
lyprld would present one vast chaos; even with the 
(host amazing powers of activity, they would fall back 
^diausted from the task of reconstructing, reproducing 
everything around them." Had they the wisest teachers 
' or the highest social or moral purposes, thej' would 
be lost and wasted in an interminable strife, and cod* 
tinnal difference; for family, town, property, sociefty, 
eowntry, nay, language itself, would te tliinjfs which,, 
each would be left to create for himself, and edch ^ould 
create in a different manner. It would realise, indeed, 
the old fable of the tower of Babel ; and the pride 
of self would culminate in confusion aj^, dispersion. 
A race with ten times the intellect, tweniy times the 
powers, and fifty times the virtues of aft^race that ever 
•lived on earth would end, within a generation, in a state 
of hopeless barbarism ; the earth would return to the 
days of primeval forests and swamps, and man descend 
almost to the level of the monkey and the beaver. 

Plow, if this be true, if we are .so <i?^Iy indebted and 
ydq indissolubly bound to liipecefiiq^jges, if all our hopes, 
the future depend ^n a sound hnderstamling o the; 
ItMt, we cannot fancy any knowledge; mqCe important; 



^ WtSTORY' ' 

tiHe.way.iia, which^ this civilisation;; 
'i^,,;|3i^!eh^;fctiilt upi'i' If the. destiny of our.ta<#,'and;tl^:" 
daily actinn of ef us, ate so (completely directed by 
itj th^ Bseful existence of each depends much upon a 
right estimate of that which has so constant an influence 
ovet him ; will be advanced as he works with the wwk-'. 
ing of that civilisation, above him, and around him ; will 
be checked as he opposes it ; it depends uiwn this, that 
he mistakes none of the elements that go to make up 
that civilisation as a whole, and sees them in their due 
relation and hnaTmwp»L 

This brings us to that second class of objectors ; 
those who, far from denying the interest of the events 
of the past, far from seeing' no use at all in their study, 
are only too ready in discovering a mulLitudeof reasons 
for it, and at seeing in it a variety of incongruous pur- 
,|>oseB. If they sup{xise that it furnishes ns with parallels 
when similar events occur, the answer is, that similar 
events never do and never can occur in history. The 
history of man offers one unbroken chain of constant 
change, in which no single situation is ever reproduced.. 
The story of the w orld is plac ed out like a drama in 
many acts 4nd scones, not like, successive games of 
chess, in which the pieces meet, combat, and manoeuvre 
for a. time, and then the board is cleared for another 
trial, and they are replaced in their original positions. 
Political maxims drawn crudely from hi.story may do 
more harm than good. Vou may justify anything by a 
pointed example in history. It will shc>w you Instances 
of triumphant tyranny and triumpliant tj’rannicide. 
You may find in it excuses for any act or any .system. 
What ia tree of one country is wholly untrue of anotlier. 
What led to a certain result in. one age, leads to a wholly 
opi^site result in smother. : 









ft«'' 


itlijat';?si>far.1 




itMoits ;6ris|tlO)^»'0'J‘i'!|isi:' • 


', fj«at’^Steri!;'.^f '.^aract®^^ Shakespeair#'fe ' ,■! 

fn 'Fiwjngj,'’-tod''''Sto Maclieth'^'and Ricfet^ arenas ', 
^'t ^' as'.any name in hi^tor)'/'an<^'>~''give'lx8' f ri 
' imprefea<^ ,<^ 'ilespm^attrainb'ition "inore^vivla ttwr'tF c 
; fe^ir^ay d^p6i in ancient or mofc n tin^. ‘Reside, ^ 

^ history only to ^nd in it pictur^que incidertf 
or subtle shades of character, we run as much chance of 
^umWing on the worthless and the curious as the noble 
and the great. A Hamlet is a .study in interest perhaps 
exceeding ail others in fiction 9r in fact, but we shall 
hardly find that Hamlets have .stamped their trace very 
deep in the histoiy of mankind. There arc few lives in 
all human story more romantic than that of Alcibiades, 
aiKl none more ba.se. Some minds find fa-scination in 
the Popish plots of Titus Oates, where the interest 
centres round a dastardly ruffian. And the bullie.s, the 
fops, the cut-throats, ana the Jezebels who crowded the 
courts of the Stuarts and- the Georges, have lx;en con- 
signed to permanent infamy in libraries of learned and 
of brilliant works. * 

Brilliant and ingenious "writing ha.s beep the bane of 
historv ; it has degradexi its purpose, and fxrvertcd 
many of its uses. Histories have been Written which 
are little but minute pictures of scoundreli.sm and folly 
triumphant. Wretchc^i, who if alive now would be con- 
signed to the gallows or the hulks, have only to take, as 
it' is said, a place in history, and generatiorias after 
generation^ of learned men will pwe over their Jives, 
collect their letters, their portraits, or their books, search 
every fact in their lives vrith prurient inquisitiveness > 
iil|d chronicle their rascaiities in twenty voluines. 


!’%fe§;;’Ui8t,'<>r'iiisT0Ky 

^ ‘ , r'.f; 'i '’Vi''?-'' 

a hmtun infeeiC' 

CiS^imdar i hvt^m intere3t of ''4'wttam, 
^kiiiid, ‘ Brilliitnl: writing i$ a most deliisive guicW- 
'^a'rch of aft '.effective subject for a telling picture, /racft*'- 
have wandered into strange and dismal haunts. npne 
of, Ufa clropse our- friends on such a plan' Whyr'f^^^hri 
mould we choose thus the friends roimd whom -ojur i^- 
collections are to ientre ? We none of us wish lo be 
intimate with a man simplj" because he is a picturesque- 
looking villain, nor do y/c bring to our firesules men 
who have the reputation of being the loude>t braggarts 
or ktsenest shtlrpcrs of their time, 

^ ixt us pass by untouched these memoirs of the un- 
memorable—thbise lives of those who never can be said 
to have lived. Pa^spfchem all : these riolings, intrigues^ ’ 
and affectations of worthless men and w orthless ages. 
Better to know nothing of the past than to know only 
its follies, though set forth in eloquent language anti 
with attractive anecdote. It does not profit to knoW^ 
the names of all the kings that ever lived, and the 
catalogue of all their whims and vices, and a miniibi' 
list of their particular weaknesses, with all their fool:^ 
buffoons, mistresses, and valets. Again, some odd inci- 
dent becom^Q^? the subject of' the labour of lives, and 
fdls vojlimc. after volume of ingenious trifling. Some 
wretched liltle squabble is exhumed, unimportant in 
itself, unimportant for the persons that were engaged in 
it, trivial in its results. Lives are spent in raking up 
old letters to show why or how some parasite like 
Sir T, Overbury was murdered, or to unravel some plot 
about a rhaid of honour, or a diamond necklace, or 
some cortspir^cy to turn out a minister or to detect 
som^ court impostor. , There are plenty of things to 
, find '•■O'tt, if peopte are afflict^ with a morbid 



Witlfoiut fa«$ackit^; "fe' ' i^ulj^iS:', 
■ wd .'IflMwieS 'to dffcovec' j*)te€h out "''0(: 'a^ii^e-' 
;“i^'< 5 ro’vvtd;'i?^s the :tri‘6st uomifigated.' scoundrel, :tjr who' 
it ii; ,%at must have the credit of being the authw of 
l^i^iarly venomous or filthy pamphlet Why 
hay^ six immense volutnes to prove to the 
Wtld* that have found the villain, and ask them to, 
ij^Sad all about him, and explain in brilliant language 
^hnWvSpme deed of darkness or some deed of foUy 
Jpeally was done ? . 

A.nd they call this history. This ser\dng up in spiced 
dishes of the clean and tlie unclean, the wholesome and 
the noxious; this pli^gmg down into the charnet- 
houee of the great graveyard of the past, and stirring 
up the decaying carcases of the outcasts and male- 
factors of the race. No good ca'n come of such vyork ; 
without plan, without purpose, without breadth of view, 
and w'ithout method ; with nothing but a vague desire 
to amuse, and a morbid craving for novelty. If there 
is one common pur|X)se running through the whole 
histbry of the past, if that history i.s the story of man’s 
grtrwth in dignity, and power, and goodness, if the 
gathei^ knowledge and the gathered conscience of 
past ages does control us, supjwrt us, in,spire us, then 
is this commemorating these parasites and offscourings 
of the human i.ace worse than pedantry or folly. , It is 
filling us with an unnatural contempt for the greatnes.s 
of the past — nay, it is committing towards our spiritual 
forefathers the same crimO wWch Ham committed 
'against his father Noah- It is a kind of sacrilege to 
^ memo!)'' of the great men to whom we owe all we 
if we waste our Hvles in poring over the twstsof 
features. who only encumheraf ihtr path,. 



on 'the battB-field " or ' ‘ift^heir. study, byr'lfe* 

^ labour of their brains or of, their^^l^nds, have given U^’’ 
what' we have, arid made.-us^'_'%diat^ #e arc ; a noble army"' 
who have done battle with barbaplm and the powers of 
nature, martyrs often to their dhty ; yet we are Often 
invited to turn with indifference from the story of their 
long march and many victories;' to ainusement 
amidst the very camp-followers and sullefe who hang 
Upon their rear. If history has any lessons, any unity, 
any plan, let us turn to it for this. Let this be our test 
of what IS history and what is not, that it te^hes us 
, ^meCKihgf 'oFfEF^advanF^^ progress, that it 

tells us (|f some of those mighty spirits who have left 
. their mark on all time, that Hiows us the nations of 
the earth woven together in one purp^^se, or is lit up 
with those great ideas and those great purposes which 
have kindled the conscience of mankind. 

Why is knowledge of any kind useful ? ft is certainly 
not true that a knowledge of faets, merely as facts,, is 
desimble. Facts are infinite, and it is not the millionth 
part of them that is worth knowing. What some people 
cal! the pure love of truth <;ften means only a pure love 
of inleilectua! fussiness. A statement may be true, and 
yet wholly worthlcs.s. It cannot be all facts which are 
the subject of knowledge. For instance, a man ihighl 
learn by “heart the J'^osi-Office /)inrtofy\ an<i a \‘er)^ 
remarkable mental exercise it would be ; but he wamld 
hardly venture to call hitUvSelf a well-inforr^ed man. 
No; we want the facts only which add to our power, 
or will enable us to act. They only give Us knowledge 
—they only are a part of' education. For instance* 
vve begin the study of mathematics; of algebra, or 
geometry/ We hardly expect to turn it to practical 
accimnt like another Hudjbras, who could Hell the 



&lge^‘||’;!fout '?it'',llo not .find'EwliS’s giisoi^otiy,:' 
heJ'j>;'iis ';to^ take :Qfe -shoif^l 'cut our®<i)#« -hoiise. ■ <}wi 

object is to know soi^i^^ng of Ihcjliiniplcst principle^ 
which un4er& ill the WlCBces: to understand pracfi* 
cally what mathematical <jteii|l||||fcatiQn means : to bring 
home to oir -ndnds the scientific axioms, 

Againt^ We study i^ijme of the pl^'^sical laws of nature 
facts about ^avitation, heat, or light. What 
we vijitntis to be able , to know of what our 

^odern philosophers are t^ki nSp lKat^ We want to 
know why jparaday is know what 

'is which seems to affect which brings 
^ us doum heavily upon,'^g^||^p|npl|^'!^|feblc, and keeps 
the planets in their orbits^j|t*p^ Vjint tp understand 
what are la^^ oj[ nature. Wl^lalie up suA pur.suit.s as 
botany Or geology ; but then, again, not ip order to di.s- 
cover a nfew medicine, of a gOld*fid^ or a coal-mine.' 
No, we want to know something ofl^inysterj' around 
us. We see intelligible structure, <i^slltent unity, and 
common laws in the fearth on whiirh we live, with' the 
view, 1 presume, of feeling more at home in it, of be- 
coming more attadied to it, of living in it more happily. 
Soplp ^dy physiology. We do not exixsCt'jQ di/<cp|»r 
thd of life, like an eminent, novelist, nor/do we 

vX|ij^'ld dispense with the aid of the surgeon. We 
vvahj tti get a glimpse of that marvellous framework of 
the hsiWan form, sotne notion of the laws of Its exist- 
ence, s-.ijse idea of the po\^rs which affect it, w'Wch 
depres.s n. develof) it, some knowledge of the relation 
of the thin'-ing and feeling process and the thinking 
and feeling 6> ->an. We seek to know something of the 
ip^uences to which all human nature is subject, to be 
to understand what people mean when they tell us 
Pli^t Jaws of heaWr, or laws of life, or laws of thougitb 



't|il8^0if^a^.,^,;i}j^ whc>se*|uHgai^ht^^:''.'' 

'’\'|3NiW»'i||;,^ffe>Ji9t;''«>r a rational educ^''; 

;ti|]ji.:>i^e^ing,%;'yantingi^^ It is /the play of Hamlgf 
■wip^t tIwt'Prince;lpr'I^ — 

‘The proper stody of mankind is man.’ 


WWiat iMan is Vanting, all the rest remains ❖ague, 
aiid tncotn^lefo; an<i aimless Mathematics would indeed 
be a jumble of iig^res if it ended in itself But the 
j^omentwe leatn the/idflnieaiiee whidr some great dis- 
covery has had on the dti$ti«^ of man ; the moment 
we note how»aII human thought was lighted up when 
Galileo said that the^un, '&nd not the earth, was the 
centre of our world; me moment we feel that the de- 
monstrationH of Bueltd are things in which all human 
tnipds must agreor^indeed, arc almost the only things 
in which* all do ihgree, — that moment the science has a 
meaning, and a clu^ and a plan. It had none so long 
was disconnected from the history and the destiny 
of naan — the past and the future. It is tlie same with 
every other science. WTiat would be the meaning of 
kws of naturd, unless b)- them man could act on nature? 
What would be the use of knowing the laws oPlfealth, 
unions we supposed that a sounder knowledge of them ^ 
tmuld ameliorate the condition of men ? What, indeed, 
is Ae use of the improvement of the mind ? It is far 
from obvious that mere *%xercise of tbe intelliectual 
faculties alone is a good. A nation of Hamlets (to take 
’a popular misconception of that character) would be j 
mom truly m peibapa more truly despicable, 

.';ti|^.,a:uatSbn' of Bu.shin«m. By , a,: cuha'ifated 4;^ 
::4i|»lSi4:tmininf, a, spumi 'education, ,iye mean a !steie 



Bttiilil''. wf ..iimll '’b^otoe. more clear'bf our 

fcioa, 6f our j^wwsi'bf nur -duties ‘tom^ards our fellow#, of 
our true l^ppiness, by which u-t may make ourselves 
better citizens and better men — more civilised, in short. 
The preceding studies have been but a preparation. 
Xhdi^ Have been only to strengthen the mmd, and give it 
m aterial f or tl)jg^tr|jc.mrj?jpX^duc^tjon—ti^^^^^^ 

of huinari"duTv T " ' , ^ 

All knowledge is imperfect, we may ahno.st say mean- 
ingles.s, unless it tends to giv'c us sounder notij^s of 
our human and social interests. W hat we iu|p are 
clear principles about the moral nature of man as a 
social being; about the elements of human society ; 
about the nature and cajiacitics of the unders^'ciirig* 
VVe want landmarks to guide us in our searen after 
worthy guides, or true f)rinciple.s for social or, poiitkak 
action. Human nature is unlike inorganic jpature in 
this, that its .varieties are greater, and that it shows con- 
tinual change. The earth rolls round the sun in the 
same orbit now as in infinite ages past ; but man moves 
forw'ard in a variable line of progress. Age after age 
develops into new phases. It is a'lisiudy i*if life- 
growth, of variety. One gerieration sho<^| one facul^' 
of human nature in a striking degree; the n^bxhilnl.s 
a different power. All, it is true, leave meiv mark 
upon all .succeeding generations, and civili.sation flows 
on like a v.ast river, gathering up the waters of its tribu- 
tary stream.s. Hence it is that civilisation, being not a J 
fixed or, lifeless thing, cannot be studie<l as a ■ 
lifeless subject. We can see it only in its moveniient’l 
and its growth. Except for eclipses, some conjunetions 
oT^li^pets, and midojr . changes, one year is as good as. 
E;*- to the asaionewner; but it is not so to th« 

• observer. He mw^t watch .successions, aiid ak 





THg cse'of mstoRY^: '1 5 

wi 4 e field, and compare a.longf series ' fifwice 

it is j|iat in all political, aM- Social, all liiitnau qUestlSnS 
whatever, history is the main resource of the inquirer. 
To know what is most really natural to. man as a 
social being, man must lie looked at as hp appears in a 
succession of ages,, and in very various conditions. To 
learn the strength or scope of all his capacities together,' 
he mast be judged in ih<rse successive periods in which 
each in turn was best brought out. Let no one suppose' 
that he will find all the human institutions and faculties 
equally wcl^ *devck)}x:rl, and all in -their due proportion 
and order, by simply looking at the state of civilisation 
now ^tually around us. Is it not a monstrous a.ssiunp- 
tion that this worl^:.-pf to-day, .so full of misery and 
diseohtept, strife and despair, ringing with cries of pain 
and cf^es for aid, can really embody forth to us Com- 
plete abich harmonious man ? An' there no fecu^llfe 
within him yet fettered, no good instincts slid. J, *ho 
high yeanlings marreri ?. • i lave we in, this yc,ar reached 
the pinnaeje of human perfection, !o.st,|bth!hg that we 
oi|ce.had, ppiined ail that wc cai^aiTvq|||urety^ by the 
hdpe'9 witliiri us, No! But v^hat.is mrsfpPg npy often 
^ be scent in the history of th^ paist... There, in the long 
struggle of ipan upwards, may wtilchr Humanity in 
, various moods, and see some now forgottcr, power, 


icity, or art yet destt;^ to good .service inithe 
One' bv one we lir^^light on tiic missing finks 
Ah<? chain d^^^h connect Mi il races, ,AHd all ages in 
’ca^ or gafherJjl^he broket^ireads that must yet be 
w6i^ into tliffl|^fflJ*l<2X.fabric of life. 

i!» ifflPier side bn which history is still more 
necessary j^J^uide to consistent pid rational action, 
15^ tolclfOw not n^iifeljt'what the' essentia! quhlitmS’ 
P|,.,5i4^1isation and of ^ sbciacl nature really 'Uri^lbut 



1^:' :4c»iBey we Itw^'it-it, 

■d^^.^iEtetly^ we- '';^t prc^res^movea to a ^ • aiidi ' 

^,(|(efi‘^it6, |j^';“'l^et ''development <>t 
\)r'-'''ai^itia)|^^''';motio« : it^ . moves. :'in'i rc|d}|%',i^4\ 
isist^'';^^n,^'' Each part Is unfolded iu_;a'UK'','c^^**^Jl0’ 
whoip expanding like a single plant . Udrt: and hiOTfei 
,:keaaily-; we, .seO'^ch age' working out gifts;, 
i?st aatwl i transmitting its labours to the next. S^orf ;' 
and rtwape vdi^ain is our sense of being strong on^ as 
we Wisely uSe the materials and follow in the track pro- 


vided by the efforts of mankind. Everything proves 
how completely that influence surrounds us. Tafee otir 
material existence alone. The earth’s surface haiti(;h^n 


n^de, as we know it, mainly by man. It ^ddldt, be 
uniMrabitable by numbers but for the long labours of 
those who . cleared its primeval forests, drained its. 
swamps, fiwt tilled its rank^sdW. All the inventions on 
which we depend for existence, the instruments we 
use, were slowly worked out by the necessities of man 
in the childhood of the race. We can only modify 


or add to these. We could not discard all. existing 
machines and con.struct an entirely new set of industrial 


implements. • 

Take oar political existence. There again we are 
equally confined in limita Our country as a political 
whole has been formed for us by a long series of watt^;; 
struggles, and common efforts,-. We could not refashw^fji 
England, or divide it anew, if we tried for a centuit^ 
.Our great towns, ^.^tgreat roads, the Itxal admini^aw^.' 
itlons of onr couim^i were sketched out forms 
r^j^dmans , fifteen' 'aii|uries rince..' ''‘(^ald nm undp''it’>)li 
'-tried, ’and 'mkke;'Londod' a country vaiag«^,':!dr-;:hs^ 
'iplnninghain' intp"|he 'm^ropolis,.? "..I^ibc:ped|||||^ 



TI^';t}SE OF 

/aboUsli ' sd great institutiativ such as the 
of 'Lords; but few reformers in this country" 
;:;,^w,^]^bp 05 ed to abolish the entire British Consti- ' 

we endured an archaic law of ' 
: rOal property. ' Such,*a$ it was, h; was made for us 'by 
our feudal ancestors tnisreading Roman texts. Turn 
, whichever w‘ay we will, we shah find our political 
^ systems, laws, and adfninistrations, tc» have been pro- - 
vided for us. ' ' 

The same holds good even more strongl3 %ii|||| . moral 
and^Jnteliectual ^(juesljon^. Are we to suppose that 
'wfiilsHiur daily life, our industry^ oiir law's. our customs, 
are controlled by the traditions and materials of the-' 
past, our thoughts, our habit.^^ of mtind, our beliefl^|yir: 
moral sense, our ideas of right and wrong, our hopcsJlii! f 
aspitcitions, are not just as truly formed by the .cWili- 
sation in which vve have been reared? We are indeed 
'"^ble to transform 'il^JlOT^vclop it, and to give it new 
life and action ; only do so as we ‘under- 
stand' it' efforts, reforms, and revolu- 

tions’ We inl'fein. A change is ma^c/butafew years 
pass over, and all the old caiu^s reap[)car. dliere was 
some unnoticed power which was not touched, and it 
returns in full force. Take an instance from our own 
history. Cromwell and his Irotisidcs, who made the 
great English .Revolution, swept away Monarchy, and 
Church, and P.eers, aiid thought tht:y were gutie for 
everf Their great chief dead, the tald s3'stem returned 
like a tide, and ended In the otgies of Charles and 
James. The Catholic Church has lx:en, asdTis sup* 
posed, staggering, -in its last agonies now for many 
centuries.*. Luttef believed he bad •crashed it., Long 
before his time %'S^med nothing but a lifeless mas^s of 
corriiplton, has been;, driven Into 

' " , B' ' 



|wt^;' -forfli ’ |t3i; -its -.icAd pretfei3bd!s, , and , ,,cq^^ ' ' IIS: 
lieiTitory. ' ' !,'f'':„ 

the gjpi^t 'French Revolution. 'it seeffla^^i'.yfe^/once, 
'■lSiat.'alI ejttaii't institutions had been sw€fi|’:'aWay.'''';:That 
d^'Onring fire seeinod to have burnt the growth of ages 
;W;'tl|e'' very, .root ' /.STet a few' years fass, and all imjppear' 
—MonarchF> Church, Peers. Jesuits, Empire, and Prae* 
torian guards. Again and again they are overthrown. 
Again and i^ain they rise in greater pomp and pride. 
They who, unth courage, energy, and enthusiasm too 
,sel^m imitated, sixty years ago carried the Reform of 
;'F4riiaPt‘^*’t*and swept away with a strong hand abuse 
.and privilege, believed that a new era wa.s oj^ieiiing for 
their country. VVhtet would they think now? When 
the\' abolish^ rotten boroughs, and test acts, .and cur- 
tailed expenditure, little did they think that sixty 
years would find their descendants wrangling about 
Church E-stablishments, appealing to the House of 
Lords as a bulwark of freedom, and spending ninety 
millions a year. The experience of every one who w'as 
ever engaged in any jiublic movement whatever reminds 
him that every step made in advance seems too often 
tvrung back from him by .some silent and unnoticed 
Ijowor ; he has felt enthusiasm give way to despair, and 
hopes become nothing but recollections. 

What is tliis unseen })Ower which .seents to undo 
the ix;st human efforts, as if it were some overbearing 
weight against which no man can long struggle? What 
is this ever-acting force which seems to revive the dead, 
I to, restore What we destroy, to renetv forgotten watch- 
i words, cx|doded fallacies, jdi.scredited do^ine.s, and cpipj 
I'i^rnned' institutions j ag^nst which enthusiasm, 



if 
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l^rOR-t;; 


^ ** '’■** ‘he Past ItliS' 
wills, and aH mankind- 
v «4f*^ois us. I.tisdviiii«ition. lUsthS l^^t^f 

, i>. »e c“„” m“ S‘~»r 

understand its elements and ways. I M T 

dnmlves into thinking that new princtplcs of , ? 
social action can be created by themih eJ ofef 
'Struct society about ns tZ recon. 

we ate wont to dignifv bv the r 

after ail/on^'deXLl” niay 

life- or power (bt, u 1 I '’ ? ^^rases without 

analysed an? com ^ jhen tuey have been tested. 

lif^™ « S";, r.? 

Nothing but n thorou,.). i Uify aro mimijtablc Iniths. 

based .mon .‘‘^h kn .wlcdgcof tiic social system 

»nn Uting ab„ne’,„4e SLo' ““ 

aSS£-fi;=:= 

«^1 citkens, if they only wish t do J "f 
^ir neighbour are really and truly politkians 

veiy^pE P^itical problems, and are affecting socie^ 
?,«y C^ply. A mad does not need even to bo t , ■ 

.■<M mBa^n, ,xi»_order to f^e^«4ef''very 



' ^■'''' lives', ■'■, 

j%ji|^^" ;\i&oi^t'ftti)'''’'tnfiaiHS^!cn '.citizen, is a' , 

'is helpifig to form that which' 
>'^er.^te,.''i«|i^^, rities,. statesmen, and is. above- kh^*'' 
'■■^liaJhent^^:ooi|^ ' ' .He is forming puNic opinion. 
It is on this, V pnblic Opinion, wise, thoughtful, and 
cpllSistsent, tifet the destinies of our country rest, and 
on actJ^iOf parliament, or movements, or institu* 

Tt is al^r "pi'esutnptioiiilo attempt to remodel exist- 
J^g iffi^i^tioiis, without the least knowledge how tliey 
V^tf^lplined, or whence they grew ; to deal with social 
m||^on$ without a thought how society arose ; to con- 
struct a social creed without an idea of fifty creeds 
which have risen and vanished before. Few men 
would, intentionally, attempt -so much ; . but many do it 
unconsciously. They think they are not statesmen, or 
teachers, or philosophers ; but, in one sense, they are. 
In all human affairs there is this peculiar»qualily. They 
are the work of the combined labours of many, ‘No 
statesman or teacher can do anything alone. lie must 


have the minds of thc>.su iic i.s to guide prepared for him. 
They must concur, or he is powerless. In reality, he is 
but the expansion of their united wills and thoughts. 
Hence it is, T^y, that all men necxl, in some sense, the 
knowledge and the judgment of the .statesman and the 
silCia!* teacher. Progress is but the result of our joint 
public opiniem ; and for progrc.s.$ that opinion mu.st be 
enlightened. ‘ He only destroys who can replace.’ All 
other progress than thi.s — one based on the union ol 
many minds and jiurposes, and a true conception of the 
future and the past— i.s transitory and delusive, Tho.sr 
wbb defy this power, the man, the party*, or tiie 
';.wfe' forget'*^ will be beating 'them:selves in;'Vai«.kflui^4''' 



'cKan^og/ Wt not imptt|ving :'" moving, b«t /flot, 
'sulv^naftg ; rolling, as the poet says of a turbulent 
I|]^,e a sick man on the testleSs bed of i>ain.» ^ ^ 

^ f a knowledge of histoiy b|ing admitted, 

tjicre fbllowsthe idomplicated problem of howto acijuire, 
it. Thete are oceans of facts, ntountains of bbok|;i 
This is the t^uestion before us. It is posaihlc to kn<^ 
something of history without a pedanticf’enidition. li^el 
a man ask Tiimself always what Jie wants to knojsf. 
Something of matt’s social nature*; somcihifl|*', oifithe 
growth of civilisation. He needs to understand some- 
thing of the character of the great races and .systems'of 
mankind- Let hint a.sk himself what the long ageg b€ 
the ekrly empires did for mankind ;ywhcthcr they e.stab- 
ii.shcii or taught anything; if fifty centuries of human 
skill, labftur, and thought were wasted like an autumn 
leaf. l.et him aA him.self what ihV ^Greeks taught or 
di.'^vered : wltj''- the Romans were a noble race, and 
ho^’they print^ thfgsif footmarks so deepl)' on the earth. 
Let him a-sk wliat'was the original mcatiing and life of J 
those great feudal institutions of chivalry <ind church, J 
of which we .see only the remnants. Let liim ask wbat • 
wa.s the -Strength, llie weakne.ss, and the meaning of the 
great revolution of Cromwell, or the grea,|* revolution in 
France. A man may learn much true histor}% without 
any very ponderous books. Let him g<j to the mu^ums 
and see the pictures, the statues, and buildii^S-, pf . 
Egyptian and Assyrian times, and try?^ to Iparrf 
was the state of society under which men in the far 
East reached so high a pitch of industry'', knowledge, 
and culture, three thou-sand yeans l>efoie our savage 
ancestpns had learned to use the plouglv A man may 
^ one of our Gothic cathedrals, anrl, .seeing there the 
stu|»pdo«s grandeur of its outline, the expuisite . 



'W 6W ■•car^^.w ,>i«intedi iai'ttt^ ^ 

,«$!?'■ who 

(%rb^ous, fai^"l»art«d, aiid tytannic^ ; ordf the jlow^,;, 
such noble ‘<iual!ticH;df the huiTOh'/ 
^^fe(i and heairt iiiust not have left, its trace upon maft- 

It does not need many books to know something oC, 
the iife of the past. A man who has ma-stened the lives 
, in bid Plutarch knows not a little of Greek and Koraan 
history. A man who has caught the true spirit of the 
Middle Ages knows something of fcudalLsm and chivalry. 
But is this, enough? Far from it. These desultory 
thoughts ihliSt be.jennected. These need to be’ com- 
bined into a wt^lind combined and used for a purpose. 
Above all, we roust look on history a-s a whole, trying 
to find what each age and race has ronlribute^o the 
comtnon stock, and how and why each 
place. Looked at separately, all is confusion 
tradiction : looked at as a whole, a common purpose 
appears. The history of the 
of a growthr''*Tt cah-ho iftorc taTcen to 

■ CRTh uroarframe can1>c 't^kgU, 

a^^^^ the body without knou'ing 

whethtt it possessed a circulation, a nervous system, or 

a skeleion. H istory is a livitig whole. If onebj^ be 
nunoved, it is nothing but a lifeless ma.ss. .What we 
l^ive TO find in it is the relation and connection of the ' 
parts, W(.‘ must Jeam how age develops into age, how; 
5>untry »cts upon country, how thought raspjtes 
aciidn, atio action modifies though 
:Ance conceive that aU the gi#ter perils of ^bistoiy 
i'live had a real and necessary i^'tofnlfil ’h.cimwBe 
l l^ :jWhf>!a/and wC' shall have .dcMEfU' more tb 



||i^j||^|B»^j®’4i|^ity'bfill»e:'tna^ materials vara4»e^. 
•'%i|;;,li^^ |opW>',fo".«egard' :it'aS' a'ectaposition or;a;;'^«forlc 
'<jatt|iol, be vp Into fragmertts'at 

>;plea»Hi«.:;',|5(e shb«ld"as sto tbitik of dividing it as' 'of 
■"^kidg; out, of'a ^eat picture, or a ]>assage out 

df a piece df mtidc. We all know tliose noble choruses 
of liafKlel, such as diat ‘ Unto us a child is bom,’ and 
,faaVe heard the opening notes begin simple, subdued, 
;dn<| slow, until they are echoed back in deef^er tpneS, 
choir answering to choir, voice joining in with voice, 
; growing fuller and stronger with new and vailing bur^ 
^of melody, until the whole stream of song Wells into 
one Vast tide of harmony, and rolls on abounding, wave 
upon wave in maj«»tic exultation and power. SomC“ 


thing like this complex harmony is seen in the gathering 
|>arts of human history, age taking up the falling notes 
frcBllfiyage, race joining with race in answering strain, 
until tlie separate parts are mingled in one, and pour on 
in one mayement together. 

There is one mode in which history may be most 
easily, perhaps most usefully, approach^ Let him whn 


dusijics to find profit in it, begin by kuowu'ng soraethihg 
of the lives of great men. Not of those most talked 


aboW ^^ names chosen at hazard ; but of tlie real 
peat ones w'ho can be shown to have left their 
apojt. di.stant ages.^ Know 'their lives, not 
intdresting^.'studies of' character, or as persons sedrpi^i'a 
drama, bet as they represent and influen<%their j-ia^. 
'Npt:;;for,_lb'ertt^ve3''dnly must w^e' W,o^’''fb<W,'but:W^e 
ox^^Wn'.and, 'types .'pf all tW* 'Is.nt^lest'teoap^iiWti:;' 

'.ad mep ' c,amh«!^psda 









cetlifc of' the effo& of ^ 

V 'W,e Slave done much towards understanding ■tw''pp|| 
w/hw we have leanied to value and to hdiwur such niett 
It is almost tietter to know nothing Qf history than to 
know with the narrow coldness of a pedant a tpcojd 
which ought to fill us with ’emotion and reverence. Our 
closest friends, our earliest teachers, our parents th^* 
selves, are not more trul)' our benefactors thafl they, 
To them w« owe what we prize; most — country, freMoin, 
peace, knowledge, art, thought, and higher sense of tight 
and wrong. \Vhat :i tale' e)f jiaticnce. courage, sacnfice, 
and martyrdom is the history of human progress. It 
laffects us Vs if we were reariiug in the diaiy of a parent 
the record of his slruggle.s for his children. For us they 
toiled, endured bled, and died ; th.tt wc by their labom 
might hai'e rc.st, b>- their thoughts n'ight know, by their 
deVh might live happily. l''or wlvan did these men 
work, if not for us? Not for themselves, when they 
gave up peace, hon.our, life, reputation itsclf--a,s when 
the great French republican exclaimed, ‘ May my name 
be aVursed, so 'M. France be free ! ’ not for them^lvcs 
they worked, bid for dreir cause, for their fellow.s, for us. 
'j^ot that they might ha\c fatnc, but that they ^ might 
leave the world better than they found it. This sup- 
t>arted Miiton in his'oki iigt%brnK},|iu<>r,anf'5 di.shonovmvh 
when he poured out his spirit in solitude, full of grace, 
tenderness, and hofx;, arnid.st tlje ruin of all he loved 
and the obscene triumph of all he despesed. It sup-; 
ported Dante, the 5 ?oet of Florence, when an outlaw an< 
an exile he was cast off by friends and countrymen, and 
>vatKlereti his bread from city to city, 

/pondering the great thoughts which live throughout all 
/'EbVipte.;' ' ThiSiiwirit, too, was in one, the noblest vktifri; 







' , ^ JFtiwcft' ; ,SS63S?o|^tic^^ ,^e phi Ipsppher , ,Goridorfce|;' j, ' 

'devoted" the last' fyw 
'll^W-^'JWs.’llfe to semne thoiight of the past, and, whilst 
l^fiiirsuer^ w on his track, wrote in his hiding-place 
that noble slictch of the progress of the human race. 



CHArTE;:k ii 

THE CONNECTIOX OF ftlST^RY 

hlh' US now try to skctck tlie outline cjf this story, link 
csentiiry to ccnturj^ continent to continent, and judge 
the share each has in the common work of civHisatron. 
To do so, wc must go ttack to ages long before recordit 
began. It is but of the latter and the .shorter portibn of 
the duration of progrc;s.s, that any record Has been i^adc 
or pn!5seiil*ed. Yet fur a general view, sufficient materials 
of certain.'knovilledgc exist. If we write the bk^raphy 
of ^ man we do not Ijcgin with the year of his. life, fii 
Which his diary opens ; we seek to know his parentage, 
education, and early association. To understand bhh 
wc mu.st do .so. So, to<i, the biography of mankind must 
not confine itself to the era.s of chronological table.s, Rh^ 
of recorded events. In all large instances t|ie civiiisabpn 
^jpf an ejxich or a people has a certain unity in it-rdt^r 
philosophy, their policy, their habits, and their relj^pn 
must more or less accord, and all depend at lastt jUpcjn 
the special habit of their mind.s. It is this central 
'of belief which detennitiesair'.lhe rest. Separately'tijp 
dtem which makes, up dieir civilisation as' a 
.,',fe|!.k>ng or seriously changed. .It, is what a man 
’j^bich, .thakes him act 'a® he doca , Tims 
tlieir 'reasoning p<^er»' develop, all 
;|||^tse;' their 'Science, their aft' break '.up 
; their system of , society 'expands;, 



'pr'iHBTO'R?;;/ 

retfgion gradually are dls»lved..^ 

'theii, place ,our^lves back iu imag:iiiation.>at a - 
p^riiKj when the whole surface of the earth was quite 
ur^-ilke what it 5s bow* Let us suppose it as it was after the ■ 
last great geologic change — the greater }X)rt5on of its area 
covered With primeval forests* vast swamps, dense jungles, 
moors, prairies, an<l arid deS^srts. We must not suppose 
that the earth had always the same face as now. Such 
as it is, it has l>een made by man ; the rich pasturages 
and open plains 1have all Ix^en crciale<l by his toil — even 
the grain, and fruits, and flowers that groa* upon its soil 
have been made what they are by his care. Their 
originals were what we now should regard as small, value** 
lesii, insipid !>erries or weeds. As yet the now teeming 
valleys of the great rivers, such as the Nile, or the 
Euphr&tes, or the Po, verc wildernesses or stvamps. 
The rich meadows of our own island nen* marshes: 
where its coirTiclds stand now, were trackless for<‘Sts or 
salt fens. Such countries as Holland were sv cpt over by 
every tide of the sea, and such countries as Switzerland, 
and Kofivay* and large parts of America, or Russia, 
were submerged beneath end less pine - woods. A nd 
through these forests anrl wastes raujrecl countless races 
of animals, many, iloubilcss, long e^etlBct, in variety and 
numbers more than can even conceive. 

Where in this terrible world was man? Scanty in 
number, confined to a few favourable spots, dispersed, 
and alone, man sustained a precarious existctice, not yet 
the lord of creation, inferior to many quadrup^xls in 
t>nly just superior to them in miad“nothing 
but thi^ first of the brutes. As ^are the lowest of 'all 
, no doubt even lower, man once was. .Goa- 

Robinson Crusoe would 'have. been had his 



.'haad^and brs^m'. 

'il'^?|^^' iijde^,.^sed suite then-^ai 'sdtnC' 

^weot3^^|kfi^sand'';^are~-possibly twice or' thrJcc; 'twenty' 
But tl^ shpvild, not be quite foi^ptten, and 
a* ;ftc»Ilectiott perish qf t^^ dark time when man 
Is^igd'a struggle for lifel|fer death with nature. Let us 
be just to thosft Who fought tliat fight with the brut@.s, 
hunted dPTwn .ai^d exterminated sle]} by step the races 
too dangerous to man. and cleared the gtound of these 
moti.strous rivals. Every* nation has. if.s primeval hcrops,' 
whose hearts quailed not before the lion or tlie dfagbh ; 
its Nimrod, a mighty • hunter before tiie'.IfAd,; ''' it* 
Hercules, whose club .smote the* serjient .4t? 

Odin, who sjew moivsters. The ,fore.st.s, nio|3^er, 
be cleared. Step by .step,:, man won 
heart of th*>se dark jungles tlt6';Tank'. Vltgewtddit* 
'was swq>t offr here ' 

and the«: a plain was:' formed whiigh left* .a 
h^itable 'Soil. '■ • ' , 

' '/EMrywhere man tegan .ad'-' a, 'hunter, .without' 'tmplp-- 
ments,‘ij^jthout clothing, without homes, f>erbap.s without 
the use'ol'i'iire.'*' Ilian's nqpremacy over the 'brutes ',Ws| 
first aaset&l when his mind taught liim how to nwke the 


ilidd"tew, or ^he 'flint 'knife, 'or to harden' day <')r wObd 
by hdat..,,, ' 0Ot,iiqt only were all thc-art.s;aBd u,ses '©f'.'lile 
yet to be found, btit.pH the human institutions had to be 
language, ^fam'iiy, m'-wriage,' 'profjejrtyj' 
trite, only, werei in germ,:' 'A few 

association of .the sextej:^ 
'^^''.^ti^^^Sstejtage qr,]^thefhood,..a 'joint tenurq:te 

wete-', thatwa-s. . Langu^i 
,!§»' wekltdw tolpf been '^owly built u,p,,.stag^|dter'8l^l^i; 


rice. ■ .vKecessi10;;i^’ to,:m\i'-; 
whiA me ,,d«i|^eIope<!',;‘ sounds be^tne wordS| 

: , words , ^rerci ■’■ worked ; '"^to sentences, and 'fe^f-bru||slt 
cries gre# intd intelligible speech. Our earlies^"teachers< 
were those whose higher instincts first taught men t6 
unite in permanent pairs, to group tlic children of one 
home/ to form- in to parties and companies, to clothe 
themselves, and put checks upon the violent passions. 
They who first drew savage man out of the life of im- 
bridlofJ instinct and brutal loneliness ; \vho founded the 
practices of personal decency and cle^^fii^iness ; who first 
taught men to be faithful and tender to tltt;' young and 
the old, the woman, and the mother : who first brought 
these wild htinters together, and Oiade them trust> each 
other and their chief — these were the first great bene- 
factors of mankind ; this is the beginning of the history 
of the race. ' 

W^hcfvsnch was the material and moral condition of 
man, what wfas his intellectua! -condition ? what were his 
Icnowdedge, his w^orship, and his religion? Turn to the 
earliest Waditions of men, to the simple ideas of child- 
h(X)d, and especially to the savage tribes we know, and 
we have the answer. Man's intellect was far feebler 
than his activity or his feelings. He knew nothing, he 
rested in the first imagination, lie reasoned on nothing, 
he supposed everything. He looked upon nature, and 
saw it full of life, motion, and strength. He knew what 
struggles he had with it ; he felt it often crush him, he 
felt he could. often mould it ; and he thought that all, 
brutes, plants, rivers, storms, forests, and mountains, 
were _ 'powers, living, feeling, and' acting like Mmsdf. 
t)o.,’not the primeval legends, the fairy tales/;:0£''''all 
. hati^srt'S, show it to us? Docs not _;the child punish its 
dblh;,:4?id the^:, savage defy the thunder,'’ and thb', horse 



iiw&f and hite'terttMjtrial 

in’ this — ^things act80';becaiBe’'i^(8^:;:;|fes^^ 
J|tiii!?‘'.'iKver askedi why |the surt' w 

were; beings who walked their d^ij paths 

4dien and as tliey pleased. He never thought a 
vplcand sinoked; or a river overflowed ; or thought cml^ 
that the one was wroth and roared, and that the other 
had started in fury from his bed. 

And what was his religion? What could it but be? 
Aflectioa for the fruits and flowers of the earth--dre4^ 
and prostration before the terrible in nature-^worshtp 
of the bright sun, o# sheltering grove, or mountain— in a 
word, the adoration of nature, the untutored impulse 
triwards the master powers around. As yet nothing 
was fixed, notliing common. Each worshipped in love 
dr dread what rhost seized his fancy; each family had ’ 
its own fetishes ; each tribe its ston<si or mountains ; 


often it worshipped its own dead— friends who had 
begun a new existence: who appeared to thetS* id 
dreams, and were thought to haunt the old fairhll^ 
spots. Such was their religion, the unguided faith,, of 
childhood, exaggerating all the feelings and sympathies,' 
stimulating love, and hatred, and movement, and de- 
struction, but leaving everything vague, giving no fix%, 
no unity, no permanence. In such a jconditicm, dopl^ 
less, man paase*! through many thousand yean ; trlid ; 
struggling with tribe in endless battles fot hjantirtg 
•grounds ; often, we may fear, devouring tt^t ekph^ ; 
|j(dthout,'’any fixed ahgpe,, or definite assodatidtt, -or 
:^terial 'prioress ; yet gTad.ually fonning,the,varioiii8;.,sfts 




'■'« ■ - "■ ^^rmn<^ '.ilw'' 'toe',S .' 

:"~ Tm P ,.'^’ '• 0^' of sp^ch— a''ia<^:', 
's<^.;„po« ,tfe chase,>hose'on^; 
trfte^^^hose'.ireKgwn, vtah the wofsWp of 

. ; struggle with natiirt% mati not long 

?i<J^|e abi»^ Slowly he woin over to his sicle^'je or two 
ofthd h^er animals. This <r61*«gifoJ victoiy assured 
^***ii*^o1™^*^ ascenclahcy. The d<^ was won froai his 
^plf4tke State to join and aid in the chase. The hor.se 
|tow^ his .strength in generpn-s .submission to a master. 
We do not reflect enough upon the efforts that this cast 
. We are forgetful of the wonders of patience, gentleness 
syrapatity, .sagacity, and nerve, which Were required for 
die flf» domestication of animals. We may reflect upon 
the long centuries of care which wefc needed to change 
the very nature of these noble bnite.s, without whom we 
shoiiki indeed be hc!ple.s.s. B> degree.s the ox, the sherf^ 
the goat, the hog, the camel, and the as,s, with horse and 
dog, were reared by man, formed part of his simphs 
family, and become the low’cr portiful of the tribe. Thcir’^ 
ve^ natures, their external forms, were changtxl Miifc ’ 
Md Its compound.s formed the basis of food. The 
hiiiltgtS..Jjfc became less precari.m,s, le.s.s rambling, less 
Viofonh In short, the .second great .stage of human 
exiijtpiWe began, and pastpxaLJife commenced. 

With the institution of pastoral— a modified form of 
nomad—hfe, a great advance wa,s made in civilisation. 
Largtt tribes could now collect, for there wa.s now no 
gathered into a horde; something 
began. It had it.s leaders, its elders, perhaps 

f ** ^^*^* **^*^^^ '^ to rove 

favourable piusture for long 
. ■■ Next,' property — that is, instruments. 



v^luabto, and ttf sttj^istC!tW5e^b^:?^/'ft 

|lS|^S’ a<;cumulat:^li"''>de|'^isre,;,.iio 'Jdngtr'^w, 

.^^^#ajrt«s of ai^jetsu^ repose,-and ' p«ce 

'^'H^ble. ' ^The;wOjmcn,Dilire relieved from; the,, cra,shwii.' 
tbi^f the paf^ t. The old were no longer abandoned’ r 
hej|k?cted through want. R eflcetion, observationj tjl^ght : 
''hegan' ; '^and . wi|i^ tho^ugh t, religion. ' '^s life ', 

. 'fixed, •' ■' became , le^s' .v^i^c an:il^!': 

Some fixetl, great powers '^dne wre ^o»aw'^ 
cht'iwy the host of heaven, the stars, the moon, aild^e 
, suit' itself. /'fllben son^ elder, freed from 
waf^tn«di^ta^,;^%hc world around him, as lie watiel!^'' 
forth ' nsing of the^'syn/'' te' 

and nature o{')«iing beneath 'hlS" 
to think all nature moved at" 'the wifi 
df th^f itW hirosehi perhaps even’ of some inys^riou# 
powir of W’hotrii thft sun was but the image. Plfom 
this would rise a regular wor-ship common to the Whole 
horde, uniting them toge|:her, expiainiiig their course of 
life, stimuiatitig their powers of thought. 

With this sfune kind of knowkxlge eommenced. 
Their v^st herds tuui flocks needed to be ptnabered, 
distinguished, and Mparated. Aritlimetic bt^an; the 
mode of counting, of adding and subtracting, was .slowly 
w’orked out. The horde’s ctmnse, also, must be directed 
by the sea.sons and the .stars. Hence aslrtmoinj^began. 
The course of the .sun wa* steadily oteerved, the re^ 
currence of the seasons noted. Slowly the first ideas 
order, regularity, and jjermanence arose. The y^oti& 
was no longer a chaos of cotiflicting forces. The eaA 


had its stated times, governed bj' the albrwlmg -sun? 
Now, too, the horde had a pernrjaniBSpi| «|isl^hce. Its 
.'bid men could remem'ber the 'wIlitl^Mngs 

‘^d the deed.s of its'; mighty ones,Widl,’t»fbiUld,'''.ii|p^:ib^ 







;, # |#isni«»>rought‘ the- use\^'. 

-6:A/iOTpi’«nent%'' , Meta1s#feert'>pjj^nd' and workediJ' 
:;''t'^Jo<>ii|;^^a^ davented par came';m!o"’ 

the 

a subdivision of labour, 'and 
db^ired; orderly jnle. Society had 
ivasn yet..'it hand. .ArOhncl'' 


'|fcine- sacipd inndptain or grave, idl'Mpic more 


Wbmdi.the ttdrde would lpng^*halt or d^esi 
'i'retwrn,, some 'greater care to clear tlS|>und, to 
^«!:';pasture,-and to tend the planta B^ s^yi^^feg 
^l^cs Of'^sgii vvere scratched to gdbW'lo^^Kful '■ 
grids’, some '‘iiliild corn ears were cultivated 
^^^'■''■#11^11 bt^an to be tilled. Man 
*ifd great stage of material existenc^, and'''a ||^ fe'n’re 

Agriculture once commenced, a new era was at hahd. 
Now oi^anised society was pos.sible. We must regard 
tht!} iS^e as the greatest effort tow ards progress ^"cr* 
a^g tot ^Hfched by mankind. We must rememfeer how 
'4taa|i||\|iad';‘ .'to be le.ariit, h<,)vv many arts had -'to be 
invfentedi before tlic savage hunter could .settle c^bvit’a 
into dte peaceful, the provident, and the intelligent 
husbiuidman. What is alt our vaunted pnjgress to this 
great step? What are all our b<>a.sted inventions com- 


pared with the first great discoveries of man, the 
.spinningTwh^ piough, the clay- vessel, 

the wheel, thl boag-tbd bow,tffe hatchet, and the forge? 
Surely, if w'^e reflect, pur inventions are chiefly modes of 
multiplying, or saving , fdree ; these were the trans- 
formations or the intercha'flge of force. ■ 

0urS'’a^>,^^Mfomp8^^&'t^eil|expansions of .the first 

fdegyi^W'''ip;lH|^ 





' It, , s^lprkiiltaije' ,. $oteJ}f ,, tlial^' 

‘'ig^,ii^"';,lK^ms, '.it 'is justice "that' the .'.wiglu -'©C’ 
is always traced,, to t|iose great plains ■ wl«i^^ 
alone':- agtiailt«»^vf: was ...i^ possible--,, -ft ww. ,,in 'tjite 
biwins of the gneat Asiw rivers, the Euphrates, the 
the Indus, the Ganges, the Yang-tse-rldiang, and 
in tjiat bl the Nile, that fixed societies begajiv The#j 
where irrigation is easy, the soil rich, the cpiintty open, 
chlth'ation arose, and with cultivation of the soil -die 
ac^mulatiun of its produce, and, with more 
anstenance, leisure, thought, and observation, 
tau^t nian to distingiii.ih between matter arul life, 
man and bnue, thought an<T" motion. h|en’.s eyes were 
opened, and they saw that nature wa,s not alive, and 
Itad no will. They watched the course of the sun, and 
saw that: it moved in fixed wav^s. They watched tlte 
sea. and l^iw that it rose and fcH by tides. Then, ton, 
the}' ndeded knowledge and they needed teachers. 
They needed men to measure their fiehis, their barns, 
to teach them to build strongly, to calculate the seasons 
fta* them, to predict the signs of the w'eather, to ex- 
pound the will of the great powers who ruled them. 
Thus slowly rose the notion of gods, the unseen rulers 
of these fvowers of earth and sky — a god of the sea, of 
the ri\>cr, of the sky, of the sun ; and between them and 
their gods rose the fitst priests, the ministers and 
inU;rpreter.s of their will, anrl polytheism and theocraeieSi 
began. ^ 

I'hus simply amidst the.M! great settled societks* of 
the plain began the great human institution, the 
pricslluxxl— at first only wiser elders who had sortie 
deeper knowledge of the arts of settled life. . Gradually 
knowledge advaiu:ed ; knowledge of tlw; sjiipJW uttd df 
stars of of -astronomy, of enumryaticte 



or , HtsfoiiY '' W, 
"JI«Wlefet:Wgeonietr>r,of medicine and 
, tlie arta,'.ttf':ipusic, df poefjyr emdMv' 

dqjositcd inX hSids rfffw 
- M# transmitted fnSm fathtr to son! 

T0e>,lBtellet;t^ to its powers ahd the rule over a 

,|pa^e&J ^ P^isscxl trito die 

‘ ^<l^cated and sacred class 

men who founded the earliest form 
.q^lji^wlised existence.; the tnost , complete, , the most 
^ .^g^;nng, the most consistent of al! human societies, 

or religious societies' of Asia and 
Egypf. Thus for thousands of }'ears before the earliest 
records of hisiity, in all the fjre^it plains of Asia and 
along the Nile, nations flourished in a high and elabpncife 
form of civilisation. VVe will examine onte only/ the 
best known to us, tlie type, the earliest and t^e greate'it 
— the Egyptian. ; 

lh6 tad< to be accomplished \yas immense. It was 
nothing less than the foundarion Of permanent and 
org^lsed society. Till this wiis done al! was in rlanger 
All knowledge migdn be lo.- t, the arts might perish, the 
civil community' might break up. Hitherto there had 
been no ixtnnanence, no union, no system. W^hat wa.s 
needed was to form the intellectual and material frame- 
work of a fixed nation. And this the Egyptian priesthood 
undertook, fhe spot was favourable to the attempt. 
In that great, rich plain, walled off on all sides by the 
^de.?eA or by tbe sea^ itwas pos.sihIe to found a society 
at once indu.strial, peaceful, and .settled. 'I'hcy needed 
judj^ to direct* them, teachers to in.struct them, men of 
.^lepce to help them, governors to rule them, preachers 
Physicians to heal them, artists to 
■ prieste to sacrifice for theip^ To 'meet 

brderof men jpontail^bslj^'at^se. 



■iy whose half-cohsc!ou|':iffS''a 'Comply ■'' 

gradually slowly formed, , In teir 
^ds was. concentrate^; ite v^le intellectual pfoduct 
^^es ; this diey administered for the common good.; 

V their care there arose a system of 
uegular ihd^^^ To this end they divided out by 
their supe^ skill all the arts and trades of life. Each 
work w4s apportioned, each art had its subordinate , 
arts. Then as a hwle of perpetuating skill in to 

insure a Sound apprenticeship of every labour, they 
caused or enabled each man’s work to become here- 
ditar>' wthin certain broad limits, and thus created or 
sancUoned a definite series of castes. To give sanction 
to tlte whole, the)' consecrated eadi labour, and made 
each workman’s toil a part of his religious duty. 
Then they organi.scd a .scheme of general etiiication. 
They provided a system of teaching common to all, 
adapted to the work of each. They frrovulcd for the 
siJ-ial education of the sacred class in tlie whole 
cirek; of existing Srnowledge : the)' a>llected observa- 
tions, they treasured up discoveries, and recorded cn ent.'.. 
Next they (.irganised a system of government. They 
established }>iopcrty, they dividcxl out the land, they 
set up landmark.^, they dcs'ised rules for its tenure, 
they introduced law, and magistrates, and govemoi’a; 
niovinca were tiivided into districts, towns, a^td 
villages : violence was pnt down, a strict police ewr- 
rised. regular taxes imposed. Next they organisrf^ 
a system of moraaity' ;.the social, the domestic, and the 
(, personal duties were minutely defined ; practice* 
lating to health, cleanliness, and temperance worn 
enforced by religion^ oWigations: every act oi life 
bverv' moment of existence, waJ»^ made a part of sacred 
i‘';'%uty. I^astly, they organised' 'IHatteoaT life by a; vast 



^reiig^ 0 tis rites, haying 'imposing 
’,c^|^0ni0S which , awakened ^ the ' imagination apd 
;ld'n 4 fW thC' emotions, hound up the whole community 
into an united people, and ' gave stability to their 
nattional exivStence, by the awful Screso of a common 
and tnyaterious belief 

If we want to know what such a s)'stein of life was 
like, kt us go into some museum of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, where we may see representations of their tnode of 
^existence carved upon their walls. There we may see 
nearly all the arts of life as \vc know them — weaving 
and spinning, working in pottery, glass-blowing, building, 
carving, and painting ; ploughing, sowing, thrcshiigg, and 
gathering into barns ; boating, irrigation, fishing, wine- 
pressing, dancing, singing, and j)laying— a vast cono 
munity, in short, onierly, peaceful, and inlelhgent ; 
capable of gigantic works and of refined arts, before 
which we are lost in wonder ; a civilised community ^ 
busy and orderly as a hive of tx:es, amongst whom 
every labour and function was arranged in perfect 
harraony and distinctness : all this may be seen upon 
monumt'nts 5000 years old. 

Here, then, we have civilisation itself, i\!l the arts 
of life had been brought to perfection, and indelibly, 
implanted on the mind of men so that the>' could never 
be utterly lost All that constitutes orderly govern- 
ment, the institutions of society, had bc€!:i equally 
graven into human existence. A check had been 
placed upon the endless and desultory’ warfare of 
tribes; and great nations existed* The ideas of 
life, marriage, filial duty, care for the aged 
and the dead, had become a second nature. The 
wWe^ome .practices of,, social life, of which we think 

lightly, had':'-aU and established. The 



Ci'S:“,.'fSSs”MS'!^ 

iirilnevsa ages, bbservations had 

afi .U«brok€R Succession of pnests,, without wh«|^ 

science wer Would have existed. 

feit i« .stiiwtce first to have determined the length 

of the year. It needed observations strewing wer 
a cycle of 1500 years. But the Egyptian piiesls ^ 
enumerated the stars, and could calculatfe for 

in advance the times of their appearance, fh^ 

possessed the simpler processes of arithmetic ^d 

geometry ; they knew something of 'chemistry, 

much of botany, and even a little of .surpiy. ThjCre 

was one invention >'et more a.stonIshing ; the Egypans 

invented, the Phoenicians popularised, the f 

and tnmsmitted the aiphabet-our aphabet-to the 

Greeks. A truly amazing intellectual effort was re- 

ouired for the formation of the alphabet ; not to shap 

ttte forms, buthrst to conceive that the coinplex swnd^ 

we utter could be classified, arid reduced down to 

Simple dements we call the letters. We 

hardly any effort of abstract thought more diffioolt than 

ttiis, and certainly none more essential to the 

of the human mind, ' ■ 

They had indeed great mtpds who did 
. tho' did not .so much > promote civiUsattoojS?^^ ^- 
'NeverVhaps before or since has^py 
- \:«rceived this universal,' culti*r®.; 

iwder" :dmwn '.this -many-^d^:^ 

■' '';’.|Jevd' ■befote'mr"Mace hai iOM 


'li^xKiiS^fMihe entire moral and^ materijpi^, 
They ■ had great ininds, 'great 
carry through, such 
that they did jiot care 
for posterity, but passed away 
'their Wofit:''' was done, contented to have seen it 
dohe^ as Moses did when he went up alone to die in 
secret, that no man might know or worship at his tomb. 
The debt’ these men and these times is great 

It is said lUp man learns more in the ^ first year of his 
childhood than in any year subsequently of hi»‘ life. 
And in this long childhood of the world, how many 
things were learnt! Is it clear that they could have 
been learnt in any oiher way^? ('aste, in its declme, is 
the most degrading^ human institutions. It is doubt- 
ful if without It the 5i|ts of life could have been taught 
and preserved in those unsettled ages of war and 
migration. We reb<^l justly against all priest 1}' lyranny 
over dally life atid customs. It is probable that without 
these sanctions of religion and law, the rules of morality, 
of decency, and health could never have bv^ui im|>osed 
upon the lawless instincts of mankind. W o turn with 
repugnance from the monotony of those un\*aiying 
ages, and of that almost stagnant civilisation ; but are 
wc sure that without it. it would hvave been [)ossible to 
collect the observations of distant ages, and the records 
pf-|^masties and eras on which all science and all 
r<^t? ,>¥ould it have been possible to provide a 
field in which the slow' growth of 
And thought could have worked out, 
their ' earliest and most 

so long; its 
still upon oiu:, daily 



vWk wa# done, aM i^*'wH 

f»ass away. Cientary after ceotiay ‘gOdWM'' 

teaehiei; dte saose lessons, but addmf nodubf 
Human life began to be stifled In these piitneval Ibams. 
The whole etnpire of the priests ;^ew e\ij and norrop*. 
We know them chiefly in their decline, when kings 
and conquerors had usurped and perverted the patkfit 
energies of these long-tuiored peoples. These great 
societies passed from industrial and social communities 
iftto* stupendous tyrannies, made up of cruelty and 
pride. It Vim the result of the' great and fatal error 

which lay beneath the whole priestly system. They 

had 'misconceived their strength and their knowledge. 
They had undertaken to organise society whilst their 
own knowledge was feeble and imperfect. They had 
tried to establish the rule of mind, of all rules the most 
certainly destined to fall , and they based that rule 
upon enter juid misconception. They pretended to 
govern society instead of confining themselves to the 
bnly pos.sible task, to teach it They who had begun 
^ securing progn-ss, now were its woret obstacles, 
"niey who began to rule by the right of intell:^nce, 
now dreaded and crushed mtdligence. They fell as 
every priesthood has fallen wl^uch has eveg^ based its 
claims upon imperfect knowledge, or pret«S5d^,.tD 
command in the practical affairs of life. Yet thetipWI 
only one way in which the nightmate of ttijis j^telle 
and social oppression could be shakefi 'oiliKl 
ftroqg systems broken up. It was no 
all-powerful instinct of coaque.st, an4 by 
yast militaiy m^narchKis, dmt the c& 

Those antique societies of 
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't- at iaSt Into conquering empires ; and, during 

thousand years which precede the Persian empire, 
Arfa Waa swept^ from side to side by the armies of 
Assyrian, Median, Babylonian, and Egyptian cotv 
qnetora* Rmpiro after empire rose and fell with small 
result, save that they broke the deatlvlikc sleep of ages, 
and brought distant peojde the end.s of the earth 
^ into contact with each otfier. 

The igscarches and discoveries of our own ucneralion 
liave thrown much light on these A‘-iatic kingdoois, and 
many names and events have Ix^a sufficiently idenUficd. 
But no regular and authentic histor)^ of the tracts en- 
closed i>etwceii the Black Sea, the Caspian, the Mediter- 
ranj^h, and the Persian Gulf has yet become posSiblc ; 
nor has our general concefition of the ciuhsation of 
these Asiatic inoiiai(hies been modified m essential 
features. From time to time \\c find tiaces of efforts 
made by independent peoples, Arabs, Syrians, Pheeni- 
Clans, and Jews, to free tliern selves from the pressure of 
the of caste and of the military empires Of 

these efforts the jevehh naUonaiity K from the mor^ 
and spiritual pcHot of view, far the most imfxrrtant 
PVum the {iractical and rnatcnal point of view, the fttiosit 
important is undoubtcdlv the Pha nician. These two 
most mteiesting peoples ma>' be traced foi eight or ten 
centuries bffojr/the> wciae both abMirhed ni the Persian 
empire, making heroic and persevering efforts t(» found 
a new type of society, or to develop the arts and 
r^fetjirces of civilised life. The Jew ish nation, tliough its 
influence on the conscience and imagmatiofi 
of maiiilktnjl^has made it of such transcenriant interest to 
us in a age, was too small, too feebly seated, andi 
with tpq practical genius, to produce any de/ 

greiieral course of civil organisation*/ 



v|i^|^^«'''jit^'i^/theitr'S^ats^ th«5 show? ^ t^'ll^* 
pos^ision 

'>ifj;..th^t:'^m{j!ic'apti'tude'f^ the/sea 
■ep^jW "tbfein to play a most' important 'pait;!® ■, the?’' 
evolution of human civilisation, They did what Veoi^ 
did ip the Middle Ages and Holland in subtstsjttefit; 
times. Theymrried the aats, inventions, and proddcls 
of die various continents and zones of climate ovet the 
whole Ipiown world from Britain to Ceylon. But they 
were too much dispersed, too mobile, and loo defective' 
ip, militaiy and political genius to confront a great 
empire, and they successively fell before the Assyrian, 
Babylonish, and Egyptian conquerors. Their arts, their 
trade, their naval supremacy, passed to the inhabi- 
tants of Western seaboards, islands, and more sheltered 
bays. 

The w'Orid seemed in danger of [x;rishing by exhaus- 
tion. It needed a new spirit to revive it But now 
another race appears upon the scene ; a branch of that 
great Aryan people, who from the high lands of oentral 
Asia hav'C swept over Assyria, India, and Eurojx, the 
{Hjople whoras Greeks, Roman.s, Gauls, or Teutons have 
been the foremost of mankind, of whom we our-sclves 
are but a younger branch. Now^, too, the darkness 
which covered those earlier ages of the world rolls off j 
accurate histoiy' drama procCed-S in thp 

broad light of certainty,,'"' , ' , ,, / ': 

• It is about 5'SO B.G.'tbat'1ifre first great ii'ame'ttiI*;gWgl^’; 
^history appears. ' Cyrus fiends the 'Persian'.eitiptt?t£; ’fpiil! 

^ along;, the mountaiit.' slopes betw^n the 
b ' and ''^thc ■ Caspian;, ^ 'Spa;'' 



piPPtesi^iQjf; OP' pisTdlir,; ^'r ■^: 

^abyJoO' and Ninev^!|it);Vtbe" 
i'lilii^'C-they'. grew up with 'iiobli^-'^and 
. flw itfic^^Ks,“hot crushed by the weight of a pCitfetfui 
crtonartdhy, not d^iaded by decaying superstitions^ ncr 
enervated by mat'wai riches. They honoured tm^’V 
freedom, and'^ergy. They had faith in themseh .s 
and tjtcfe-tace. TTiey valued morality more thain cere- 
morite. Thej^ “believed in a Supreme Power of the 
univtfrSe; ..Just as the northern nations afterw'ards 
paured-ov?l^ the. Roman empire, .';o the.se stronger tribe.s 
were preparing to de.scend upon riu- decaying remains 
of the er^iMrcs. They neeccd only a captain, 

and they found one worthy of the task in the great 
King Cyrus. - 

Marshalling his mtiuntain warrions^inlo a solid army, 
Cyrus swept down ujjon the [dains, arw.' ont; by one the 
empires fell before him, until from*th> Meditenanean 
to the Indus, from Tartary to the Arabian Gulf, all 
Asia submitted to his sway. His successors continued 
his w<i^, . pushing across Arabia, Egypt, Africa, and 
Nortlte^feAsia itself. There over that| enormous tract 
they buildup the Persian monarchy, wlvch swallowed 
up and fo^i into one so many ancient cinpires. The 
conquerors* were spoll^^absorbed, like thi^ N >rthmen, into 
the theocratic faith and life of the .(vtiquered ; and 
throughout h#f of the then inhabitt^i globe om^ rule, 
one religion, «ne system of life alone existed. But the 
Persian could not rest* whilst a corner remained 
unconqudted _ On the of the Mediterranean 

thefe haiJ-jfetm^ upon a'^R>p}e who had defied them 
Mf^ge audacity. Ag ainst them the whole weight 
of tlte Asian empire was .put forth. For ten years fleets 
'and^_ were^| «|ffi aring‘. There eame archers from 

apd the deserts of Africa ; 










,^^^|ia {';j^l;''' ^ieei|s ' } liil 

orte-vasfc'.bost, aitd*,ftS:i)^^e)W''i^^itfi 
;“S,<^il3(i^ m^'’syB4' j?toQO,,Bf»ips poiirtd pii^ t}»e' 
f esii ij|ton t^ife devroted pieople. ''■.v\;^ V-i^ J, 

, Vi^:,'Wei^ ,th whp sewed 'di'iis’.'.dodiiied„?^; 
A5^^,'<Hfe;;,|>rottiontories and iajands af the ■easterP; 

there dwelt 'the scattered race whom we 
call jGiree%V who had j;^radPalty put a fonp of 

Ufc totally di^ from the old, who had wonderfully 
cXf^nded the old arts of life and modes of thought 
With them the destinies of the world then rested for all 
its future progress. With them all was life, change, 
and activity. Broken into .sections by infinite bays, 
mountains, anc dvers, scattered over a long line of 
coasts and islirsds, the Greek race, with natures a.s 
varied as their own beautiful land, as restless as their 
own seas, had never been moulded into one great solid 
empire, and esr!/ threw off the weight of a ruling caste 
of priests. N > .heocracy or religious system of society 
ever could eshiblish itself amidst a race so full of life 


and motion, ci; posed to influcnce.s from without, divided 
within, They had borrowed the arts of life from the 
great Eastern peoples, and, in borrowing, had wonder- 
fully improved them. The alphabet, shipbuildirtg, com- 
merce, they had ff >m Phoenicians ; architecture, 
^iBptntc, pamting, fiom thie i!|#s>'rian or Lydian em- 
pires- Geometry,' fcrithpi^ic,;';?j|Stronomy, they ha^| 
' b^ipwed'\from the riigypl^Si';, The .various faJbril^': 
ai% and appliances of tite East came to them in pr^ 
fusicw across the seas. Their easiest lawgivers, rhtera, 
',:..afl^;|^lo^phera-Bad all t!avl|ied_^,thm»gh 
^;^y|p^in^tom,'and came bi(|icl|;: i^l^r ' 



?lj| |lt '';;a',nei>* sd(^'';<3f' alr.'the institutibijs' and ideas 'df' 
dfe., ^ •/' 

^ ‘1^ did not imitate. Aloiie 

as ydt, they had thrown off the tyranny of custom, 
of ckstCj of kingcraft, and of priestcraft. They only 
had tjnoulded the ponderou.s column and the uncouth 
colossus 6f the East into the graceful shaft and the life- 
like figure of the gods. They only bad dared to think 
frwly, to ask themselves what or whence was this earth, 
to meet the problems of abstract thought, to probe the 
foundations of right and w'rong. Lastly, they alone had 
conceived the idea of a people not the serv'ants of one 
man or of a cla.ss, not chained down in a rigid order of 
submission, but the free and equal citizens of a republic ; 
for on them first had dawnefl the idea of a civilised 
community in which men .should be not masters and 
.slaves, but brothers. 

On poure<t the myria<!s of Asia, creating a famine as 
they marched, drying up the streams, and covering the 
seas with their ships Who does not kni)\v tlie tale of 
that immortal effort ’--how the Athenians armed old 
and young, burned tficir city, and went on board theix 
ships — how for thrt*e days I.eorhdas and his three 
hundred held the pa^s against the Asian host, and lay 
downf each warrior at his past, calmly smiling in death 
— ►how ’the Greek shijw in ambusii in their }skin< is, 
fpr the mighty fleet the unwieldy mass 

was broken and dauntless enemy— 

ho\V, al! day the battte ra^cd ^"fenealh the eyes of the 
great king himself, and, at its close, the seas were lieaM'*?- 
ing.with the wrecks of the scattered host. Of ai' the' 
battles in' history, this one of Salamis was the ' mo${ 
precious to the human No other talc of 

” ifc ' For in that w;ar the heroismfthe geniusi4he 



otra " by ;' ^ 
arMfs wJlhst^;^ th6^ ■: 

life an^ Mteltect:,,o|^&ttire ages, ^ ^':'' ', 

,. ',/\Victoiy foltowei;'^fU[Xjn victory, and the whole <jrreek':; 
race with this ''ama^lig triami>li ^ The old 

jlijfOJdd had 'been brolfg^t face to iace w'ltii the Jntell^t' ' 
was , i||' transform it' The Greek^miiKl* wjth_ the 
whole East open to it, ^^ibitcd inexhaustible activity. ■ 
Cifntijry' sufficed' to develop a thoroughly new phase 
hT'' civilisation, ' They,;ca^ed the arte to a height 
fhey stand as/lhe types for all time. In poetiy 
they exhau.tted and perfected every fo#m of co#iposi- '' 
tion. In politics'’ f|^ey, built up a multitude of,feoip- 
nainitie^T, rich with a proliiic ^tore of political and social 
institutions, Tliroughput their stormy; histor)^ stand 
forth great names. Now and then there rose amongst 
them leadens of 'real genius. For a tioie they '-Bhowed 
sO:gne splenditl instances of public virtue, of social lifev' 
patriotism, ciccatirm, sagacity, and energy. For a\ 
moment Ath^’ns at k'ast inaj' have believed that she 
had reached the iu'ghest type of f>o}itical existence. 
Kul with aii this activity and greatness there was nc^ 
true unity. Wonderful a.s was their ingenuity, their 
versatility and energy, it was t<x> often waster! iit barren 
struggles and wanton restlessness. F'or a century and 
a half after the Persian the petty Greek states, ,, 

contended in one weary '/'rb^d of contemptible civih' 
wars and aimless rcvoliitioitej; after another they ,, 
cast their great iigien aside, to think’ out l>y thc-^mselves 
the' thoughts that were to live for all time, and gave 
themselves’ up to be the victims of 'degraded advea-^' 
^_,turdrB.,'"! Ebr one moment only i’n thdr histoiy, if indeed 
they . did , become natiom At tet, wearied'” 
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'^jS^'and’^ r^volutiofw* the,.Citeel?.' 

' ; ,^ta^9' ^,'%" f#c«f Iraod' :wer0^'f«,«d, in', 'One pec^Ie, 'by '. 
, the Macedonian ki%a ; an*! by If acedon, instead pf by 
jbfMe i^llas, tlie gfeat work ,^o long postportid, bui 
thtoagh their histoty never forgotten, was at length 
attempted— the work of avenging the J’ersian invasion, 
and subduing Asia. 

‘Short and wonderful was that career of conquest, due 
wholly.to one marvelious mirtd. Alexander, indeed, in 
military and practical genius seems to stand above ail 
Greeks, as C^sar abovd all Romans; they two the 
greatest chiefs of the ancient world. No stor\' in historj^ 
is so romantic as the tale of that ten years of victory 
wb«3l Alexander, at the head of some thirty thousand 
veteran Greeks, |xjured over Asia, crushing aum after 
army, taking city after city, and receiving the luim.ige 
of prince after prince, himself fighting like a knight- 
errant: until, subduing the Persian empire, and fiiercing 
Asia from side to side, an<i liax ing reached even the 
great river.s of India, iic turned back i<' jlabylon to 
organise h!.S vast (•mpire. to found new cities, fionr life 
into the decrepit frame of the East, and give to these 
entranced nation.s tlu arts and wisdorn of Greece. For 
this he came to Babylon, but came thither only to die. 
&»dle.ss confusion ensued ; province after prov ince broke 
up into a separate kingdom, and the vast empire of 
Alexander became the of military aiK enturer.s. 

Yctj.Aomh this creation of his genius, like so much 
else that Gra'cc accomplished, was. indeed, in appear- 
ance a di.sastrous failure, still it had^not bevu in vain. 
The Greek mind was diifu.stxl over me F;ist like the 
rays of the rising sun when it revives and awakens 
slumbering nature. The Greek language, the most 
wonderful instrument of thought ev^ eomjxrsed by 



", wisToiiy,'' ' 

, Iw^me’^ to :^tibt^^,|fe'ole civilfeed wd|ld ; it 

bound t|j|pfcber '|||:€rfuGated men from the Danube to 
tbe Indus. The ,Gt%2!k literature, poetry, history, science^ 
phil0sbphy,';iimj'^ at once tlie common property 

of the empite. brilliance, the audacity, the strength 

of the Greek reasoning a^voke ttic dormant powers of 
thought. The idea of laws, the idea of states, the idea 
of citizenship, came like a revelation upon the degenerate 
slaves of the Kastern tyrannies. Nor was the result 
less important to the Greek mind itself Now, at last, 
the world was open u ithout obstacle.^^ The ph/losophem 
poured over the new empire; they ransack^^ ,|lie re- 
cords of primcN’a! times , .they studied tlie hoarded lore 
f>f the feyptian and ' Oldastronomiical 

observations, old gi'oihebli:'^ problems, long concealed,,; 
were thrown ojx'.n to They travelled over Ihcv 

whole cotitineiu of Asia, studying its vrondtrrs of the 
past, collecting its natural curiosities, t\xi.mi 3 rung its 
surface, its climates, '’its production, plants, its 
animals, and Its human races, cu,‘t<»fns, and ideas. 
Lastly, they gathered up and pondered over the half- 
remembered traditions and the half-cornprebended mys- 
teries of Asian belief: the conceptions which had risen 
up iKdbn; the intense abstraction laf Indian and Baby- 
lonian m\'stirs, Jeivish and Egyptian prof^hets and 
priests; tlie notion of scunc g*reat principle or thought, 
or Being, utterly unseen and unkoc*\vn, above ?di gods* 
and without materia! form. Ihus arose the earliest 
germ of that spirit Avhich, by uniting Greek logic with 
Chaldean or Jewish imagination, preparesi the way for 
the religious systems of Mussulman and ("Iiristiam 
Such ^w.as the result of the great contitiest of .Alex- 
ander* ■ Not by its utter failure as an empire arc svt to 
judge, it; not by the vices and follies of its founder, nor 



’the^ meato' ^wfeieM:^y ‘0^ 

^^^oirM'Vf tile, East was renewed fj^.^tiie life'df Eiir^^^peati 
:t^lodg|it,^;by which arose the first ’5deas of :Bature^'as^ a- 
whole and of mankind as a whole, by Whkh the groiind 
Was first prepared for the Roman empire, and for 
Christian and Mahometan religion. 

As a nation the Greeks had established little that 
was* lasting. They had changed much ; they had 
-organised hardly anything. As the great Asian system 
had sacrificed all to permanence, so the Greek sacrifu ed 
all to movement 'The Greeks had crcaleil no sysUun 
of law, no political order, no social system. If civilisa- 
tion had stopped them, it would have ended in ceaseless 
agitation, disconl, and dissolution. Their character was 
wanting tn Mfrcom tenacity, and their genius 

was too often wasted in intellectual licence. Yet if 
politically they were unstable, intellectually they were 
great The lives of their great lieroes are their rich 
legacy to all future ages ; Solon, I'hcmistocics, Fcriclcs, 
Epaminondas, and Demosthenes stand forth as the 
types of bold and creative leaders of men. I'he story of 
their best days has scarcely its etjual in historje In 
art they gave us the works of Phidias, the noblest 
image of the humati form ever created by man. In 
poctryj tiie models of all lime — Homer, the greatest 
and the earliest of pcxjts ; Aischylus, the greatest master 
of the tragic art ; Plato, the most eloqucnt^of moral 
teachers; Fihdar, the first of ail in lyric art In 
philosophy and in science the Gree^ mind laid the 
foundations of all knowledge, l:H:yond which, until the 
last three centuries, very partial advaTicc had been made. 
Buildihg ' on ' the ground prepared-by the Egyptians, 
tiiey did mtjith to ^perfect arithmetic, raised geometry 



‘:srielnce .by itself^ 'and iiwented that sy$teitt /of'.; 
^ astronomy whic^,^, served the world 'for fifteen centorios* 
ViO'JknowIedge of animal life an#' the art , of , healing they 
constructed a body of accurate observations and sound 
analysis ; in physics, or the knowledge of the material 
earth, they advanced to the point at which little was 
added till the time of Bacon himself. 

in abstract thought their results were still more 
surprising. All the ideas that lie at the root of our ^ 
modern abstract philosophy may be found in germ in 
Greece. The schools of modern mcta])hysics arcj the 
development of conceptions vaguely gras{>ed by them. 
They analysed with perfect j>recision and wonderful 
mimiteness the processes employed in language and in 
reasoning ; they systematised grammar and logic, rhctoi ic 
and music ; they correctly analysed the human mind, 
the character, the emotions, and loundcd the science of 
morality and the art of education : they correctly 
analysed Jhc elements of society and political life, and 
initiated the science of politics, or the theory of social 
union. i..astly, they criticised and laid baa^e all the 
existing beliefs of mankind ; pierced the imposing false** 
hood of the old religions ; meditated on all the various 
answers ever given to the problem of human tlestiny, 
of the universe and its origin, and slowly worked out 
the conception o<* unity through the whole visible and 
invisible universe, which, in some shape or other, has 
been the belief of man for twent)' centuries. Such were 
their gifts to the world. It was an intellect active, 
subtle, and real, marked by the true scientific character 
of freedom, precision, and consistency. And, as the 
Greek intellect overtopped the intellect of all 'races of 
and combined in itself the gifts of all others, so 
were the great intellects of Greece all overtopped and 
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cont?«3(ltirated i'rt'<>ne^:^rcat mind~the greatest, doubtless^ ' 
of ‘;a0 .hum^o matchless Aristotle ; as the 

poet, says, ^The master those who know/ who, m all 
branches of human knowledge, built the foundations of 
abiding truth* 

Let us pause for a moment to reflect wliat point we 
have reached in the history of civilisaliou. Asia had 
founded the first arts and usages of material life, t:)egrm 
the earliest social institutions, and taught us the rudi- 
ments of science and of thought. Greece had expanded 
all these in infinite variety and subtlety, liad instituted 
the free state, and given Hfe to poetry and art, had 
formed fixed habits of accurate reasoning and of system- 
atic observation. Materially and intellectually civilisa- 
tion existed. Yet in Greece we feci that, socially, 
everything is abortive. The Greeks had not grown 
into an united nation. They split into a multitude 
of jealous republics. Hicse republics split into hostile 
and n.;stless factions, Aiuj when tlie genius of the 
Macedonian kings had at last founded an empire, it 
lasted but twenty years, and gave plae^ to even more 
colossal confusion. All that we associate with true 
national existence was yet to come, but the noble race 
who were to found it had long been advancing towards 
their high destiny. Alexander, perhaps, had scarcely 
heard of that distant, half-educated people, who for 
four centuries had been slowly building up the power 
w^hieh was to absorb and supersede his empire. 

FEr* beyond ’ the limits of bis degenerate subjects, 
worthier successors of his genius were at hand * Uic 
Romans were coming upon the world. Xhe Greeks 
|t>tekd the the nation; The Greeks 

, were 'the autfiar.s of philosophy, tire Romans of govern^ 
'''toent,ju$tiC;e, and' peace. The Greek ideal was thought, 
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tli:e" Roman id€af’'4»a^^ law. Tha 
nohl%Jfesson of indtvidiial, 
still n^,€r' lesson, the sense of socia!_ ’4$S|S'^ , '‘'ft 
therefore; , that to the Romans, 'as io.'^ihe'''peopfo' WM 
afoOe '.threngho all ages gave unity; peace, and ordcr^ 
\o the cMliscd world, who gave us the deifltehts of our 
mcxiem political life, and liave left us the rfche$t reecwd 
of public duty, heroism, aiul self-sacrifice — it is just that 
. to them we assign the place of the rjipblest nation in 
^ancient history, 'Ihat which marks tlfo Roman with- 
^ his true greatness was his devotion to t:ho social bod^," 
[ his sense of self-vsurrender to country : a ‘duty , to wlil^h 
the claims of family and person were iinpHcitly to yield ; 
W'hicii neither deaih, ru>r agony^ nor disgrace cohld, 
subdue; which wa.» Uk* on!}^ rew<trd, pleasure; t>r re- 
ligion which a true citi/:cn €t>uld need This ' was the 
greatjiess. not of a few leading eharacters, lint of an 
entire people during many gcnerati(*us.;' The Rcanan 
state cli<J not give uierefy examples of heti^es^it was 
formed of henx-s; nor were tlwy less marked by tlw‘ir 
sense of obcdfence, sul>nussion to rightful authority 
•whcTc the interest of the state lequired it, suhrnlssic^'i to 
order and law. • 

Nor were the Rornarrs wi|hout a deep sense of justice* 
They did not uar to crush the conquered; once sub- 
dued, they tlcait with them as their fellows, they made 
equal laws and a common rule for lhcao;^they lx>'nii'd 
them all into tfic same service of their common country^, 
Above al! other nations in the u'orld 'they believed, dn 
their mission and destiny. 'From age to age ttejri 
pauised not in one great object No prize could begufe 
'them, no "delusion distract them. Each Romati feit 
divinity of the Eternal City, destined always to 
. onwards m triumph : in its service ' every faculty ,of Wii 
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tfBs,' wealth, ari4 rest were as notljlhe 
faitfi.they could plan out for l2 
up so as to prepare fofvasT t- 
tepstou^dcuiate far distant lay «tone by 

stone walls of an enduring structure. Hence 
throughout the great age each Roman was a statesman 
for he needed to provide for the future ages of his 
country ; each Roman was a citizen of the world for all 
natmm weto destined to be his fellow-dtize.rs’; each 
Roman could command, for he had learnt to obey aS 
to know that he who command.s and he who obeys are 

power-thcir coUoh 

Long and stern were the efforts by which this power 
was built up. Deep as is the mystery which covers the 

ce^e ofthe Italian peninsula, along the banks of the 
he^v ’ ^^^>'J"ents of two tribes were fused by some 
heioic chieftain into one; the first more inteHectua! 
!>upple, and ingenious, the second ^rc stubborn’ 
courageous, and faithful. We .sec more clearly how this 
com^und people ro.se through the strength of these 

r ndthtr*"*' the fonunoS tf 

tht ncighbourmg tribes ; how they tong maintained 

tat rdigioas order of society which the Greeks so eaT l\- 

hfe filled them with reverence for the duties of family 
fo theu ^parenfo, their wives, for the memoo^ aiiTtoc 
.pint of their dead ancestors, taught them smbmi.ssion 
for^L^*^ chiefs, devotion to their motoer-city love 

traditions, tS 

"“-‘""“tl. ~mpass«l thei, 

iWwaSlS “t 

cjfob.other ; how this sense of social duty 
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grew into the very fibres of their iron kept the 

state through all dangers rooted perishable 

trust and instinct of a massive peopte f then how this 
well-knit |^ce advanced stej) by step upon their neigh- 
bouring slowlj'' united thejii in one, gave them 

their onw laws, made them their own citizens ; step by 
»ttep advanced upon the onl}* civilised nation of the penin- 
sula, the tlieocralic society Etruria,^ took from tliem 
the arts of wdr and peace ; how the hqrdes of Northern 
barbarians poured over the |X'ninaft1a like a fiotxl, 
sweeping all the nations below !ts**waters, and when 
they emerged, Rome only was left stnuig and confi<lent ; 
how, after four centuries of constant str\igg!e, held up 
always b>' the sense of future greatness, the Romans 
had at length absf.>rbed one by one the* leading nations 
of lo'ily, and by one suiweme effort, after tln'rty t'carj^ of 
u ar, had crushed their noblest an<i strongest deals, their 
equals in all but genius and fortune, and stood at lasj 
the masters of Italy, from shcn*c to slxu'e. j 

Soon came th{‘ great crisis of their history, the long 
wars of Re»me and Cat^^cu C)n one side was the'^ 
getuus of war, empin^lfewg oand art, on the otl>trr the 
genius of commerce, industry, and wealth. The sub 
jfjcts of Carthage ere scattered over the Mediterranean, 
tlie power of Rome was crmpact. Carthage fought' 
with rc*gu!ar mercen<#ries, Rome with her disciplined 
citizens, ('arthage had consummate generals, but 
Rome had matchless soldiers. Long the scale IremblerL 
Not once nor twice was Rome stricken w>wn to the 
dust. Funic fleets swept the seas, Afrririn horsemen 
scoured the plains. Barbarian hordes vvt/e gathered up 
by the wealth of Carthage, and ma},7^.!ni!led by the 
gernus of her great cjiptain. For 'lier fought the 
OTeatest military irenius of the ancient' Worldj perhaps of 
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all 'time. Kfitifiibal, Wmsclf a child _ of the camp 
traming a veteran army in the wars of Spain, led 
his victorio# troops across Gaul, crossed the Alps, 
poured down upon Italy, struck down army after arrny^ 
and at last, by one crowning victory, scattered the last 
military force of Rome. Beset by an invincible army 
in the heart of Italy, her strongholds" storj:xuid, withciut 
generals or armies, without money or a!tie\, without 
cavalry or ships, it seemed that the last hour of K!)n:>e 
was come. Now, if ever, she needed that faith tri her 
destiny, the vsolid strength of her slow growth', and the 
energy of her entire {Xi'Ople. They did not fail hen In 
her worst need her people held firm, her senate never 
lost heart, armies grew* out of the very remnants and 
slaves within her walls. Inch by inch the invader was 
driven back, watched and besieged in turn. The genius 
of R(»me n.'vived in Scipio. Me it was who, wit!) an 
eagle’s sight, saw the weakness of lier enemy 3 ^/’swoo.pe,d, 
with an eagle’s flight, upon Carthage herselfTand at last, 
before her walls, owrtluevy^ Hannibal, and. with him the 
hopes and power of hi^ country and his race. ^ 

It hi in these first centuries that ue see the sourc e of 
the greatness of Rome. 1‘hen was.Jdunded her true 
strength. What tales of heroism, kiignity, and endur- 
ance have thc)^ not left us ! There arc no types of 
public virtue grander than these. Bnitus conHeii^ning 
his traitor sons to death ; Horatins defending the bridge 
^against an army ; Cincinnaius taketi from the plough 
to ruk l^he state, returning from ruling the state again 
to the ^T^Jongh ; the Deed, father and sun, solemnly 
devoting thtipselves to death to propitiate the gods of 
Rome ; prisoner going to his home only to 

exhort his people to yield, and ^ returning calmh^ to 
his prison ; Cornelia offering up her children to death 
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conteot'tjO.’Uve -laie simple ycoonen r olA^wd- j^wng-jevift^' 
i^jfcdy to march to' ■ certain '"Asyjitli ; 'hearts '.proof' s^SwOst'- 
i^ldquence, golA or pleasu|w; noble mahtons trawwn^^^ 
theiir children to duty ; senates ever confident In th^b 
country ; generals returning from conquered nations 
in poverty ; the leader of “triumphant;' armies becoming 
the equal of the humblest citizens. 

Carthage once overcome, the conquest of the wo'rM 
followed rapid^. Spain and the islands of the Medi- 
terranean Sea w'ere the prizes of the war. Lower Gaul, 
Gre^e, and Macedon were also within fifty years incor- 
porated in Rome. She pushed further. The whole 
empire of Alexander fell into her hands, and at length, 
after seven hundred years of conquest, she remained the 
mi.stresjf of the civili-sed world. But, long before this^ 
she herself had become the prey of convulsions. The 
marvellous empire, so rapidly e.xpanded, had deeply 
corrupted the power which had won it Her old heroes 
Were no more. Her virtues failed her, and her vast 
dominions had long become the prize of bloody and 
.selfish factions. T)ie ancient republic, who.se freemen 
had once met to consult in the Forum, broke up in 
the nevt' position for which her system was utterly 
uirfit. 

For nearlv ifc i century the great empire had inevitably 
tended towaras union in a single centre. One dictator 
after another had ix>ssessed and misused the sovereign 
power. At last it passed to the worthiest, and the rule 
oyer the whole ancient world came to its greatest name, 
the noble Julius Ca.sar. In him were found more than 
Roman genius for government and law, with a 
gehtleness and grace few Romans ever had ; an intellect 
truly Greek in its love of science, of art, in reach and 



th-ought',; aiid,a^i??e all this, in spite of vices 
aiid which he shared with his age, a breadth of 

/vjew'and heart, a spirit of^'hi^nan fellowship and social 
progress, peculiar to one who was the friend of men of 
. different races, countries, and ideas* Julius was con* 
surnrnate genera!, orator, poet, historian, ruler, lawgiver, 
reformer, and philosopher ; in the highest sense the 
statesman,- jnagnnnimous, provident, laborious, large- 
hearted, affable, i-eso!utc, and brave. With him the 
Roman empire enters on a new and better phase* lie 
first saw and showed 1k»w this vast aggregate of men 
must be ruled no longer as the subjects of one con(|uej> 
ing cit}’, but as a real and single state governed in the 
interest of all, with equal riglits and common laws ; and 
Rome be no longer the nii'.trcss, but the leader only of 
the nations. In this spirit he broke with the old Roman 
temper of narrow nationality and f>ride ; raised to power 
and trust new men of all ranks and of all nations; 
opened the old Roman privileges of citizmshir; to the 
new subjects ; labcnired to complete and teKtetu! the 
Roman law ; reorganised tlic administration of the 
distant proviticcs ; ;,md sought to extinguish the trace 
of party fury and hiitrcd. 

When the ^elfish mge of the old Homan aristr^cracy 
had struck him down before his work w as half complete, 
yet his work did not perish with him. 0"hc Roman 
empire at test rose to the level whic!) he laid plantied 
for it For some two centuries it did succeed in maim 
taining an era of progress, peace, and civilisation — a 
government, indeeq, a.t times frightfully corrupt, at 
times convuls«id to its foundations, yet in the main in 
accordance with nece>ssitics of the times, and rking 
in its highest ' ty,pes to wise, tranquil, and |)rudent rule, 
embracing alj^. open to all, just to all, and bclovc^d by 
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';';^li, ■ Then it, was, .during those two cehtUTie$,‘blolieh;;;*|i«^'‘''- 
the>^{wer^, W temporary^ eonvutsions, that the natic>B.Cpf 
'Burope VOi»rnto civilised life*'^ Then the Spaniard, tke ' 
'Gadir^hO' Briton, the German, the 'people 'that dwelt 
along the whole course of the Rhine and the Danutxi, 
0rst leanit the arts and ideas of life ; law, government, 
society* educatloji, industiy, appeared amongst them ; 
and over the tracts of land trodden for so many cen- 
turies rival tribes and devastating hordes, security 
first apjjeared, turmoil gave place to repose, and there 
rose the notion, not forgotten for ten centuries, of the 
solemn Peace of Rome. 

Let us recount wliat it was that the Roman Iiad given 
to the world. In the first place, his law — that Roman 
law% the most ficrfect political creation of the human 
mind, which for one thousand years grew with «)ne even 
and ex{)anding life — the luw' whu l: is the basis of all 
the law of Europe, including oven <iur own. Then the 
political system of U>wns. The actual numicipa] con- 
stitution of the old cities of W estern Europe, from 
Gibraltar to the Baltic, from the Gharmel to Sicily, is 
but a devclopmcul of the Romanjeily, which Listed 
through the Middle Ages, and begiuj modern industrial 
life. . Next, all the institutions of i|dministration and 
police which, modern Europe has d<|veloped had their 
origin there. To tliem in the Middip Ages men turned 
when the age of confusion was ending. To them again 
men turP^i when the Middle tlicmsclves were 

passing The establishment elective asscinblics, 
of graduated magistracies, of local Mid provincial justice, 
of public officers and public institupons, free museums, 
baths, theatres, libraries, and .school^— all tl^it wt under- 
Astand by organised society, in a wprd, may‘Be traced 
back to the Empire. Throughout ail Western Europe, 
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germ, civilisation arost^ and raised its head 
the invasion of the Northern tribes. From the 
same source, too, arose the force, at onre monarchic and 
municipal, which overthrew the feudal system. It was 
the remnant of the old" Roman ideas of provnicial 
organisation that first formed the counties and duchies 
which afterwards coalesced into a state. It was the 
memory of the Roman township which gave birth to 
the first free towns of Europe. It was the tradition, of 
a Roman en\peror which, by long intermediate steps, 
transformed the Teutonic chieftairr into the modem 
king or emperor. London, York, Lincoln, Winchester, 
Gloucester, anfi Chester were Roman cities, and formed 
then, as^the)' <fid for the earlier periods of our history, 
the pleois of <..»ur national administration. Paris, Rouen, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, in I'rance ; Constance; 
Basle, Coblentifi, Cologne, upon tlie Rhine ; Cadiz. Bar- 
celona, St viHc, T<dedo, Lisbon, in the Iberian —Genoa, 
Milan, Vcro!ia, Rome, and Naples in the Italian penin- 
sula, were itt Roman, as in fuodern times, the great 
national centnss uf their rcs[)eclivc ccaintrii s. Ihit, abo\ c 
all else, Rome founded a permanent system of free 
obedience to the laws on the om: hand, and a tem- 
perate admini.^lratiot) vf them on llic other ; the 
cortstant .sense of each citizen having his plaoi' in a 
complex whole. 

The Roman’s sjri^nglh was in ru' tion, not in tliouglit C 
but in thought he gave us something besides his special 
creation of universal law. It was his to discover the 
meaning of history, Egypt bad carved on eternal rocks 
the pompous ghronicles of kings. The Greeks wrote 
profoud4 brilliant memoirs. It was reserved to a 
Romto to conceive and executethe history of his people 
stretching over 'Bcven hundred years, and 4 k:> give the 
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co'ntiwity an'<|,i unity '^C 
'Ilci^art ''tSie; Roman did little "bijt develop, 
types of " a^'chitceture into stupendous^ and conipi^^'"'-' 
forms, fit for new uses, and worthy of* his peopled 
grandeur* But the great triumphs of his skill were in 
engino^irig. He invented the arch, the dome, and the 
viaduct The bridges of the Middle Ages were studieti 
from Roman remains. The great 'domes of italiati 
cathedrals, of which that of our own St Pauts is an 
imitation, were formed directly on the model of a temple 
at Koine. But in thought, tlie great gift of Rome was 
in her language, which ha$ served as an admirable in- 
strurtent of religious, moral, and |X)!itical reflection, 
and, with many dialectic variations, forms the bast* of 
the languages of tliree of the great rialions of Eiiroixi. 
rhen it was, uiuier tlic Roinan ciT\pire,^that the stores 
of Greek thought became common to the world. As 
the empire of A lexander had shed them o\'ct the East, 
the empire of Rome gave them to the \\'est. Greek 
language, literature, fxxtry, science, and art became the 
common education of the civilisetl world ; and from the 
Grampians to the Euphrates, from the A this to the Rhine 
and the ^Caucasus, for tite first and only time in tfic 
histor}^ of man, Europe, Asia, and Africa Termed one 
political whole. The union of the oridnlal half, indee<k 
was mainly exfopal and material, but throughout the 
western liaJf a cornmon order of ideas prevailed* Their 
religion wcis the l>elief in many gods — a system in which 
each of ^ the |x»vcrs of nature, eacli \'irtue, each art, was 
thought to be the manifestation of some ‘Separate god* 
It a system which stimulated “ attivity, .self-reliancey 
toleration, sodability, and art, but which left tie/Clt'fornal:- 
world a vague an4^' unmeaning 'ttiystery, and fkt 'l|teart 
of ‘man a prey^^'' violent and conflicting 'passions* It 
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that idea of unity ,^hich alone oait sustain, 
science, md"'^6m can cstaKbfi In the 
' 'tea^t 'a fixed and elevated moral conscience. 


The Roman system had its strong points, but it had 
many weak, They were in the main three. It was a 
system fotrnded upon wgi; upon slavery, upon fictions' 
and dreams. As to war, it is most true that war was 
not tlten, as in modttrn times, the monstrous negation Of 
civilisatioii. It sceans that by war alone could nations 
then be pressed into that union which was essential to 
all future prognsss. Whilst war was common to a|l the 
nations of antiquity, with the Romans alone i\ became 
the instnnnenl of progress. I'lic Romans warrecionly 
to found fxjacc. Tliey did not so much conquer as in- 
corporate the nations, Not more by the strength of the 
Rorruan than by the instinctive siibinissioTi in the con- 
quered to his manifest su|H’ri<»rity, was the great ('nq>irr. 
built lip. Victor^ ami vavjijuishcd share in the honour 
of the o<Jinmon roull— law. order, pcare, and govern- 
ment! Wdien liie Romans conquered, it was (,aicc for 
alL That vvhicli once bv^^caine a province of tlic Roman 
empire rested theuceforlh in profound IrampiilHty. 
standing arm ic>, no brutli! soldiery, overawed the interiew 
or the town:$. W’hitst all wiihiii’Thc circle of thf” (aii|jirc 
rested in peace,^.akmg its fnjnliers'Stoo<l the Jisciplin.sl 
veterans of Rome watching the roving hordes of bar- 
liarkms, piotccting the pale of civilisation. 

Slil'lphowevex useful in its place, it was a ‘U'cin of 
W'ar : a sysfen necessarily fatal ih the los'r;* i \ a \ i‘o all 
progress, to all industry, to all the domestic' virtues, to 
iil! the gentler feefpgs. In a kate in which all g^real 
ideas /'i^d/niditions originated iij conquest, the dignity 
ol labour, the ait$ of industry, were never recogniscxl or 
respcr' di ; . the era of conquest over, the existence of the 
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jid(le, and vicious. Cliarity, Humanity, were; 

^unkflowD virtu^. Ifhe bo^ was sacrificed. The con- 
ditiion of woman in the of the &m% relations 

*aank to the lowest ebb, ■-l'n.ii?5Word|''the stern virtues ‘of 
the old Roman private life seemed St|ding in inhuman 
'' ferocity and monstrous dchat^c%^. ’ ' ’ 

Secondly, the Roman^ li'kfi-: evy^' ...jincien t system, was 
a system of slavery. It ex^|(||l^y"'for the few. True 
industry^ was imposslbIe*JPffT^,;;|^ industrial ’class 

wer^ degraded. The owners df wealth and its pro- . 
' ducers were alike demorali'^od. In the great towns were 
gathered a miserable crowd" of poor freemen, w^'th all 
the vices of the 'mean whites.* Throughout Italy 
the land was cultivated, not hy a p^asantiy, not by 
scattered labourers, hut by gangs of - slaves, guarded in 
workhouses and watched b)^ overseers. Hence usually 
Uhe free population and all civilisatMjn was gathered 
in the. towns. The spaces between and around them 
w^ere wildernesses, with pasturage and slaves in place of 
agriculture and men. 

, Thirdly, it was a s^ ^tem based on a belief ip ii;multi- 
tude.-.Qf gods, a system without truth, or- coherence, or 
ppwer. There was no single belief to lihite all classes 
in one faith. Nothing ennobling to trust in, no standard 
of right and wrong which could act op the moral natuie. 
There were no recognised teachers. The modil and 
material were hopelessly confused. The polit^llatfelPa ^ 
no system of morality, /eligion, ohbelief, and wer^fe void ‘ 
of moral authority, though they^ claimed to have a moral 
right. The phila$opheiw^d the moralists were Ixardlyf. 
members of the ‘itate taught only to a circle of 

, admirers, and exercised^^j^^fje, 'Socia! influence* - 
mligion''^ the people h^’io|g 'ceased to be^ bblicsred, 
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lorig been wi^boiiil:^ any moral purpose'; it l>ecame 
a„y«»|fUfe,.mass of tr'^ditions. , 

’ , ' these threefold sources of corruption— Wv*r;'’ 
'SlaYCQ^|i}Jfee belief^the Roman' e magnificent 

witho^t^,; was a rott^fab^c within. Politically 'vigorous;, 
morally If' was diii^scd. ^ perhaps has tiu' world' 
witnessed cases of Su<jii-;|topeifiidous moraf corruplinn, as 
when imrncnse boundless riches, and native 

energy were left as!^ey'‘Wjere thfsn without object, con- 
trol, 'or shame. tM]^; from time to time, there broke 
forth a veiy orgy of wah^bn strength. But its hoi|j|was 
come. The best spirits were till filled with a sciSc <}( 
the hollowness and corrujition around them. Statesmen, 
poets, and j>hi}osophers in all these last eras were p<»ur- 
ing forth their a unplaints and fears, or feebly attempting 
remedies. The new element had long benm making its 
way unseen, had long been prc[)aring ihe ground, and 
througimiit the civilised world there was rising up a 
groarf of weariiiess and despair. 

PV>r three centuries a belief in the existence of oiie 
God 'ak»ne, in whom wen* can cen grated all power and 
goodness, wiio cared f u' the hioral guidance of rnaukina, 
a txdief in t}u: immortality cd, the soul and its existence 
in another stale, luid been growing up in tlu^ minds of 
thc"bcst Greek thinkers,^ noble morality of IIhu' 
philosophers had tak,<^!5l^^irbng hold of t!ie higher con- 
sciences of Rome, and bad diffused am<*ngst the Hotter 
spirits throughout life empire new and purer types. 
Next due great empTO itself, forcing all nations in one 
stale, had Umg inspired in its worthiest members a 
'sense of tiie great brotherhr>od of mankind, had sfuwi)' 
jxdfigated the w^otst evils of slavery, and pavt^d the ^vay 
sodety. Thirdly* another and a gn^ater 
s:Caii|P at work. ' Through Greek teachers the world 
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‘ -toil lo{i]g been .^wingf'fatjmliar with';tl)t'>eHgion»’>:MeaS'^ 
0^1 Asia> I'tH conceptian^?'^^a .superhuman '"st’ 

.v6r!cl of spirit^ angclj demon, future state, and aver’rulin^; 
Cre;jii>r, with its mystical imagety; tts 'spiritual poetry,' 
its intense zeal and fervent emotion. And tiow, partly 
from the contact with Greek thought and Jioman civil*- 
Jsatioii, a 'great change was taking place in the very 
I heart of that small Jcwish-race, of all the races of Asi^^ 
ktiown to us the most intense, imaginative, and piiM't 
possessing a high seirscof personal morality, thc^eoiest' 
ye^ings of the heart, and the deepest capUfety for' 
Spiritual fervour. In their midst anrse a fellowship of 
dwott'^l brethren, gathered around ont* noble and touch- 
ing character, which adoration Iras veiled in rnysteiy'' till 
he passes from tlie pale of definite history. On them 
had daw'ncd the visioii of a new era f)f their national 
faith, which shouhl ex|)aml the tlmotion of David, the 
spiritiial ze^i of Jsaiah, and the mural power of Samuel 
into a gi'ntler, vvi<lei\ and more k>\ing spirit. 

1 low this new idea grew to the height of a new religion, 
and was shed over the whiule earth by the strength of 
its inicnsity and purity, is to us a iamiliar talc. We 
know how the first fellowship of the brethren met; how* 
they \vcT)l forth witli wtsrds of mercy, love, justice, and 
hofxj; we know their self-denial, hiunility, and zCa! ; their 
herojc lives andawfui rleailis; their lovingnatures andtBcir 
noble purposes ; how the)" gathenxl around them wherever 
they came the purest and greatest; howonrmss mouii-' 
tains, seas, and continents the cummunicni of saints joined 
in affectionate trust ; how from the deepest corruption of 
the heart' aro.*x.‘ a yearning for a truer life ; how the new 
faith, ennobling the instincts of human, nature, raiscVl up 
the slave, thej^oor, and the humble to the'digintj" of 
'coimmon manhooti, and gave new meaning to the true 
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erf Iworpanhood ; how, by slow jdegeces, the church,; 
; ' of right, of morality, and of communion, 

rfjpi^e j bow the first founders and apostles of this fai^" 
arid died, and all their gifts were concentnit<Ki in 
on©, of all the characters of certain history doubtless 
tbe loftiest and purest — the unselfish, the great-<hearted 
Paul, 

.fe Deeply as this story must always interest' us, let us 
hot forget that the result was due not to «,)ne man or to 
one people-^that each race gave its share to the whole: 
Greece, her intellect and grace ; Rome, her .soci^|||bn* 
stinct, her genius for discipline ; Jud:ta her intensity of 
belief and personal morality ; Egypt and the African 
coast their combination of Hellenic, Jialaic, and Roman 
traditions. The task that lay before tht: ^c\^' religion 
was im«ncn.se. It was, upon a uniform faijtiu to found 
a .system of .sound ami common morality; to reform 
the deep-rooted evils of slavery : t<j institute a metlnxl 
which should educate, teach, and guide, and bring out 
the tenderer, purer, atid higher instincts of our nature. 
The I'rowers of mind ami of cliaractcr had been trained* 
first by Greece and titen by Rome;. To the Christian 
church came the loftier mission of vnliug the affections 
and the heart. 

ETom henceforth the hi.stojy of the world sbow.s a new 

character- 

Now and henceforward we .see two elements itt civi- 
lisation working .side. b>’ side — the practical and the 
tnoral, There is now a .system to rule the .state and a 
sy.stem to act ppsm the mind ; a body of men to edu- 
cate, to guide and elevate the spirit and the character of 
the individual, as well as a .set of ru!e.s to enforce the 
law'.s airf diract the action of the nation. There is 
heiKeforw'^ the state and tire churclu Hitherto <«11 

E . 
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htid basin confused ; statesman wSre priests and teachers!; ■ 
public officers pretended to order meiVs lives by law^ and 
pretended in vain, Hencefor^v^ard for the true sec|Uence 
of history we must fix our view on Europe, on Western 
Euroix^ alone : we leave aside the East The half-Roman- 
ised, the half-Christianised East will pass to the empire 
of Moharnmed, to the Ar^, the Mongol, and the Turk. 
For tlie true evolution of^ civilised life we must regard 
the 'heirs of time, the W€$% in which is centred the 
pi^’^ess and the iuture of the race. Henceforward, then, 
fblpiie ten centuries of the Middle Ages which succecdeil 
i!a Wesyii*i Europe the fallAf the Roman emf>irc, we 
jhafC two mo\*ements to w^^together — Feudalism and 
Catholicism — tl\e s)\stem stat^,^ and the system of 

the c]||urch : let us turn now*^to the (brmer. 

** The vast empire of Rome broke uj) with prolongecl 
convulsions. Its conccntratioti in any single hand, ho\ij| 
ever necessary as a transitioti, bccinne loo wist as a petA 
maiuiit system. It vvaiitcd a ntrai^ropulation ; it wa^if; 
^vholly witliout local life. 'Long t^c a\v<'strucid barbarians' 
stood pausing to attack. At length they broke 
Ever bolder and more nutTK!rou.s tribes f>oured onward.^ 
In wave after wave they swept over the whole empire^ 
sacking cities, laving waste the strongholds, at length 
stoiTning Rome itself; and laws, learning, industry, art, 
civilisation iis«'lf, seem swallowed up in the deluge. 'For 
a mofhent it af^pcared that all that was Roman had 
vatiished, It was submerged, but not destroyed. Slowly 
the waters of this overwhelming invasion abate. Slowly 
the old Roman hnvns and their institutions begin to 
appear above the waste like the highest points of a 
ficKxled countiyv Slowly the old landmarks reap|H*af 
and the- forms of civilised existence. Four , centmies 
w'ere pfiussed in one continual ebb and flow ; 'biit at length 



tmmmss rnovcrnmt suhsi&, t)ne by one the con- 
qu^ing tribes settled, took root, ' ^iid occupied the soik 
btep^by step they learned the artr of old Rome At 
leflgth they were transformed from the invaders into the 
defenders. King after king .strove to give fonn to the 
heavmg mass, and put an en&to this long era of con- 
fumn. One, at length, the greate.st of them all, suc- 
ce«ed, and reared the framework of modern Europe, 
f Ir imj:)crial CharJemagnp, the greatest name 

of Middle Ages, who, like .some 'Roman emiXMcr 
restored to life, rnarshaUcrl the various tribes which tod 
scttM in France. Germany. Ita])^ and the north of 
Spam, into a suij^Ie empire, beat back, in a long life of 
war the tide of i.mders on tlie west, the ‘north, and 
south._ Saxon, Nortlnnan, and Saracen, and awrikened 
anew m the memory of nations the ty,>c of civil govern- 
ment and organised .society. 1 li.s work in itself wa.s but 
a SHigie and a temporary effort ; but in its distant con- 
sequences It has left great, permanent effects. It was 
like a desperate rally in the midst of confu.sion • but'it ’ 
gave ^mankind time to recover much that they had lost 
in Ins emjiire may be traceil the nucleus of the state 
system of Western Eurof>e ; by the traditions of his 
name, the modem monarchies were raised into: power 
He too gave shape and vigour to the fir.st efforts of 
public admini-stration. But a still greater result wa.s the 
indirect effect of hi.s life and labours, It was by the 
K '^^^t^blished rule that Ihe feudal .system 

siKmtaneously growing up from beneath 

^ p into a methodical fonn, received an imperial 
What was tbis feudal system, and what wem its 
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? ' It ''inay: be described|; a$ a locM 
ra:iprot;dA dntf ind fnv^ th,e 'first -pl^c, 

a system of local defence. The knight- was- boimd to' 
\guard;hi$fee,, the baron his barony, thecotmt his county^ 
the duke bis duchy. Then it was a system of local 
government The lord of the manor had hi*^ court of 
^ Justice, the great baron his greater court, and the king his 
court above all. Then it was a system of local industry ; 
the freeholder tilled his own fields, the knight was 
re^otisible for the welfare of his own lands. Tfie lord 
haa an interest in the prosperity of his lordship. Hence 
slowly arose an agricultural industrj% impossible in any 
othc^r way. Fhe knight cleared tlie countiy of robbers, 
or beat back invaders, whilst the husbandman ploughed 
beneath his castle walls. The nation no longer, as 
under Greece and Rome, was made up of scattered 
towns. It had a local root, a rural population, and 
complete system of agricultural life, 'fhe monstrous 
ccnlijalisation of Rome was gone, and a local govern- 
ment began. 

But the feudal system was not merely material, it was 
also mortal ; not simply ][K)liticak it was social also — nay, 
also religious. The whole of society was bound into a 
hierarchy or long series of gradations. Each man had 
his due place and rank, his rights, and his dutks;. TluJ 
knight owed protection to his mem ; fiis inen owed their 
services to him. Under the Roman system, there had 
been only citizens and slaves. Now^ there was none' so 
high but had gfa\ e duties to all below ; none so low, not 
the meanest serf, but had a claim for protection. 
all became, from king to serf, rccognt.scd members, of 
'one common society Thence sprang the closest .bond 
which has ever bound man to maa To , the , noble 
'''■ natures of the northern invaders was due 
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.the spirit of truth, faithfaloess, 
''iBd , trust* the lofty sense of honour which', 
"hohh^ 'the Warrior'' to his captain » the vassal t^JwriOrd, 
the squire to his knight It ripened into the finest 
temper which has ever ennobled the man of action, the 
e$s©hce of chivalry ; in its true sense not dead, not des- 
tined to die— the temper of mercy* courtesy, rind truth, 
of fearlessness and trust, of a generous use of power and 
strengi^, of succour to the weak, cumforl to the poor, 
reverence for age, for goodness, and^4br woman ; which 
revolts against injustice, oppression, and untruth, and 
never listens to a cal! unmoved It is not possible that 
this spirit is dead It watched the cradle of rnodern 
society, and is the source of our poetry and art ; it must 
live for future service, tran^rorined from a military to a 
fieacefu] society. It may yet revive the 'seeds of trust 
and duty between man and man, inspire the labourer 
with dignity and gefierohily, raise the landlord to a con- 
sciousness of duty, and renew the mysterious bond 
which unites all thOsSe who labour in a common work. 

Wc turn to the Church, the rnora! element which 
pervades the Middle Ages. Amidst tl\e crash of .the 
failing empire, a.s darker grew the storm which swept 
over the \'isible Slate on earth* more and more the 
better spirits turned their eyes tc>^vards a Kingdom 
abov© the earth, llicy turned, as the great 
father relates, amidst utter corriijUion to an entire 
reconstruction of morality ; in the wieck of all earthh' 
greatness, they set their hearts upon a future life* and 
strove amidst anarchy and bloodshed to found a moral 
union of society. Hence rose* the Catholic Church, 
offering to the thoughtful a niysterious and itispiring 
faith;; to the ^^pairing and the remorseful a new and' 
higher Mfe;^; to' the ^ wretched,- com fellowship* and 
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aid; to thtiperp5ex^ a majestic system of bie;lief and 

^ ''practiceA-in its cr86d Greek,, in its wor^ihip Asiatic, in 
',its' constitution Romany. la it we 'sec the Roman 
"^ genius for organisation and law, transformed and re- 
vived. In the fall of her material gre^^tncss Rome's 
social. gTcatncHS survived. Rome still remained the 
centre of the civilised world. Liitin was still the 
language which bound men of distant lands together. 
From Rome went forth the edicts which were cortimon 
to all Europe, The majesty of R<)mc was still the 
centre of civilisation. The bishop’s court t(»c>k the place 
of that of the imj>erial governor. The peace of the 
clnrch took the place of the peace of Rome ; and from 
the first, the barbarian invaders who overtlirew the* 
hollow greatness of the empire humbled themselves 
reverentiy before the ministers of religion. 

The church st(K>d lx tween the conqueror and the con- 
quered, and joined them both in one. She told to al! — 
Roman and barbarian, skive or freeman, gn at or weak 
— how^ there was one God, one Savifuir of a!!, t>nt* equal 
soul in all, one common judgment, one common life 
hereafter. She told them Imn all, as children of one 
Iwither, were in eyes equal^(y dear; how chSurity, 
fnercy, humility, devotion alotie would make thisil^ 
w t ulhy^of His love ; and at t}u:sc words there rosci up 
in tlie firtc ispiriis pf the new racCvS a sense of bruthcr- 
Aood amongst i^gK^kind, a desire for a higher life, a zeal 
for all the gentler qualities and the higher duties, such 
- as the world had not seen before. 'Fbus was her first 
,'iask accomplished, and she founded a, system of, 
morality common to all and pussit>lc to all She 
spoke to the slave of his immortal soul, to the master 
♦ of the guilt of slaverj'. .Master and slave should meet 
alike within her w^alis, and lie side by skJe'witliin her 
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cal^cdmbs; and; thus her second task ,\vas accom- 
plished, and she overthrew for ever the system of 
slavery, and raised up the labourer intf> the dignity 
of a citizen. Then she told how their common Master, 
of power unbounded, had loved t!ve humble and the 
weak. She told of the simple lives of sr-ints and 
martyrs, their tender care of the pooR » brethren, their 
spirit of bcmevolence, self-sacrifice, and self-abasement ; 
and thus the third great task was accomplished, when 
she placed the essence of practical religii)n in care for 
the weak, in affection for the famtlv , in rtwerence for 
woman, in benetdence to all, anrl in personal self- 
denial. 

Next, she undertook to edurate all alike. She pro- 
vided a body of common teachers ; she organised 
schools ; she raised sj)lendid cathedrals, where all 
might be brought into the presetice of the beautiful, 
and all forms in their highest perfection — 

architeefure, and scuipturc, and painting, and work, in 
glass, in iron, and in wood, heightened !>\ in.s|>iring 
ritual and touching music. She accepted all without 
thought of birth or place. She gathered to herself all 
the knowdedge of thetime, though all was subordinate 
to religious life. The priests, so far as such were then 
possible, weie poets, historians, dramatists, musicians, 
architects, sculptors, painters, judges, lawyers, magi- 
strates, ministers, students of science, engineers, j>hilo- 
sophers, astronomers, and moralists. Lastly, she had 
another task, and she accomplished c\cn that. It was 
to .stand between the tyrant and his viciiin ; to succour 
the oppressed, to humble the evil ruler, to moderate tlie 
horrors of v ar ; above all, to join nation to nation, to 
mediate between hostile races, to give to civilised 
Europe some element of union and cohesion. 
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Let m thtek^'Xif this ehwch--^this humanising pnwdr ^ 
’'ff/the Middle i\ges-*--as It 'was in its ,gloty, not in jts'"; 
decay. Let us remember' it aS" a system of life which 
for ten centuries possessed the passionate devotion of ; 
the foremost spirits of their time ; one which has left us 
a rich store of thought and teaching* of wise precept, 
lofty poetry, and matchless devotion: as a system 
which really f.>cnetrated and acted on the lives of men. 
Let us think of it as it u as in essence — ill its virtues* 
not in its vices — truly the union of all the men of 
intellect and character of their age towards one common 
end : not like Egyptian priests, pretending to govern 
bylaw; not like Greek philoscvphers, expourKling to a 
chosen sect; not like modern savants, thinking for 
mere love of thought, or mere love of fame, without 
method or concert, without moral guidance, without 
social purpose ; but a system in w hich the vsisest arid 
the best men of their day, themselves reared in a 
common teaching, organised on a vast scale, and 
dijr^cd by one general rule, dt: voted the whole energies 
of their brains and hearts in unisf>n logelhcr, to the 
moral guidance of society ; sought to know only that 
they iiiight leach, to teach onlv^ to improve, and lived 
onh" to instruct, to raise, to luirnunise ihHr feliow-men. 
Let us think af-it as it was at its l)est ; aiid in thfe 
forget even the imp<ibture, and 

gradatiot) of its fall ; let horror for its vices and 
for its errors l>e lost in one sentiment admiration, 
gratitude, and lionoar, for this the bi‘st and the last of 
all the organised sysltens of human socicr.y ; of ail tlic 
inistitutions of mankind, ^the most worthy of remem- 
brance and regret. . 

"But if w^eare goncroitifan pur judgment, let us l>e just 
The Catholic system is most triie^|i)f^dBastrous 
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ruiti. Excellent' in intcntioi^' and i#-'-' 
' waf//o^ 'the first 'doorrjed to inevitable,"'. 

<^brrh|>lfen from the inherent fanlts of its constitution ; . 
and 4 its intellectual basis was so distorted and pre- 
carious, that if was stained with vices and crimes from 
the very first generation. It had trained and elevated^ 
the* noblest side of human nature — the religious, the 
S0ci«il instincts of our bc‘ing ; and the' 
cnergy^^wh^u^bkh it nicl this, the prime want of men, 
uphdc^%, 'trough the long era of its iorra|.)lioti, and 
still upholds it in its last pitiable spasm, ikil with the 
intellectual and with the practical sphere of man’s life 
it was by its nature inconi|>etent to deal^ In its zeal 
for man’l%ioral progres.s it hatl taken its stand upon a 
laltiSr^nd even a preposterous belief. .Burnimg to subdue 
the lower passions of man's nature, it had \ ainly hoped 
to crush the practical jnstincts of hi> activity. It dis- 
carded with disdain the thoughts and labours of the 
ancient world. It .proclaMued as the, ideal of hiunun 
li|e a visionai^^ anti even a selfish asceticism, hdu' a 
period, for a long |H'riod, its transcendent and indis- 
{>cnsablc servict'.s m.n‘ntained it in spite of ewer}^ defect 
and vice ; but at last the time came when the outraged 
instincts reasserted their own, and sliowed how hopeless 
is any religion or s\'slcm of life not based on a con-i 
ception of humati nature as a wiiole, at once complete| 
kid triKv 

The duireh )>cgan in indiffexence towards science, 
and co.itcm}>t for material improvement. Indifference ' 
atid rv>ntempt passed at length itdo hatred and horror ; 
and it ended in denouiK'ing science, and in a bitter 
conflict with industry. At last t 1 had become, in spite 
of its better self, the enemy of aii progress, all thought, 
all industry, all freedom; It allied itself with all that 



and s^tl^ mto an e|ciite«ce of'tiniid repreialdn. 

It came that the churdh, attempting to teach 
!#>n a basis of faJseliood, to direct man’s active life 
»pw a mere!3' visionary creed, to govern a society 
^hich It only half understood, succeeded only for a 
t»me. It was scarcely founded before it began to break 
up. It had scarcely put forth its strength before it 
to decay, ft stood like one of it.s own vast 
cathedrals, building for ages yet never completed: 
falling to ruin whilst yet unfinished ; filling us with a 
sen.%of beauty, and of failure ; a monument of noble 
desi^ and misdirected strength. It fell like the Roman 
empire, with prolonged convulsion and coiruittion, and’ 
eft us a memoiy of cruelty, ignorance, tyrfinny, rapa^ 
ci(y, and vice, which we too often forget wore but the 
syiiiptoins 3Jid coitlseciucnces of it,s fall. 

We have stood beside the ri.se and fall of four great 
sta^s of the history of mankim l. The prigstly jsygiems 

.activity' q£ Greece, the niilitarv 
SISare.^^Qme,„the niprai government of Catholicism, 
Md each been tried in turn, and each had been found 
wanting. Each had di.sdained the \ irtues of the others ; 
each had failed to incorporate the others. Witli the fall 
of the Catholic and feudal sy.stem, we .enter upon the 
a^.of modem swiet}'. it is an age of dissolution, re- 
construction, variety, movement, and confusion It is 
an era in which all the former eleini-nts reasserts them- 
selve.s with new life, all that had ever been attempted is 
r^ewed again ; an era of amazing complexity, industry, 
force, in which every belief, opinion, and idea i,s 
^tictsed, transformed, arid e.xpai,ded. Eveiy institu- 
tion of society and habit of lifq E ^^oroughly unsettled 
and remodelled ; all the sciences are constructed--^art, 
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Iwiastry, policy, religion, philosophy, and morality are 
developed with a vigorous and constant growth; but, 
withah it is Jin era in which all is iiidix idnal, separate, 
and free ; without system, or unity, or harmony, such as 
had marked the four precinling epochs. 

First, the feudal system broke up under the influence 
of the vciy industry whi^'h it had itself fostered and 
reared. The great fiefs, as t became settled, gradually 
gathered into masses ; one b)' r>ne they fell into the 
hands of kings, and at length ujion the ruins of feudalism 
arose the great monarchies. The feudal atoms crystal- 
li^d into the actual nations of Europe. The variety 
and dispersion of the feudal system vanished. A central 
monarchy established uniform order, police, and 
justice; and modern political society, as w(» know it, 
rose. The invention of gunpowder hatl now made the 
knight helpless, the bullet pierced his mail, and stand- 
ing armies took the place of the feudal rnihlia. The 
discovery of the compass had opened the ocean to coin 
rnercc. The free towns expanded with a new iudustr3\ 
and covered the continent with infinite!}^ varied 
ducts. The knight became the landlord, the rnau-at- 
arms became the tenant, the serf be. aiue the free 
labourer, and the emancipation of the uorkcr, the th. i. 
the greatest victory of the church, was complete. 

Thus, at last, the energies of men ceased to he occupied 
by war> to which a small section of the society was now 
permanently devoted. Peace became in fact the natural, 
not the accidental, state of man. Society {)assed into its 
final phase of industrial existence. Peace, industry, and 
wealth again gave scoj)e to thought. The riches of the 
earth were ran.sacked, new continents were o|iened. inter* 
course increased over the whole earth. (J reeks, flying 
from Constantinople before the Turks, spread over 
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Europe, brin|jiri|r with them books, instniritwH 
tiot^s, {jems, and sculptures the science, the literature, 
and th| inventions of the 4nc5efit world, long stored up 
ti^e shores of the Bosphorus. Columbus discovered 
America* The Portuguese sailed round Africa to India . 
a host of daring ad\enturer^ penetrated untraversed seas 
ati^ lands* Man entered it itist upon the full dominion 
of the earth. Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo unveiled 
the mystery of the world, and made a revolution in all 
thought. Mathematics, chemistry, botany, and medi- 
cine, preseiwed mainly by the Arabs during the Middle 
Ages, were again taken up almost from the point where 
the Greeks had left them* The elements of the material 
earth were eagerly explored The S}\stcm of experi- 
ment (which Bacon reduced to a method) was worked 
by the common labour of jihilosophtTs and artists 
^ar the first time the human form was disseUed and 
^Hjilored. Physioloijy, as a science, Ixsgan Human 
aral -ociety became the subject of reguia! and 
iii^ghtened thought. Politics became a branch (T 
jphnosophy. With all this the new . know ledge w as 
scattered by iho printing-press, itself the prcxiuct and 
the stimulus of the movement ; in u worll^, the religious 
tein \^as raistxi from off the hurn<m powers. ^I'he ancicui 
world was Hnkedipm to the itKKlern Science, specula- 
and inventiiuj lived again after twelve centuries of 
vtrance. A fresh era of progress oj>ened v^ilh the new- 
treasure.s of the past,. 

^xt» before this transfurmation of ideas the church 
Its hollow dogmas w^rc exposed, its narrow 
ridiculed its corruj>tions probed. Men% con- 
scienc^iit<^td brains rose up against an institution which 
to teach isjthout knowledge, and to govern 
thiJui^ utterly disorfaivised Convulsion followed on 
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coi|viiM<fe ; the $truggle we call the Refonnation opened, 
and^ led to, a series of religious wars, which for a century 
and a half* shook Europe to its foundations. At the 
close of this long era of massacre and war, it was foiUid 
that the result achieved was small indeed. Europe had 
tx!en split into two religious systems, of winch neither 
one nor the other could justify its enormous preten- 
sions. Admiration for the noble cliaracters of the first 
Reformers, for their intensity, truth, and zeal, .their 
heroic lives and deaths, the affecting beauty of tlieir 
purposes and hopes, is yet possible to us, whilst we con- 
fess that tiic Protestant, like the Catholic 'faith, had 
failed to organise human industry, societ}^, and thuught; 
that both had failed to satisfy the waijts and hoots of 
man. More, and more have thought and knowledge 
grown into even fierc(*r conflict with autliorrty-«;^f Btnik 
or Pope, more and more in Catholic Erance, as in 
Ih'otestant Phigland, does tlie moial guidance of men 
pas.s from the hands of pric'^ts, or sect, to be assumed, 
if it bt: as.sumcHl at all, by the poet, the philosopher, the 
essayist, and even the journalist ; more auri more do 
churcli and sect -nand dumb and helpless in presence 
of the evils with which society is rife. 

Side b}' sick', tire religious and the |x<Htical sy'^le^n 
tottered in ruin together. From the close of the fifteentli 
century, now one, norv the oilier was furiously as;>aiied. 
For the most pari, both were struck at once. The long 
religious wars of Germany and Fran^x ; the delence by 
the heroic William the Sikmt of the free Republic 
floliand agiiinst the might of Spain; the giorii>iis 
repulse of il> Armada by F'ngland ; the immorta! revO' 
iution .achieved by our greatest statesman, Cromvvtdl ; 
the hattle of his worthy successor, AVilliam of Oratige, 
tlie oppression of Louis xiv., w'erc all but parts 



^ poli^ to wSto" 

ol^ powe^ of Fdidalism and 

ag:ainst the half-formed^ ill-govemed 
foree^«rf fiee^m, industiy, and thou^Tht; a W w 
^ struggle m which aristocracy; monarchy priv^ 
1^ caste arbitrary and military poM-er, church 
formalism, dogmatism, superstition, narrow teachini 

m turn" 

attacked, and each tn turn prostrated 

mg strugble. The principles of Protestantism Consti- 
ta^alism. Toleration, and the balance of {rower estab- 
lished a system of compromise, and for a Jentury 
restored some order in the {political and religious world 
Butin the world of ideas the contest grew still keener 
Industiy ^panded to incredible prorKirtions. and the 
i transformed before it Thought ‘ 

. into unimagined regions, and reared a new realm 

of science, discovery, and art, W'ifo social and religious 

AtT^stZT to mankind. 

At Ust the forms and ideas of human life, material 

social intellectual, and moral, had all been utterK- 

/transformed, and the fabric of Knr/^.. - ^ 

’ " “'*■ monc ot Jiurojrean societv' restcYl 

minion the crumbling crust of the past ^ 

The great convulsion came. The gathering .storm of 
^ntunes burst at length in the Fronch ifevolurioa 
Then, indeed, it .seemed that chaos was come again It 

^n, engulfing the most ancient structures, destroying 

ibruicf landmarlrs. 5* nrl * ^ 


ail former landmarks, and scattering soa 

and dismay. It .spreads from Paris throu 


Tn confusion 
corner 
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'France to Italy, to Spain, to 'CS^maiiyi' 
to -KnglaJlKi ; it pierces, like the flash from a vast »tonn>;| 
ck>ud, through every obstacle of matter, space, or form| 
It kindles all ideas of men, and gives wild energ>' to 
all purpases of action. For though terrible, it was not 
deadly. It came not to destroy but to. construct, not 
to kill but to give life. And through the darkest and 
blppdie.st whir) of the chaos there rose up clear on high, 
beftire the bewildered eyes of men, a vision of a new 
an«^ greater era yet to come— of brotherhood, of free- 
dom, and of union, of never-ending progre.ss, of mutual 
help, tru.st, co-operation, and goodwill ; an era of true 
kfiipwledge, of real science, and practical discovery' ; but, 
above all, an era of active industry' for all, of the dignity 
and consecration of labour, of a .social life just to all, 
common to all, and beneficent to all. 

That great rev'ulution is n<)l ended. The questions 
it proposed are not yet solved. VVe live still in the 
heaving.s of its shock. 1 1 j'et remains with us to show 
how rhe last vestSge.s of the feudal, hereditary, and 
aristociatic system.s may give (ilace tti a genuine, an 
orderly, and permanent republic ; how the trammels of 
a faith long grown usele.s.s and retrograde maj Ixi 
removed without injury to the moral, religious, and 
.social instincts, which are still much entangled in it ; 
how industry' may' be organised, and the workman 
qnrollt'd with full rights of citizenship, a free, a powerful, 
and a cpltivatjed member of the social body'. Such is 
the task before us. The ground is all preparetl, the 
rhM:erialis are abundant and sufficient. We have a rich 
hifvesl of science, a profusion of material facilities, a 
vast collection of the products, ideas, and inventions of 
pajst ages. Every vein of human life is full ; every 
faciilty trained to full efficiency' ; every' want 
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is,„«wpplie<l We need now 01 % hariiiofif, ; 
6n|0'|||||dn ; w#''iieed only to fronpjnto ^ whole. 

’%d^ gift*: the task tefore'.us is" to discover’’' 
some''co4tpleie and balanced, system of life; some 
common basis of belief; some object for "the ' 
fKsriS&ahle religious instincts and as|.}tiWons of mau^^ 
kind'j^sdm^e faith to bind the existence of man to tW’ 
Tiifbteiiniwdi^cjiround him; some common social end 
"for thdiight* ic|}on» and feeling ; some common gri>urH'l' 

■■ or judging. Wo need to extact ^ 

of all%lder forms of civilisation, to comhhm^ 
tli^ninand harmont% ihcm in one, a system of existence 
which may possess tomcthing of the calm, the completc-t 
. pess, and the symmetrj;f;t’>f the earliest socielic'. of men ; 
‘:^e iieal for truth, knowledge, science, and imf)n>\"cmc!ut, 
which marks the Greek, with something of his grace, his 
life, his radiant poetry and art ; the dee[> social spirit of 
Rome, its fx>litieal sagacity, its gtmius for government^ 
law, and freedom, its noble sense of public life ; above 
all else, the constancy, earnestness, and tenderness of 
the mediaeval faith, with its discipline of devotion to thc^ 
service of a Power far greater than self, with its zeal for 
the spiritual union of mankind. We have t^^iiicurnbine 
these with the industry, the knowledge^ the variety, tite 
activity, the humanity*, of modern life. 
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Qi‘ objects of 9|ady, it wW 

-?Jw,ostf.SOl^ly-in need (If a metW>d!^^-;f>ki - 

; 'Tiit^'''^!thd.ice of books {s oow'h^o 



'luAes 

irjter- 


ta^fe : foi? the subject h l>ra<:*ical!y jn^irfite • 
impossible to nm^ber ; and the nnVe o 
mmable. 1 here are some three or fmif themsaod yeat:* 
of recorded history, and the annals., it may 

pieties i^mcn dumRmany ceniurici^j^ ’^any fammji 
, h^ton^s or t\Vi^:.»^u.sand payes ama* af most 

about half aWury : and U.at for tltc iife of,,>fte-.«iion 
atone. Maca^iv-’s lascinatiny .slory-t3,.ook ocf irtued-iiim, 
xvc are tQia, Ifettro years 'of labour 4of com;>.-Hc tliah in 

T'-?r '’Wf ' in fact A 

twolv.; pfcfluc.,<.|nc volunKss 
ctly cover tl'e lite of one queen. The 
lof hranee cxtctids to lo.oeoo paye.' 


which ali^$t j 
slandatjti 


And k at Oxford that 


a crr/scicutiuus 


War completes the hi.slory of e 


*ael 


annalist 

year in sfccessiVf volume.s by the continuous .sludv o 
an «ual period." At (his rate forty thou.saT,d y^an 
WO^ hardly suffice to compile the annal.s of mankind 
,Irt this infinite sea of historie.s, memoirs, biographies 
^ man to choose ? He cann^ 


thousand volumes— nor four thousand 
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rior fo'ur h-undreti,; ' , .thtf most- needful ? which-, ; 

period,^ which is -most deservit^ 

of study. r When I say''*3^uiig(|,/l^.'not_^thin^ of 
Students, .t>ut of ordinary firesi|^^&^ii^vh*'’<Mir'inoth(^' 
tongue for busy men and and,4'»?omen':;;' 

.who cannot give their ,;Whol;^;js|i^^^ libraries, whc^-, 
‘like the a.ncicnt Greeks,', aa.’''Pwa^^^ys,, know no ■ 
language but their own, and whb aW- i|^;^o5ng iri 
competitive examinations— 4f, indeed, Iheisei^^larwis 
hold man, woman, Ixn-, or girl who ha| nweF d>’'‘.jrht ‘ 
that mental influenza, the examination ,LcaWj|d 

persons and literar)- pe.rson? 'which iS'llbt always tiic 
same thing) are apt to a.ssume that evif^y oiiic.;has of 
course read all the ordinary btxiks ; tlt^;^^ speak 
about ‘.statKlanr works, in every gent^iman's library, 
bat, alas! not always in e\crj' gentleman^s hea<i. They 
give little help to the general reader, assuming that 
every schoialhoy ha*- the dynasties of Eigyptian kings at 
his finger s ctul. and can repeat the list of the Po{>es 
backwards, as Macaulay did. No doubt, as schoolboys 
and schoolgirls, the week after we had ‘ floored ' that 
second history pat)cr in the filtal, , we could nmsr- of us 
perform these feats of premory. But mayj(MB|p have 
forgotten these dates and names, have got riitnllihiixed 
about our Egj'ptian dj nasties, and are even soincu'hat 
shaky with our Bourbons, Plantagencts, and Moheru 
staufims. To tho.se of us in such a case, it is tantalising 
to be dazzled by the leafned with the latest cuneiform 
inscription, or the la-st newly excavated barrow, which 
finally decides the site of some ‘ scuffle of kites and 
crows ’ in the seventh century'. 

I pix,)pose to my.self to speak about iW/ew .simple old 
Ixtoks of general history, which to historians and the 
learned are matters of A B C ; just as Mr.,Cook’s obliging 
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. |>ersof>aliy': ;condHdt;;,_^the' ,, mtravefteil to Parfe, 

Yciifce, .aad Rome 'wide- 

rowii;mg' nowadays,.' .m pm 'touring. 

Tj^ travel!^ world' feardiy conslde'^ it lea^ng home, 
Jiihkss bound for’" ;Gfentrai Asia,' the Pacific, or 
't^it'Siyam'a. There are, /however, still some fine things 
in th^ old countiy which every 400 has not seen; and 
my humble task is simply to act as cicferone to those 
who se^^k To visit for the first time in their lives the 
great fields of eternal history, who have but limited 
timfe at their disposal, who could not find their way 
without a guide, and sj^ak no foreign tongue. 

VVithout some organic unity in its conception, history 
tends to become literary curiosity and display, weakening 
our mental force rather than strengthening it. History 
cannot mean the record of all tlH‘ facts that ever 
happened and the biographies of aU those \vho?>e lives 
are recorded i for these arc infinite. There is a type of 
bookman, most frequently tnet with in German}, to 
whom the. reading ai|d the making of books seem to 
function^ of nature, as^ iV'is a function of nature 
for the cow to eat grass and to give milk*; men to 
whom iti$ a nuitler of absolufc unconcern what is the 
subject of the bc^ok, the matter, origin, or ultimate use 
of the book, provided only the book be ne w. If a 
vacant ga|& cati be discovered in the jtmgle of books 
where a spare hole can be filled, it matters no more to 
the author what end the book may sme, than it 
concents the cow what becomes of its milk. The cow' 
has to secrete fresh milk, and the author has to secrete 
a new work. And there is a ty|>e of historian to whom 
all human events are equally material It is not the 
historian’s concern^ they think, co pick and choose, or 
^ one '.IhwcI to another. All facts accurately 
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truth : md to set them forth in a yer^ big 
octavo volume is kistorjK 

The true object of history is to show us the 
the human race In its fulness, and to follow up the tair^ 
of its continuous and difficult evolution. The conception 
of the progress of civilisation in intelligible sequence, 
is the greatest ach{c\'einent of modern thought. History 
is the biography of civilised man : it can ik> more t>c cut 
into absolute scction^jiian can the biography of a single 
life. I And to clevvj|^^u\ sol^ iiiterest to some small 
pericid, countr>% or raca^tJi as rational as it would be to 
take a few years to static! for the life-stor}' of a great 
hero* r That human history makcii one intelligible bio- 
graphy does not imply that we haW' to load our memories 
with tn interminable roll of facts, datt\s, and names. 
This long record may be grouped into a manageable 
series (f dominant phases, lo understand the spirit 
and character of each of these phases is llio root of the 
matter, ' The events and persons are man i festal of 
that character^ sand serve to illustrate and vivhy tlie 
spirit. History fcvccornes ‘the old almanack’ which the 
dull ( ynx called it, when we treat it from the [)hoto- 
graphi':, the local, the tribal point (f view, instead of the 
human atid the organic jKMnt of view. 

;‘Nettbe,i| rea’inditc researches nor noycl tlicuries arc 
nleeded decide what are the leading e})dths and 
dominant general hi.story. 'The world has 
4<png, Jxxn .agreed u|x>n them; witli some variations in 
detail, and ^edifications'' in the manner of .subs^tion.s; 
.For practical purposes they may, be grouped ' 

I. Tfm Early ■Of^enial Thmerams. — These 'fere they 
great stationaty systew, held together by dbmiisaht 
'religious discipline, ail& the pressure of social custom. 
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The types of these are the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, 
and Indian theocratic monarchies, and the variations we 
find in tlit Chinese, Buddhist, Japanese empires, or to 
some extcnt^n modem Mal)ometan kingdoms. These 
account far vast periods of histoiy, and for far the largest 
portiun| df tlie planet 

It is specially significant that the Fetichist, spon- 
taned%< Nature-worshipphjg ruochs of human life, ha\e 
no recook'd history ; alth< ugh they form fiir the longest 
epochs itj tiirse, and are far the most extcnsi\'c in sf)aco. 
liistoiy, in the s<*nse (»f recorc^l fact, one of the fine 
creations of Theocracy and tht‘ jgreat sacc rdotal ^tate- 
organisations. The il:kistor> of the \atnn>wotshippers 
h^s to be gathered from analog}', remnants, and extant 
i^ribes. It has(neitHer record, names, d^^^noi facts. 

IL 7 /Jr and iVorld . — 

This involves the story of the separate of the 

intellectual activity, personal freedom, and itidividual 
self-assertion charaticristic i)f the Ilellenic spirit. If a 
subsection were here inserted, it xuaild be(U./ ' the rise, 
development, and di-^stdiition of Alexander S4snpire. 

IlL The Rise and Consohdathn of Redman World 
- -The origui of the Republic, the of ^the 

dictatorial system, the ultimate dissofimdn 
furcated Koman ciiipire. Here aKo, if 
were inserter!, the pericKl of a thmisateJ yearig||feim6 
tW0 ^isions ; Qt) that of Republic, down t<^.Julius 
CagidR (i) that of the Empire, down to Justinim 

and Feudal World : known as the 
Middle — This epoch, though it has the double 

aspect, Catholic and Feudal, cannot bg grouped intr> 
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4ivisions, Fm CathoIiAm and, Fcwdalfem aits cont^ni- 
|iorai^^ <t>« associated move* 

rntmta They imply e^ch Other. They arc converse 
phases ; but not successive or distinct epocl|s* 

V. The Ft^rmaiion and Development of-.^he Greed 
Eumpem 5.W^r.«^This includes the rise and growth ol 
the monarchies of modem times— the Renascence of 
Learning, with Humanism, the Reformation. 4hd What 
we call Modern Histojy proper, down to thc la^^t century. 

This is one of the most complex of all the epochs : 
and it may pro}>er!y be divided into subsections 
thus 

(a) The rise and consolidation of the State System 
of modern Eurojx;, with the intellectual and 
artistic revival that followed it 

V.{h) The rise, issue, and settlement of tlic anti- 
Catholic Reformation, and the religious wars 
that it involved, down to the Peace of West* 
phalia. 

V. (f) The struggle Ixtwecn the monarchical and the 
republican principles in Italy, Switzerland, 
Spain, HoUjind, and h'ngland. 

Y.(d) The great Icrntnrial and mercantile wars in 
Europe, and the struggle for the Balance of 
I'ower, <lown to the close of the Seven Years 
* \^^ar. 

\T. 77/c Political and Industrial Revolution of the 
Modem World . — This would include tlic rise tmd con- 
solidation of Prussia, of the United States; the intel- 
lectual, scientific, and industrial revolutioa^f the last 
century; the French Revolution, and wars that 
issued out of it; the development of transmarine 
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international communication ; DemofcraOy 
fll)0 Socialism in their various types. 

Tiiese six great phases of human civilisation may hp 
(tpentally kept apart for purposes of clear thought, and 
as wide generalisations; but .some of them practically 
overlap, and blend into each other. And it is on^^^ 
whilst we keq) our eyes intent on the world’s stage, 
rather than some local movement, that these phases 
appear to Ije distinct. The vast ages <,f tne Ea!SK>m 
and Egyptian Theocracies are separate enough both in 
timje and in spirit. But the Greek and Roman worlds 
are to some extent contemporary, and at last they melt 
futo one compound whole, when Romo incorporated 
Greece : its territory, literature, culture, and art. The 
whole mental ap})aratus, and finally the manners, of the 
empire became Greek; until at last the capita! of the 
Roman world wa.s tran.sferred to a Greek city, and the 
.so-called ‘ Romans ’ spoke Greek and not Latin. Thus 
we may. for many purpo.ses, treat the Graeco-Roman 
world as one : and in fact combine the second and the 
third epochs. 

What we call the Mediaeval phase is very sharply 
marked off from its predecessor by the spread of Chris- 
tianity: and it seems easy enough to distinguish our 
fourth from our third epoch, both in time and in char- 
acter. But this hold.s good only for Europe as a 
whole ; ami it i.s not so- easj', if we take Byzantine 
history by itself, t<j determine the point at which the 
imperial government at Constantinople ceases to be 
Graeco-Roman, and begins U) be Mediaeval. Nor, indeed, 
is it quite easy to fix a date or a name, when the Papacy 
cea.sed te ute long to the ancient world, and came to be 
the spiri|||||| centre of the mediaeval world. Again, the 
IB ven' definitely marked off from the 
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' liiediaevaji, wd . we 'eali..|Nth precisionjx m ‘tlitfe secoficJ 
;'half of as the date of ite definitive 

settlement. But ■i:yPe''keep onr attention solely on’ the 
history o^ the of litefature, or of thought, the 

dissohition of th||inedi*^val world is seen to be preparing 
quite a centuiyicarlif r than the takin^i^ of ( Jonstantinople 
by the Tiirhs. 

Our sixth epoc?i, the age of the Revolution, is only 
the rapid and v iolent form of a process which has been 
going on since the generai use of printing, of guns, and 
the era of ocean trade and accumulated wealth. It had 
been in operation in all tl\e attacks on the Catholic 
ritx:triiKrs <ind institutions, in the revival of ancient learn- 
ing and the advance of science, in the consolidation of 
the European kingdoms; and even long iK^fore in the 
labours of such men as Roger Bacon, Dante, Langland, 
Wtckliffe,’ npss^ and ilnino. I'or these reasons the 
revolutionary agitation of the last . critury and a half is 
nothing but tlu‘ iiu>re intense and conscious form of the 
movement in found a neu modern world which began 
with the decay of ('athoHcism and Feudalism. , 

Therefore, if Ave are desirous of keeping in the highest 
, generalisations of history, and indeed for man)" practical 
purposes, the six great epochs of universal history may 
be reduced to these four: — 

K 'T/te Ancient Monarchies — or the Theocratic age. 

2 . The GriBco-Roman wOf^ld — or the Classical. 

3. The CatUolic and Feudal tvorld — or the Medim^d. 

. 4. The MadcrTt — or the ReilbhiHonary wmdd of Fret 

'rkouglit and Free Lifc^ 

These dominant t:po4.dis (whether we treat them as six 
' duped into four) should '^ach hx: kept co-ordinate 

pur minds, as mutually dependent .on each 
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others each to an in$eparaWe part of a Hving Whole:''''' 
No c<Wiceptien of history wotiM |)e adequate, 5r other) 
than stara’^ed and stunted, which 'e^|irely kept out of 
sight any one of these fndispehsable and characteristic ' 
epochs. They arc all indissoluble ;^' yet utterly different^ 
and radically contrasted, just as the child is to the man, 
or the man to the woman ; and for the same reason— 
that they are forms of one organic humanity. 

Jl follows, that it is not at all the history of our own 
country which is all-important, oversliadowirrg all the 
rest, nor the history of the limes nearest to our own. 
From the spiritual, and indeed the scientific, point of 
view, if history b# the continuous biography of the 
evolution of the humsm race, it may well be that the 
history of remoter times, wliich have the least resem- 
blance to our own, may olten be the more valuable 
to us, as correcting national prejudices and the narrow 
ideas bred in us b)' daily custom, whilst it is tire wider 
outlook of universal historv' that alone can teach iis all 
the Vi-xst possibilities and latent forces in human society, 
and the incalculable limits of variation wliich are open 
to man’s civilisation. The history of r>ther races, and 
df very different systems, ma>^ be of all things the 
best to correct our insular vanities, and our conventional 
prejudice's. We have indeed to know the history of our 
own country, of the later agc^. But the danger is, that 
\vt may know little other history. 

dfThus one who had a grasp on the .successive phases of 
cmlisation from the time of Moses until our own day : 
vividly conceiving the essential features of Eg}q>tian, 
Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian society ; who felt the 
itmer heart of the classical world, and who 'wius in touch 
with, the sobl of the mediaeval religion aad chivalrj' — 
would know more of true history than oil who was 
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« 4 ' battles of the seventeentit centurt' 

and coA. (Sttalogue, wi.h dates and nAmes, the ahnSs 
of e^h €Jerman duchj^; anf each It^ian republic. No 
doubt, for college examinations, liiey wring from raw 
ads, as Milton says, ‘ like blood from the nose,’ the de- 
tails of the Saxon coinage, and th^ latest German theor>' 
of the mark-system. These thing.s are es.sential to 
examinations and prizes, and the go<„1 boy will give his 
Ji^ole mmd to tliem But th^- are far from essential 
^n mtelhfpble understanding of the course which has 
be^ followd in the maia'clious unfolding of our human 
i^tmy. To see this, in all the im[)o.sing unity of the 
gw is uofenough to be crammed with cata- 

iifogutss of o/ticial and. military incidents, It is needful 
iV.to^haVe a living seti.^ fef the characteristic t)'pcs of life 
which succeeded each yther in sucli glaring contrast, 
and often vviUi such deadly hatred, through the dominant 
phases of man's soci(.‘ty on earth. ' , 

Our }^ent bustm-ss i.s to .select a small choice’ of 
books of history, \vhich are of permanent and daily 
resourw to the general reader of English, and which 
haw that charm and force of insight that no manhal 
or school-book can pos.scss. And we may begin wifii 
the fount^^head of primiri\ c .story, with the Father of 
hist(,ry^erodotus. Every one who reads scrioufay at 
all, evgry man, woman, and child who ha.s idais-of any’ 
book a^VjC* a w^low-covered novdl, should know some- 
thing of simple, fa-scintlfe, and irttructivc of 

histonans. li school*' ajid-^ol^^ a thoni&'gh ma.stery 


■ a tnonafigh ma.stery 

of Her^otu^has the foundation of a historical 

education. But h|;dfeserve.s to be the familiai' friend 6f 

every sensible • 

. Thif is the oldill^iume of secular histoiy that has 
reached us in anything like a complete state: and here 
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ill the earliest books of Herodotus we may watch the 
first ndXvt expression of the insatiable cfnriosity of the 
Hellenic mind brought face., to face with the primeval 
theocracies of the Oriental World. It is a source of 
f^ereonia! delight to observe how the keen, bus}, inquisi- 
tive, fearless Greek comes up to th(' venerable monu 
meats of the East, and pastes them with his critical 
acumen. We may gather rich lessons in philosophy, 
and not merely lessons in history and the story of man's 
progress, if we foilow up this European, logical, eager, 
and almo.st modern observer, as he analyses and rccoimts 
tlie ways of the unchanging Past in Africa 
We seem to be standing beside the infant 
critical judgment, at tlie crarlle of our social 
institutions, at the first Untative steps’ 
development of society uhich has 
world of texlay. W'hat a prolonged epic of revolution 
in thought and in politics !a\ hid in such a4>hrasc of 
Herodotus as this : * 1'im pt tests do say, but I think- f 
or in the talc of theunao of llecaticus, or the embassy 
of Aristagoras the ' d\ek> office mainland ! We trace 
this Greek in(,|uiH;r U‘|)|)ing up'lit> these colossi of an 
incalculable antitiuitv, with the feee ami bold mind of a 
modern ,sviYYr;r/ cxpV)rin<g an Egyptian "Slo mb or some 
prcliistoric barrow, combined it may be with no small 
measure of the ignorant and confpmp^ous wonder of 
the ruder conqiit ror. In lltuwk>tiis lyt see a bright 
and varied picture of tlie %\hole of thedpriiTritive types 
of civilisation, and the first stirrings of., -aspiratioii 
in the genius of UKnement as it ga^ed in%^he motion- 
less features of the genius of permanence embodied in 
the Sphin.x of the Nile valley. 

It was the fa.shi')n once to disj^arage the good faith of 
Ilerodotus, and to ridicule his childlike credulity, his 
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," 'gaiTulotis^’if!Conse<j^uence, arid his guessing on' 

matters both spiritual and physical But there is now 
a reaction of opinion. And if Ifbrodotus is not an 
exact observer nor a scientific reasoner^ there is a dis* 
position to admit more of foundation for some of his 
travellers’ tales than was at first supposed. Nay, recent 
explorations and excavations both in Africa and in Asia 
have confirmed some of his most suspicious reports ; 
and, at any rate, we may follow those who think that 
he was doing "his best with the sources of information 
before him. ’ And it is clear that the earliest inquiries of 
all, in a field so vast and comprehensive, could only be 
made in a manner thus unsystematic and casual Where 
scientific verification is not possible, it is well to have a 
variety of working hypotheses. Hearsay evidence, in-* 
dt^ed, is anything but good evidence. But, v here strict 
evidence is not to be had, it is useful in great and 
decisive events, to collect all the hearsay evidence that 
is forthcoming at all And this is what Herodotus did 
He is no great philosopher in things social or in things 
physical But he had that which the wh«>le Eastern 
world and all the wisdom of ilie Egyptians could hot 
produce, Vhich the wealth of Persia could not buy, nor 
the priests of Babylon discover. He had that observantJ 
I inquisitive, critical eye that ultimatel>' developed inra 
I Greek philosophy and science — the e\ e that let slip! 
I nothing in Nature or in Man — the mind that ncver| 
j rested till it had found some working hypothesis to 
i account for every new and striking phenomenon. It is 
I the first dawn of the xncxlcm spirit 

This most delightful of all story-books is abundantly 
open to the English reader. There are several transla- 
tions, and for purposes Herodotus, whose stjde is 
one of artless conversation, may be read in 
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almost a > well % the Greek. In the elaborate work 
of Canon RawlinWn we have a good translation^ with 
abundant historical and antiquarian illustrations by the 
Canon and by Sir Menry R.awlinsqp,^with maps, plans, 
and many drawings, Herodo^ preserves to us the 
earliest consccutiva^ account that'^^lfe West has recorded 
of the ancient emf>ircs of the East And, although his 
record is both casual and vague, it serves as a basisr^ 
round which the researches of recent Orientalists may\ 
be conveniently grouped, just as Blackstone and Coke 
form the text of so many maniiah of law, in spite of the 
kict that both are so largely obsolete. To use Herodotus 
with profit we need such-a sy stematic Manual of Andmii 
Histon' as that of Hceren, 'This book, oi*!||ihany pub- 
lished in 1799, and continued and corrected the author 
down to the year 1828, although now in many respects 
rendered obsolete by subsequent discoveries, remains an 
admirable model of the historical summary. I'nfortu- 
nately it requires so many corrections and additions that 
it can hardly Ik' taken us the current text-book, all the 
more that the English translation itself, published in 1829 
at Oxford, is not very easily procured. Fv^r all practi- 
cal purposes, the book is now superseded b}' Cantai 
Kawlinson s Manual of Ancient History^ Oxford, 1878, 
which follows the filfen of Hceren, rovers nearly the 
same periodj and trejits of the same nations. It is, in 
fact, the of Hceren corrected, rewritten, supple- 

mented, and brought up to that date, somewhat over- 
burdened with the masses of detail, wanting in the 
masterly concisenes^s of tbe great Professor of Gottingen, 
but €|febodying the fcaisn|ng and discoveries of three 

later /^icratipm * • 

Bu^gyptil^y and ^re unstable quick- 
sands iii-w^hipb 'ey^gry ,tj^!^"i|hthQrities become 





’ -''(t^scdete by;''the'djs«^ry' of 'fresh ' 

,;;, Prtjlssaor Sayc^ifie priad^ eaeporiwt, --ritf 
wortiiiness of Herodoti»» a^res as that &|ton kawlta* 
son and his coadjutors have now feome obsplpte 
themselves, ahd that the history of tfe plains of the 
Nile and the Euphrates must again be rewritten. But 
the tendency to-day is, perhaps, hiclined tc» treat the 
discoveries on which Professor Sayce relies as neither so 
eertain nor so important as he was once disposed to 
think. For the general reader it may be enough to rely 
on Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity (6 vols., trans- 
lated 1878 ; sc*e vols. i. and ii. for Egypt and Assyria:)! 

There is ano ther mode, be.sidcs that of, books,' whereby 
much of the general character of Oriental civiii^tion 
may be learned. That is, by pictures, iilustra^dns, 
models, monuments, and the varied collections to be 
found in our owm Museum, in the Louvre at Paris, and 
other collections of Oriental antiquities. Thousands of 
holiday-makers saunter through these galleries, and 
gaze at the figures in a vacant stare. But this is not to 
learn at all. The monuments and cases, wall-paintings 
and relics, require natient and careful study with appro- 
priate books. The excellent handbooks of our Museum 
t^ill make a gfrod beginning, .but the monuments of 
■ Egypt and A.ssyria are hardly intelligible without com- 
plete illus^ated explanation. These are, for Egypt, tlte 
dissertations,' note.s, and wcxKlcuts by various Egyptolo- 
gists in Canon Rawlinson’s English Herodotus -, in Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s great work on the Manners and 
Customs af t/ie Ancient Egyptians, 1837 ; and his Hmdt 
book for Egypt, 

The facts, dates, persons, and incidents of Eg>'ptian 
.history are stiH the problem.s of recondite archasology. 
spirit of Egyptian civilisation may be grasped, 
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by' any otik wb^>,wm 
ins|ead ' of sta^e at the great Egjyptlan ' 
cpiliectiQris* Much may be learried^ though in far less 
■yd^kti^hy thoseiwho will study the Asiatic antiquities 
wi^h such works as Layard’s Nimveh, Fergusson’s 
^ist^ry q/ AtchiUcture^Qzxvon Rawlinson's Great 
Mfmrchus^^md the dissertations in his English fiero- 
40tm^ '' And much may be learned from Professor 
Sinyct's Ancient Jimj^ires of the East, and from the recent 
scries of the Story of the Nations. These are unequal 
in e^Cecution, and avowedly popular and c!cmentar>’' in 
design : but they are plain, cheap, accessible to all, and 
contain the most recent general views. Brugsch’s great 
of ligypty translated 3 879- 1 88 1 , is rather a book 
for liiC special student of history than for the genera! 
reader. 

It is not every reader who has leisure to master such 
a boc.)k as Rawlinson’s English Herodotus. But some- 
thing of this fountain of history all may know\ Even 
in such a pleasant boy’s book as Mr. Church's Stories 
from the East and Stories from Herodotus we get some 
flavour of the fine (dd Greek traveilen There are three 
great sections of Herodotus wdxich are of special interest : 

1. the histoty of the foundation of Cyrus' kingdom ; 

2. the books on the history, antiquities, and customs of 
Egypt ; 3. the immortal stor>^ of Marathon, Thermopylae, 
and Salamis, Literature contains no more enthralling^ 
page than the tale by the father of prose how the first 
great due! between the F^ast and the West ended in the 
most momentous victory recorded in the annals of 
mankind Eveiy^ educated man should know by heart 
the wonderful story: how the virtue of Aristides, the 
daring of Mtltiades, the heroism of Leonidas, and the 
genius of Themistocles saved the infant civilisation of 
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Western liuix>pe froiB the fate which oveitook the far 
more cuitiwted races of Syria and Asia MiWr. A 
4^fi^&}ted Indian Mussillman, himself of the\race of 
thfe is wont to bewail the defeat of Xeixes as 

disaster in history. But for that, says, 
ithe Vartguard of civilisation would have advance'?;! on 
Asiatic, and not/^^n European, Hues ; on Theo^tatic 
instead of Dcmoci^tic principles. The theology df the 
learned Sj^ed ma^ be impeached ; but his history is 
sound, ^ \; 

One other Greek book of history all should knovt* 
perhaps the greatest of all histories, that of the Athenian 
Thucydides. Now Thucydides was in pre-eminent degree 
tvhat Herodotus was not — a strictly scientific historian ; 
one whose conception of the canons of historic preci^ii ui 
has never been surpassed, against w horn fuirdly a single* 
error of fact, hardly a single, mi^^lakea judgment, has 
ever been brought home, Thucydides is much tnore 
than a great histofian ; or, rather, he \^as what every 
great historian o\ight to be — be was a profound philo- 
sopher. His history of the Pe1o[)onnesian War is like a 
portrait by Titian * the whole mind and character, the 
inner sjnrit and ideals, the very tricks and foibles, of the 
mati or the age ccune before us in living realit*/ No 
more memorable, truthful, and profound jK)rtr?;4t exists 
than that wht^reia Thucydides has painted the r^hens 
of the age of roricles, 

Athens in the age of Pericles, and under the guidance 
of Pericles, reached one of those supreme moments in 
the vary ing course of civilisation which, like the Irest 
dramas of Shakespeare or the Madonnas of Raphael, 
are incomparable creations of the human facultie.s stand- 
ing apa^ for ever. With ail its vices, follies, and little- 
ness, no%xiiig like it had ever been seen before, nothing 
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iike-lfcati' evt^t again It;embo<lied ^ originality,’ 

Kiiiip}i!city,^te and grace, wilH a fnlnes# 

arid^ harinony which the >¥ear>^ world, the heir 6r%|lthe 
ages, cah never recall. And in TTiucydides it found 
the philosopher who {jenetraled in its inmost soul, and 
the artist wRo could paint it with living touch. How 
memorable are those monumental phrases which he 
puts into the mouth of his favourite hero or claims for 
his own w^ork ! * My history,’ he says, ‘ is an everlasting 

possession, not a prir,c composition which is heard and 
forgotten.’ ‘We men of Athens know how to cultivate 
the mind without losing our maiihood, and to create 
beauty without extravagant costliness/ ‘ We count the | 
man wdio cares nothing for the public weal as a worth- I 
less nuisance, anil not .simply an inoffensive nonentity/ | 
* All citizens take their share of the public burdens : all 
are free to offer their opinion in the public concerns.’ 
*We have nci cast-iron system: every man with us is 
free to live his own life.’ ‘ I jTe is harmonised by our 
civic festivals and our persi)nal refinement.’ ‘The whole 
earth is the funeral monument v)f those who li\'e a noble 
life: their epitaph is graven, not on stone, but on the 
hearts of men/ 

Thucydides, alas ! is not like Herodotus, easy to read 
and simple in his thought and language. His only, and 
verj^ ffnoderate, volume (a .single copy of the Thnes 
newspaper contains as many words) is verj^ close read- 
ing : crammed with profound thought, epigrammatic, 
intricate, obscure, and most peculiar in the turn of con- 
glomerate phriise. But in the masterly^ translation of 
Dr. jowett, and with the paraphrase and illustrations in 
the corresponding part of Grote’s Histor)^ fj^^reece^ he 
may be read without difficulty by c\'ery reader. 

AH ^ at^ least should' know liis respiondenr^^ture of 

(i " , “ 
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Pericles, and the Pcricleati of Athetis, an 
usual only reached by a few* -.exalted spirits, 
but ior a moment of glowing insph'atiol^;'jitn i&d 
which \vv have' the grotesque obverse in the<t^||d cotb^f^,; 
of Arist(’>p}'umcx All too should tif 

Cleon and of Alcibiades, the^ terrible t^^^lague' 

at Athens, and the ghastly insurrection^t Corc>^*.a'hd 
|)crhaps the most stirring of all, tlie overthrow^ of Athems 
iTi the port of Syracuse. I can remember how, when I 
read that w ithin sight of the heights of Ef)ipoLc and the 
fountain of Arclhusa, it seemed as if the bay around me 
. still rang with the shout of triumph and the wail of the 
^ defeated host It is surely the most dramatic page, yet 
//one of the simplest and most severely impartial and 
Oxact, in tlic w hole range of historical literature. . 

; For th( remainder of Greek histoiy after the defeat 
and decline of Athens w^e have no contempofan^ aulhori- 
tics ofanv value, except the Menmrs of Xenophon ; aiid 
•for the marvel ions career of .\lcxan(.k!niheT>i*st is Arrian, 
who at least had access to tl\c works of c*ye,*witnes.‘^es. 
And thus when wv icoe the light of Thuc\ dides and 
XeiHJohon, w’c must li ust to Plutarch arul the later com- 
pilers, who had materietlsthat are ir>st to the modern world. 
Between Thucydides and Xcnoplion th) am\!(;>gy is 
'/S 2 jtran|ye, an<l tlic contrast even nitu'C ,‘>tr;!'g>t,e Both w^ere 
^ ^Athenians, saturated v\’iih Attic cuUuie, i>u||^exilcs» both, 

' -'unsparing critics of the democra<W' < »f liua'r 
but the first stood resf)lute in hi,- proud philosobhic^ni^''; 
.'trality, whilst cherishing the ideal of the countrj^'‘h<!j1t^' 
lost ; the other became a v(''nogucic in the Greek fa.shio% 
the citizen of his country’s natural cnemj^, and alienatgcl 
from his own by tem{>cramcnt, in sympat||^^ and habits, 
"When these Athenian f )hilosof§em'‘ tail we had 
.better rely on Qirtius_^d,_g, their 
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"'And if the twelve volumes of’ 
the ranine of the ordinar).^ reader with 
' of detail and microscoiJic exa^iji^eration 

and tnsignifieant bcin|;s, Curtius in 
f>f the. bulk has covered nearly the 
with a '‘more philo.sophtc conception, 

" ' Stridiiy speaking, there k^icn, and cauJiot be, a history 
of Greece.^ Greece is scattered f)roadcHst over South- 
eastern EiirjO]>e and , Nh>rlh-vvcst(‘ni Asia, Greece was 
not 50 titnclt’ arrktion*''Ses a race, a fTioveinc'ut, a language, 
a Schoof^f art. And thus it cuunes that 

any histO"^'^^®|fee|Ais, utterly inailcquatc uhliMui such 
b<K)ks as or Mahaffys of Ancient 

Greece, V^mOt^cluvAim'^ Mist ary of Anamt Ari^ Fustel 
de Cuulanges’ Citif an<) Mahaffy’s Social Life 

in Greece and Greek and T/ian/Aif > »r jolui A^dding* 
ton Syinonds’ delightfill essays (»n Greek Poets unul the; 
scener}’ of* Greece. ,j|, "■ 

TIjc twehe \'o!umes^of Grote’s J-L^tory f' Greece are 
neither mauagea-ble rjor neccs^^aary Inr an)’ but rcgulai 
.sclu>!ars of the original aiithoriiies. ^ Ihit there are sec- 
of his wotk of peculiar value and well within the 
sCQf]»e of the gel^ijral rCadcuu 'These are : the account of 
tfic Athenian democracy (vol. iv. ch. 31); of the Athe- 
nian empire (vol. v. ch, 45) ; the famous chapters on 
Socrsi.^"s HilsiAhe Si^phi-sis (vol. \-iii. ch. 67^ the 

cxpctlitiou (vol. xii’), FSt thq 
general' tlfii^Cription of Greevc, Curtius is unrivalled and 
; ; In many things he is a valuable corrective of Grote’s 
pedantic Tadkalism, But it is a serious drawback to 
Curtius f hi.storian that with his purist Hellenic 
S}^mpathllji h'^rea|^ the history cd Greece as closed by 
Bhilfp c>f Macedf^Hjjk'whw 5 u one- sense it may be said 
that the,,; 1 |i||pry;\oC.:B nation then only begins. 'The 
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Hlatories of Gtewe too ofteti end with the death of 
Demosthenes, or the dpath of Al<|Kander, though IPhese* 
mM and ^Mahsifify have sho^fn that -neither tite InteHect 
nor the energy o^lhh Greek, race was at all exhausted; 
The German work of Holim pt^ounced by Mahaffy to 
be amongst the very sc^n be ojxm to the 

^English reader^ 

The historians of Rome, ^ith two Scc^tht^, are. 1^ 

' diffuse, or^'tpd-'&agmehtary ; such metef^liitomes or siJm ^ 
uncritpit eompilatlons, that iriiey have no such value foj ’ 
■the;|^neral re*i^ ;»»■ the'.^^at, historians of 
Yet there, ate few*®^c»'e;,mefe<^ht^le'f»i|es in history 
are sofee of th^ hts^ 'hife frofjf the delightful stot^Tleller 
Livy. We ca,jifiotrtirust .hi4 authority ; he has nO pre- 
tence to critical judgment or the phi!r>soj)hic miruL.'* He , 
is no painter oi ^chafacter'; nor does he ever hold us 
spellbound with' s|( profound thought, or a/imeffiumental 
phra.se. But his ^endid vi\acity and pictorial 'colour, 
the ct>ic fulness and Continuity of hiS vast comfxxSltion, 
the glowing patriotism smd martial enthusiasm of his 
majestic theme, imj!re.ss the imagination with [lecuUar 
force. It is a pro.se YEneid— the epic of the Roman 
cominoinvealth from riineas to .Augustus. It is inspired 
with all thc‘ patriotic fire of Virgil and with mpre than 
■ Horatian delight in the simple virtues of the olden time. 
For the first time a great writer devoted a long life to 
rev:ord Ihe continiiou.s growth of his nation over a jjeriod , 
of eight centuries, in order to do honour to hi.s countt5''s 
career ami to teach lessons o/ teroism to a 
generation. Had we the whole of this stupendous mTotj, 
we should jajrhaps more fully respect the originality as 
well as the grandeur of tiiis truly Roman^oncep|ibB' ' 

One of the abiding sorrows of litcratu«j||| the;jbM of 
the to7 boohs, out of the 142 which cofntposed - dSte 
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entire series. They were complete down to the seventh 
c^ltuty : how we have to be content with the ‘ epitomes,’ 
X pf gateral tabl^||>f codtents. But 33 hoffks, a little' 
• of one quarrcr of Ux ? whole. Have icaciu'd u .. In 

Ahese t«nC9 of Sliecial research .ind eritical jiurism, the 
- merits of Livy arc ^fgOtteU^iHthe mass of hi.s ylarinp 
'dcf®d|s. UiicritiSal he4!^tjnfQq%ring even, nay, alrao.st 
c^g|fintatumsiyindiffercn1|,^^Oxact lh«t or thronolopical 
r&ty. me ,the most 

picturdique form wfiioiu anf nv/inl 

t0|ts ; nay, he idle to qqWiult the authentic 

within c^ied away by the 

dnth^asm and jitatdy ij^iHiuence of%i^ thn\on^Fn/aiL 
we ib^Ve him tht m}thical accotfut of the fcundatioa 
of Rife foir the beauty ajt<l^ero3%^.si0fpli^^ of tht 
primimt?" I^eiids, and' the immor|j|l pi^ttiiti of. the 
early chiels dfctator*=t.^ IVhcrc the 

fat t'l ol histoi^^||re iin|x>sh!ble^% Ifefecover, {♦ soine- 
srthiiu^^ to hav^ tales which^ave moved all h'^tei 

^ aj4cs And wc may more .surely frust his narrative of 
tin* Punic wai^, uliiAi )^^ one o! ih most fascinating 
episodes in the rf>li of the Must of ilis'on. 

She is stil! wccjiing bittci uid sikut lear^ for a lo'^s 
'•e^eu ^eatcr from the sidr of scumlitn iccord of tit 
past The Romanised Greek, Polybius, a diinfercud 
patiiot worthy of an older time, the wise and cultutwd 
friond of the secotid Scipio, wrote the history of Rome 
in forty books, for the sett nU -lour )<.ciis of hci histor) 
from tlu^ origin of the .sei.ond Pam\ war to the end 
, the dnird and the final o\(.t throw of ( artiw^^c. P \ras 
the crisis in the fortune'’^ uf Kon‘e, oiu f)i tiu iiAst 
criiuaKturning-points in the histoiy of tiie world. And 
It fotind a historian, who was hiau>nian, jdulosophoi^ 
and mati of learning, curiously well placed to collect 








ana:;'’pecultarly .fenced f^jast 
wdependont ju%me|t In all the qtialities of a 
histo^ but <me, no pt^ Greeic but Thucydides /;an 
plaoed be^i^s huti, '3ut ^hve of his ibrty biX^ics 
^^aih entire. His dry and pro.saic method has cost 
him immortality and robbed uS of all but a small 
tenant of this mf>?.c precious record. Of all great 
historians he Is riic one most wanting in fire and in 
lirace. If we would contrast the work of a mighty 
roaster of narrative with that of a scrupulous annali.st, 
we may retiil the famous scene in the Carthaginian 
senate, when the second Punic war is declared to the 
ambassa.lors of Rome, as it is told by Polybius, and 
then turn to the same stoi^'in the stirring pages of Livy, 
Jtds fashion now to neglect Plutarch; to our 
fathers erf the last three centliries he was almost the 
mainstay rrf- historical knowledge. His Greek is poor; 
his manner go;^ipy ; lu's nljcthod uncritical ; and hi.s 
ciedulfty unlimited. But he belongs himself to the 
:iucient world that be describes. He is an ancient 
describing the look o» the ancient heroes to us modems. 
He was' a moralist, not a historian, a painter of char- 
acters rather than a narrator of events. Buf'tsvifh all 
•■nis, Plutarch’s forty-six Parallel Lines have a Sfxcial 
value of their own. We must look on them as the 


spontaneous moralising of a fine old polytheistic 
preache;, recountitig with enthusiasm the detris of the 
famous chiefs of Greece and Rome ; full of super-stitious 
tales, traditional anecdotes, k»ose he{ir,say---by no mean.s 
exact and critical history. Tlu; classical enthusi^m 
rf the eighteenth century was nursed up<>n Plutarch’s 
'Lwe$^ In his simple pages the genius of the ancient 
ivorip stands out in living reality. One who knew his 
Plutarch would understand the genius of Gredce jacKi , 
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Eotne t>etter than if he kne# a hundred German 

iw^nographs, ■ ^ ^ 

It is one of the cruel bereavements of Hurnaiiity that 
of his Lives no less than fourteen are lost ; those of the 
fotemost types of the ancicttt world. We have lost 
that of El^aminondas, the noWest of the G^ceks^ and of 
3cipio, tl>c noblest of the old patrician chiefs* We have 
tost the life of Julius^ and of all the earlier emperors; 
^nd, perhaps worst of ail, wc have lost, the life of Trajan, 
the greatest of the emperors; the emperor whom 
Plutarch knew in life, and of whose majestic life and 
empire we have the scantiest record of all. It is a 
melancholy and interesting coincidence that Trajan, one 
of the grandest figures i)f the ancient world, to vdioin 
Plutarch dedicated one of his works, is almost unknown 
to us, though he may have been himself familiar with 
the Pandkl Lives. Mistorj'^has strangely neglected to 
record the acts of one of the noble.st of all rulers and 
the events of one of the most t)"pical of alt ages — 
mainly, it would seem, because his genius had given tb 
his age such peace, well-being, and utibroken security. 

Although so largo a part i>f Roman history is knov^n 
to t^v^jd^Iy Unough Greek writers, Rome produced at 
least iSne historian who nia}^ he set beside Thucydides 
himself. Tacitus was a plnlosopher, v ho, if inferior to 
Thucydides in calm jiulgment and insight into the 
C()mp< 5und forces of an entire age, was e\'eu greater than 
Thucydides as a inastei of expression and in his insight 
into the complex involutions of the human heart ‘ The 
literature of liistor}^ has nothing to compare with his 
gallery of poViraits, with his penetration into character, 
lii$ tragic bursts of indignation, his judicial sarcasms, 
and his lioble elevation of soul. As a painter, of 
Character in a few memorable words, Thomas Car||le 



a^lone 'amongst histHlans cdtoes/*i.ear'^& Tacitus 

"is vastly supc*rior in monuificntal brevityrio', reticence, 
'ia ’ sioipUcity,, and /There "are pages of 

Tacitus^ where we must go to Shakespeare himself, to 
Cm^antes, Swift, or one of the great masters 
oif cMtacter, to find the like of these dramatic strokes 
and living portraiture. 

* Tacitus, it is true, presents us in his Iiistt>nes md 
Annals with the inner, that is, the Roman side of the 
empire alone And we must o^rrect his view with that 
of the provinces — Gaul, Spain, Britain, as seen by the 
larger and wider world of the West which was absorbing 
Rome in ways little intelligible to the proud Roman 
himself And Ta(|tus* strange parody of the history^ of 
the Jews may serv’e to remind us how apt is the wisest 
believer in hk ow'ii tyjxi <»t* civilisation to be bluKl to 
the new' moral forces which arc gathering u[) to destroy 
it. Of Tacitus wc now have an excellent English 
version (Church and Brudribb, 3 vols., 1 868- 1 877) ; and 
all solid readers wh<» care for great historical pictures 
ma}’ know the trenchant judgment on the empire 
ufidcr Augustus and Tiberius, the noblt^ j>ortraits of 
Germanieu? and of Agricola, and alx^vo all his mjs^terly 
account of the (ierman races, our sole <kx:umentary 
record of the first stages in the civilisation of our 
Teutonic ancestors. 

It is of course necessary to have some continiious 
summary of the history of Greece and Rome. We 
have already spoken of the general manuals of Hecren 
and of Rawlinson. For Greece, those who find^Bishop 
Thiriwalls scholarly and sensible work Icki long, may con- 
tent themselves with the summary of Dr. Smith or Sir 
'G. W. Cox. For Rome we have the admirable manual 
'of ^ 1875)' 
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which condcna^s ih^j history of I20p } In 60a pages/ 
For the career of |uii^1&U-aisar and the foundation of Ihe 
dictatorship which becaift^ ^'Jthe Roman empire, all 
should read the eleventh atid twelfth chapters of 
His^ in the fourth volume of 

tltc English translation. 

For the ancient world we have several vvell-known 
and familiar ".eoj'ks, which fake us into the heart of its 
political, military, and intellectual life : — Xenophon’s 
Memoir of SocrateSy Arrian’s Persian Expedition of 
Aiexandef% compiled iri imperial times from original 
sources, Ca\sar’s Comnu atarieSy and Ciceros Letters to 
his Friends. Xenophon, the fastidious and ambitious 
soldier who forsook Athens for ^p^||^|has given us the 
most faithful picture of Socrat€*s, is a revelation 

of the intellectual aspect of 'the e>'e of Greece’ in the 
great age, Arrian compiled from the memoirs of eye- 
witnesses a truthful and complete picture of one of the 
most w^onderful episodes in the history of mankind - 
the conquest of the East b\' the King of Macedoii 
Ciesar was almost gre<it in letters as he was in w^ar 
His account of th<' Conquest of (iaidy one of iIk great 
pivots of general histuiy, was famous from its first 
appearance for the exquisite purity of its language, its 
masterly precision of tnithfulncss, its iioble simplicity 
and heroic brevity. It has served all after ages as the 
first Latin text-book, and describes for us one of the 
most memorable episo«les in history, recounted by its 
principal actor, himself the greatest name in the histoiy 
of mankind We need not be admirers of Cicero as 
a man, por partial to his type of eloquence, to enjoy 
the graceful gossip of his familiar correspondence, with 
its wonderful picture of the modern side of Roman 
civilisation. 
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^ /No rat^ti|j^'' unaferstattdjog 'WyW pdssib'fe 

witfedut'attiSsptipn to geography 'fed':' a 'distinct hold on 
’the ioc^ scene of t%€ g^at'-'eveillsf Not ' again can 'we 
tp my advantage follp,w the poHtlfcal, without a kiiq# 
ledge pf the lesthetic and practical life of any aadfet 
people. For the geography we need Sptimer's A iias, 
,Qr .;gree?nap\s Wordsworth '.s or 

[Tf^P€k^MLGmc£ti^ the first chapter of Curtius*’j 
af.Grme, Dr. Smith's Dictiadarks of A fitiquitMi 
and of Bidgf^aphy, A. Murray's i ft story of Sddpture- 
or Liihkc-s History of Art, Midi!leU>u’s Ranu, Dyer's 
Pomfeiiy^^'^ ourjnuseums'tnay serve for art. 

It is. no personal; paradox, but the judgTBeni of all 
competent m’en,||||||| the Decline and Fall of (iibbon is 
the most perfeclURtorical cornposition that exists in 
any language: at once scrupulously faithful in its facts ; 
consummate in its literafy*^ art; and, comprehensive in 
analysis gf the forces affecting society ovep a very long 
and crowded epoch. In eight inrKlerate volumes, of 
w'hich every sentence is ‘compacted of learning and 
brimful of thought, and yc€:o|(j^y p 4 ge is as fascinate 
ing as romamxy ihb grea^ historian has condensed the 
history of the civilised world ovcr'lhe vast pcrio(i of 
fourteen centuries— iinlcing the ancient world to the 
modern, the Eastern world to tlic Western, and marshal- 
ling in one magnificent pan<jriima the contrasts, the 
relations, and the analogies r»f all, 4f Gibbon has not 
the monumental simplicity of Thucydides, c*r the pro- 
found insight of Tacitus, he has performed a feat which 
neither has attempted, ^^urvey matikind,' says oar 
poet, ‘ from China to Peru ! ' And our historian surveys 
mankind from Britain to Tartaryy from tlu^ Sahara to 
Siberia, and weaves for one-tbirr|^$>f; all. recorded time 
the epic of the human race. 



over ixJe^|iji^;'of; 

‘^^y^mihor ps^ll^il^/atKi long-dti‘w^,,vWd^a|^ie 3 :‘ of ", 
nadf^ mutes o^ tJw^ffl^ghty sfcjage of dur wrld, would , 
enable us all to Icn^ bur Decline and thfe m<^st 
masterly survey of an, immense epocfi ever daborat^ 
by the bmin of man. There is an old saying tlbat over 
the portal of Plato’s Academy it was written/Let no ohe 
enter here, till he is master of geometryj’ $o,we'^ght 
imagine the ideal School of History to have graven bo* 
its gates, ‘ Lejt none enter here, till he has mastered 
Gibbon.’ Those who find his eight crow ded vQlutnes 
beyond their compass might at least know bis famous 
first three chapters, the survey of the Roman empire down 
bb the age of the Antonines ; his sevc^ntecnth chapter on 
Constantine and the establishment Christianity • the 
rdgn of Theodosius (cb. 32-34) ; the conversion of thb 
Barbarians (cb. 37) ; the kingdom of Theodoric (ch. 39 ) ; 
the reign of Justinian (ch. 40, 41, 42); with the two 
famous chapters on Roman Law (ch. 43, 44). If we add 
others, we may take the career of Charlemagne (ch. 49) ; 
of Mahomet ' (ch. ^50, 51); the Crusades (ch. 58, 59, 
which are not equal' to the first-mentioned) ; the rise of 
the Turks (ch. 64, 65) ; the last siege of Constantinople 
(ch. 68) ; and the last chapters on the city of Rome 
(69,70,71). 

Gibbon takes us into mediaeval history, but he is by no 
means sufficient as^a guide in it. The mcdircval period is 
certainly difficult to arrange, in the first place, it has a 
double aspect — Feudalism and Catholicism — the organb 
sation of the Fief and Kingdom, and the organisation of 
the Church. In the next place, these two great types 
of social organisation are extended over Eurofie from 
the Clyde to the Morea of Greece, embracing thousands 
of baronies, duchie.s, and kingdoms, each with a common 
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feudal and a common ecclesiastical system, but with dis- 
tinct local iiung|ty and an independent national and pro- 
vindal. The facts of mediScval history are thus, 

infinite no^iitexljricably entatjglcd with each other ; the 
details oT^curc and usually unimportant, whilst 

the ccKaifnbn fcliaracter is striking and singularly uniform. 

The; true plap is to go to the fountain-head, and, at 
whal^er trouble, read the best typical book of the age 
■at ftfeii'.hsjmd — if not in tlic original, in soine adequate 
Irattslation* I select a few of the most iin[)ortant : — 
E^giithardt’s Life of Charles the Great; IVte Saxon 
Ckrotiule^ Asserts Life of Alfred, which is at least 
drawn from- contemporary sources ; William of Tyre's 
and Robert the Monk's Chronicle of the - Crusades ; 
Geoffrey Vinsauf ; Joinville’s Life of St. Louis ; Sugcr*s 
Life of Louis the Fat \ St. Bernard's laTe and Sermons 
(see j/ C. Morison s Life)% Freassart's Chnmidc; Dc 
Comraincs’ Memoirs \ and wc may add as a picture of 
manners, The Pas ton Letters. 

JFit with this w-e must have some' general and con- 
tinuous history. And in the nvillMicity ,of facts, the 
variety of C!)untrie^^ and the mul^ude of books, the 
only }>ossiblc course fur the general rearler who is not 
a professed student of history is to hold on to the 
lx>i>ks which give us a general survey on a large scale. 
Limiting my remarks, as 1 purposely do, to the familiar 
books in the English language to '^ormd in every 

library, I keep to the household w'oi^s that arc always 
at hand It is only these which give us a view suffi- 
ciently general for our purpose. The rexent books are 
sectional and special : full of rescaich into particular 
epochs and se{xirate movements. It is true that the 
older books have been to no small extent superseded, 
or ‘at Jeast corrected by later historical researches. 
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no longer exactly represent the actual’ state 
htstorkal learning, They need not a little to supple- 
ment therri; and something to correct theife|^/^et thdr 
place has not been by any means adecjuatel^ttel At 
any rate they are real atid {)ermancnt literatim. They 
fill the imagination and strike root into the memory. 
They form the mind ; they Ixicome indelibly imprinted 
on our conceptions* They live: whilst erudite 
tedious researches too often confuse and disgust w’"' 
general reader. To the ‘ hisionan,’ perhaps, it rnalters 
as little in what form a book is written, as it matters in 
what leather it is bound. Not so to the general reader. 
To teach him at all, one must fill his,tnind with impres- 
sive ideas. And this can only be done by true literaiy^ 
art For these reasons I make bold to claim a still 
active attention for the. old familiar books which are too 
often treated a.s (d^solcte to-day. 

There are four books on mediaeval history from 
which the last gcncratifai learned much ; though 
can hardl)’ count any of them amongst the great books 
c4 history. Hallam^s Middle is now seventy-five 
} cars old ; Guizofs Lectures on Civilisatioft in Europe 
is sixty-five years old ; Michelet’s early History of 
France is sixty years old; and Dear. Oilman's Latin 
Christianity is forty years old. They are all books 
that cannot be neglected : even though it is true that 
mtxlcrn research has proved tliein to luve not a few 
shortcomings and some positive errors. Yet withal, I 
know no books in familiar u.se, from which the general 
luigli.sh readier can learn so much of the nature of tic 
Middlf? Ages af; in the.se. 

Gukot’s I^utures on Chilisation, in spite of its sixty- 
five ye^rs, in spite of the recent additions to all that we 
know of tile origin of Hie feudal world, of mediaeval law 
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and of mediaeval s#warelgnt^, still remains the 

mojSt'^valjip^le short eonspectIt'Of the medijeval system* 
\yhich the/';gei|pral reader has. His essa)r“'wa$' the 
eatlicst explain by real historical research 

,tl>e'^i^kC$^le<^to civilisation of the feudal monarchy 
and theiCatl^oIil^Church, whicli Chateaubriand, Wilier 
Scott|vd4 Manzoni liad already embodied 

in rotoktttic Episodes or in trenchant controversy. It is 
of prime ^Tajpbrtance for the historian to be conversant 
with fhc affeirs of state, or at least to pass his life 
ami^t politicians and practical chiefs. This Is the 
strength of Thucydides, Xenophon, Polyjbius, Catsar, 
Liv)/, Tacitus, de.jC^onmiines, and we ma}- almost add 
Hatband Gibbon. But amongst modern historians 
there i| .nn more conspicuous example of this than 
Guizot, a large part of whose life was passed in office 
and in the Chamber. He writes of Charlemagne, St. 
Louis, and Philip the Fair, like a man who has had 
charge of the destinies of ti great nation. A work of 
real historical insight may be supplemented or corrected 
by later research. But no indH^lry^rt^iie examination 
of documents will ever make into 

a great book of historya 

Hallam'-s Middle first apin ared in and 

with Guizot’s Lectures on CivUisaii<>n in liuropc^ ten 
years later, created an epoch in historical study. But 
Hallam continued to labour on his first work thirty 
years and more of his long life ; and the corn f>lele shape 
of the Middle Ages dates from i>S 4 S. Since then much 
been added to our knowledge, especially as to the 
organisation of feudal relations, both in town, and 
country, in the history of The Fmglish constitutioir, 
and thvV land-system at home and at>road. But ho 
book has^filled the whole space occupied by Hallam 
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.with''' hi.s breadth of, vilsw and patient comparative 

^njiethod. At present, perhaps, the most valuable 
tions of his work are the first four chapters on France, 
Italy, and Spain, and the concluding cha|>ter on the 
state of society, much of which, it is true, n'|ay now be 
corrected by later research, fhe account of Germany 
is much better read in Mr. Jh} cc's Holy Riwian 
that of the church in Dean Milinan, and. |Iiat the 
Engli.sh constitution in Ih'shop Stubbs. .One of the 
main wants of historical literature now is a book on the 
Mkldle i\ges which should cover the whole of Europe, 
in its intellectual, its spiritual, and its political side, 
with all the knowledge that we have gained from the 
researches of the last fifty years. Unhappily, it seems 
as if history were condemned to the rigid' limits of 
sj.M:;cial periods, as if the philiisophic grasp were pro- 
nounced to be obsolc.'tc by indefatigable research. 

Michelet’s History of France down to Francis I., 
although it is a collection of brilliant penst\'s, iaracteresy 
and apercyts rathfrr than a continuous history, is a fine 
and stirring work of special value to the English reader. 
It is now sixty }^cars old; but a century will not destroy 
ils living inspiralii,»n. Hallann the very «intithcsis of’ 
Michelet, ojie who nexer once hetraxaxl into an 

epigram or fired into poetr)x has acknowledged in fit 
language the b<Miity and \ igour of his French competitor. 
There arc magniriccnl chapters on the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries ; and his picture of 
physical France, his sUny of Charles the Great, of 
l,x>uis the Fat, Philip Augustu^, St. Lout.s, Philip the 
Fair, of the Crustules, the Allngonses, the Communes, 
his chapters on Gotlnc architecture, on the English 
wars, and especially on Jeanne Dare, are unsurpassed 
in the pages of modern historical literature. Michelet 
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has some of the moral imssion md insight ihto 
character of Tacitus, no little of the picturesque colpw 
of Carlyle, and more than the patriotic glow of L&y. 
Alas ! had he only something of the patient reserte^of 
Thucydides, the simplicity and precision of Ca;sar, the , 
leaniiag and harmonious completeness of Gibbon ! He 
is a ^qtet, a moralist, a preacher, rather than a historian in 
the raddeni sense of the word. Yet w'ith all his short- 
comings (and his later work has but fla.shes of his old 
force), Michelet’s picture of media.'va1 France will long 
remain an indispensable book. 

Dean Miiman’s Laiin Chrdsliamly, which appeared 
forty years ago, ju.st misses, it may be, being one of 
' the great books of history’ — but will long hold its own 
as an almost necessary complement to Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall. It was avowed!)' designed asi its counterpart, 
its rival, and in one sense its antidote. And we cannot 
deny that this aim ha.s been, to a great extent, attained. 
It covers almost exactly the' same epoch ; it telks the 
same story ; its chief characters are the .same as in the 
work of Gibbon. But they are all viewed from another 
poin^of view and are judged by a different standard. 
Although the period is the same, the personages the 
same, and even the incidents are usually common to 
both historie.s, the subject is different, and the plot of 
the drama is abruptly contrasted. Gibbon recounts 
the dissolution of a vast system : Milman recounts the 
development of another vast i^'.stera : first the victim, 
then the rival, and ultimately the successor of the first. 
Gibbon tells us of the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire: Milman narrates th« ri and con.stitution of 
the Catholic Church— the religious and ecclesiastical, 
the moral and intellectual movements which sprang 
into full maturity as the political empire of Rome passed 
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through its lohg transformatlori of 4 t]K)iisand 3/ears. 

’ The scheme and gronnd^plan of MilrnJin are almost 
pWfect Had he the prodigious learning, the super- 
human accuracy of Gibbon, that infalliblf! good sense, 
that iXJrennia) humour, that^aisc of artistic proportion, 
the Dean might iiaVe ri\’alled the portly ex-ca|>tain of 
yeomanry, the erudite recluse in his Swiss retreat. He 
may not be quite strong enougli for his giant’s task. Jiut 
no one else has even essayed to bend the oovv which the 
Ulysses of Lausanne liung up on oiw nicinorable irlghl 
in June 1787 in his garden study; nor.e has: attcmipted 
to rccount the marvelfous talc of the t ‘usolidation (if the 
Christianity of Roinc over tlu* whole fai'e of Western 
Europe during a clear period of a thousand years. 

The whole of the cloa*!)’- packed six \ (dmnes of Au//V/ 
ChrisimnUy are nossILl^ beyond tlic limits T!ian\' 
gcmeral readers.' Hut we can point to thc^e parts. 

^ which may he i)cst selc<'tcd fro:n the rcR. Tin* Intro* 
duction in the first b(.-ok. and the 6V/x;vr/ Stirvty w hich 
forms the fourteenth book at the end of the work, are 
the parts of the -critole of lh(' v\klc.*,t g'ujoral grasp. To 
these \v(! may add .tht^ cluq)ter'>. which deal of the 
g?f.viter Popes^: dwsi the Great rr> Hook ii., Gregory tlic 
Great in Book iii., Hildebrand in Hook vie, Innocent 
the third in Book Boniface vili. in Hpuk xi.-— the 
chapters on I'heodoric, Charlemagne, the Othas, the 
(.h'usades, St Ik rnard, St. Lotus— those (m the Toir 
Latin leathers, Ambrose, Jeroine, Augustine, and 
Gregory, tlie monastic order.-; nf St. Ikmedict, St. 
Dominic, and St Francis— the Conversion of the 
Barbarians, and the R^^mors -and r.om\ciis tlic 
fifteenth century. As '^natural ami Toriunaie, the 
Dean is strongest and most valuable jn^t wla re Gibfxm 
is weakest or eAcn misleading. 

H 



In his Mbrity, Ai^ste Comte ree(w»inisWted as 
complement of Gibbon, the Eaksimtieei His 0 ff of 
tbe Abbd Fleuty. But* it slrms in Vain to press upon 
the general reader of English a’ worlf in French so 
bulky, so unfamiliar, and so far removed from US in 
England to-day both in date, in form, and in tona It 
yfas published in 1690, more than two hundred years 
ago, and is in twenty volumes quarto, and only in part 
translated into English. It contains an excellent 
narrative, which was warmly praised by Voltaire. But 
it is entirely uncritical ; it is of course not on the level 
of modem scholarship; and as the work of a prelate 
under Ae later reign of Louis xiv., it is naturally com- 
posed from the theological and miraculous, point of 
view. ' JThe Abb6 gives u.s the view of the Catholic 
world as seen by a sensible and liberal Catliolic divine 
in the seventeenth century. The Dean has painted it 
as imagioed by a somewhat sceptical and Protestant 
man of the world in the nineteenth. 

When we pass from Mediaeval to Modem History, we 
are confronted with the difficulty that modem history 
is infinitely the more intricate and varied, and that, as 
we advance, the histories become continually more and 
mofe ikvoted to special epochs and countrfe, and are 
researches into local incidents and chosen 
pers&ls. The immediate matter in hand in this essay 
. is to dir^ attention to great boi>ks of history, meaning 
thereby those works which take us to the inner life 
of one of the great typical movements, or which in 
man^eable form survey some of the great epochs 
general Wstewy. Such surveys for the last four centurks 
are exceedingly ram There are many valuable standard 
works, which are supposed to be in every gentleman's 
library, arid which arc familiar enough to every his- 
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torical' Student' they form a list that caal^ardly 
■tie. compressed fijpj:onc hundred volumes, and to master ‘ 
them is beyond He'power of the average general reader 
to whom these pages are addressed,. We can mention 
some of them: though they* arc hardly ‘great books/ 
and neither in range of subject in charm, or in insight, 
have they the stamp of Herodotus or Gibbon, ^ 

I am accustomed to recommend as a {.general summary 
the Outline of Modern History \>y Jidc s Michelet It 
ts unsurpassed in clearness and genenj arrangcinent. 

It begins with the taking of Constatitinople by the 
Turks in 1453, and has been well translated and con- 
tinued to dwr own day !)y Mrs. W, Simpson. I am 
also old-faslxioned enough to rely on the Manual of a 
great historian — Hecren’s Political System of'^uropc 
which covc.TS almost ex.actl)' the same ground — though 
it is now tnoru, thati eighty years ol<l, not easily pro- 
curable in the tetiglish form, and avowedly restricted to 
the jipHttca! relations of the ]:.un>pean Stales. But its 
conci.'k^'and masterly gro’uping, its good sense and just 
proportion, make it the model of a Mirnmary of a long 
and intricate period But wc must aot ask more from 
it than it professes to give us. W'o slatll ltK)k from it ^ 
kin vain for any account of the rcculution directed by 
Cromwell or of the culture that gave splendour to the 
early years of Louis xiv. 

Summaries and manuals- are of course made for 
students and it w'ould be vain to expect the genera! 
reader, who is not about to be ‘extended ' on the: * mark- 
system/ and who, tired with work, lakes up a volume at 
his fireside, to commit to memory the vialcs and .sub- 
divisions which are the triumph of the examiner and 
the despair of the practical man. Records arul summaries 
there must be, if only for reference and general clearness 
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of heads. We mui^t to some extent ^up our periods ; 
mid; without pretending tQ very ntiinute d«!^ijs, the 
following may serve for practical purposes,' and are 
those which <u« commonly adopted : — 

h The formation of the European monarchies Jind 
the rise of the modern State-System. 

2. The revival of learning and the intellectual 

movement known as the Renascence. This is 
synchronous with, and related to; the first 
mentioned. 

3. The Reformation and the gnrat religious wars 

down to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

4. The dynastic, territorial, and colonial struggles 

from the Ft^ace of Westphalia to the close of 
tlie Seven Years' War. 

5. The struggle against autocracy in (a) Holland 

in the sixieenlJi centur)' ; (/;) England in the 
seventeenth century : (r) America in thij? eigh- 
teenth cetittuy. This is a special phase of the 
general nH>vc*inciils noted as 3 and 4. 

6. The Rcvolltiun of the eighteenth centuiy and 

its pcditical social, and industrial effects. 

V.We will take eacli of these sir movements in their^ 
order : — 


i For the first we have a book of established fame, 
now well entered on its second tentur}', which still lives 
by virtue of its high powers of generalisation, its pellucid 
style, and sureness of judgment— Robertson*s CkarUs K 
In spite of the development of research in the last one 
hundred' and thirty years, the fiunoui lnip''0dudim or 
of Bur ope from the fall of tbo Roman empire to 
the fifteenth centuiy remains an indisi^ensable book, tht. 
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^ppefjdix as it were, and plnlosophie completion of 7^^-^ 
D&ciin^ and Fail ^ '>■* 

The Volume on the Middle Ages is indeed one of; 
those permanent and synthetic works wt^ch have been 
almost driven out of modern libraries by the growth of 
special studies, but it belongs to that order of general 
histories of which we arc now so greatly in t\eed. Fof 
the consolidation of States in Italy we must' 4 *esort te ’ 
Sismandi*s Italian Republics, of which there sfriall 
English abridgment; for that of France to^Micbelei ; 
for Spain to Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella ; and for 
England to Hallam’s Constitutional History of England \ 
this, though fifty years have much impaired its value, 
6til1 holds the field by its judicial balance of mind. 
For later authorities we must turn to the general 
Histories of England of J. R, Green and of Dh F. Bright. 
But we can point to no work save that of Robertson 
which in one general view will give jis the history of 
Europe in the sixteenth century. 

IL For the Renascence of Learning and Art. ' 

no better exponents than Buickhardt, Michelet, and 
Symonds, The German is full of leaiTiing and sound 
Judgment ; the Frenchman has a single volume of 
wonderful brilliancy and passion ; the Englishman has 
produced a long series of works charged vvitli learning 
and almost overloaded with ingeni(ms criticism and 
superabundant illustralion. But the Renascence is best 
studied in the bio^aphies . of its leaders, Lorenzo de’ 
Mc^dici, Columbtrs, Bruno, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
‘'Angelo, B.^belais, Erasmus, Ariosto, and Calderon — in 
the great paintings, buildings, inventions, and poemj^— 
in such books as those of Cellini, More, Montaigne, 
and Cervantes* A movemen1t;j^o subtle, so diffvSed, so 
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complex can have no history » But its spirit has been 
caught and embalmed by Michelet in some hundred 
pages of alfpost continuous epigram and fx^etry. A 
sort of mtaikgUe raisonnie presenting its versat0e and 
ingenious force may be bpst collected from a study of 
Hallam’s great work — The Literature of Europe in the 
fifteenth^ sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 

Ill* For the Reformation we rely on Ranke’s History 
of tim Popes^ especially for Germany. For England the 
histoiy has been adequately told both by Green and 
by Froude : for Holland by Motley ; for France by 
Michelet It IS here of course that the most violcjit 
partisanship comes in to disturb t!ie tranquil judgment- 
seat of history* History Ixtcomes controversy rather 
than record. The Catholic will consult the splendid 
polemical invective of Bossuet — variations of Pro* 
testantism. The Protestant will rely on the vehement 
impeachment of Merle D’Aubignd 

IV. The dynastic, territorial, and colonial struggles 
from the Peace of Westphalia to the close of the Seven 
Years’ War have been well summarised by Hecren in 
his Political System, by Michelet in his summary of 
Modem History, and by Duruy in his Histoire des 
Temps Modernes. There is no book which can be said 
to enter into literature and gives an adequate picture of 
this period, unless it be Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV* and 
Louis XV. 1-ord Stanhope’s Histories of Queen Anne 
and of England, Carlyle’s Frederkk the Greats H. 
Martin’s Histoire de France^ Lecky’s excellent Histofy 
of England in the Eighteenth Century,, standard 
works for this {xiriod ; but they arc all far too v61ut 
minous, too special, and diffuse for the purposes of thd 
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^eneml ipeader, nor do tjioy enter into the scheme of tlie 
\|>rgsent essay*" 

V. Not again is it possible to put into the hands of 
the generaV reader of English any single work which 
will give an adequate conception of the successive , 
struggles for freedom in Holland, England, and America, 
Th«2y must be read in the separate histories, of which 
there are some that are excellent, though all of a 
fdnntdable length and bulk. The nine volumes which 
Motley devoted in his three works on the struggle in 
Holland, the three works of Guizot on the English 
Revolution and its leaders, the standard work of 
Bancroft on the United States, form a series beyond 
the resources of the mere general reader as distinct 
from the student. 

There are, however, three works which, whilst being 
in form and in bulk within the compass of the average 
reader, give adequate portraits of the three noble chiefs 
of the Dutch, the English, and the American revolutions, 
MotleyVs Rise of the Dutch Republic, Carlyle's Letters 
mnd Speeches of Cromwell, and Washington Irving's 
Life tf Washington, are all indispensable books to one 
who desires to know the work of three of the great 
heroes of the Protestant republics. And these three 
are peculiarly suited for the biographical method. For 
not only were they each the undoubted chiefs of great 
historic movements, but they were all three men of 
singularly pure and magnanimous life, who each em- 
bodied the highest t>q>e of the age which they inspired. 

Carlyle's Cromwell definitely formed the view 
that Englishmen take of their own history and even 
; their view of their political system. It is one of the 
most splendid monuments of historica! genius, for it 
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reVftped the false J'udgment which, for,,tw<>!;l!enlhrfe^^^^ 
political aod religious bigoti;)^ had passed dn the grfeatefe 
.. xulet isla|ds ever knew, mul formal 1)^ enthroned 

him on the1d\^c*&i admiration of all thinking men. It 
is needful to bear i«mind that this great work isi not a 
Lf/e of Cromwell \ it wa^ t^ol so designed ; it k ilbt so 
in result It is the materials annotated for a biogn*aphy 
of Cromwell which Carlyle never wnite, ‘^nd which ^ 
yet to be written. And it is essential to have alongside 
of this masterpiece of industry atul genius, a'gontinuous 
history of the whole period from the accession of 
Charles I. to that of William III. With all its defects, 
we shall find that told in the twm works of Guizot — 
TAe History of the English Revolution and the Liji\ of 
Cromtmll — as they appear in two volume‘s in the English 
version, hVoni the enormous rletail <jf Mr. Gardiner's 
works on the j.K'riod, and their still incomfilete state, the 
reader will be content to trust to the fine 
if^alivc as wc read it in Grem’'-^ Short lii^toryK If 
Wt teitatejtu add to his Cromwell Mr. Carlyles 
Friedrkh the Seconf it is on accrumt of its pre- 
posterous length, its intcrmina])le digressicnis, its trivial 
jicrsonalitics and tediou.s scandal ; because, with all its 
amazing litc‘rary brilliancy, it entirely omits to give us 
any concepli(.m of Frederick as a creative civil statesman, 
—though this is the character in which after ages u ill 
principal!^' honour him. 

VL For the Kcvcjlution of 17^9 we have the wr;nclerful 
bcx»k of Carlyle, perhaps the most striking extant 
example of the poetical method applied to history. 
It is an enduring book; and it ha.s nf)\v passed into 
its decade and that immortality which, by 
right law, enables the public to buy it for a shil|ng. 
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pictorial mathod'^ori oftel;_ airis in 
• ‘Wncatitre and 'gives tempting occasions' for^ 
/'portraiture. " And both in his lov^^siand hi%' ’fetes, ^ 
/'Carlyle ''Ifes too often preyed to ‘be ‘ exfi^^vagint or 
^nnjulst, sometimes flatly mistaken in his facets* 
With all /shortcomings it is, a great book: which, in 
literaryj^skill, has not been surpassed by any prose of 
our century, 'and which, as historical judgment, has 
deeply ntodified the social and political idajis of our 
age. But as for the Cromxvd! we need complement, 
if not a corrective, so we need it far more for the French 
Revolution. We may find it in Von Sybel’s of m 
Michelel^s French Revolution, or, better still, in the 
dear, judicial, and just ' summary of Mignet. For ihe 
history of the Great War, \vc may turn to the abridged 
edition of<Sir Archibald Alison’s in a single volume, cis 
fairly adequate and i^tisfuct^.iry. This avoids tiearly all 
his besetting finitts, tod contains a very fiu'r shai'o of 
hivS undoubted merits/* A far superior book, which tSkfe 
in the w*hol? i>eriocl from (792 to 1848, is the 
Modern Europe by the laic C. 'A. Fyffc, too early 
to historical literature. 

For the growth of our scx-tal and industrial life in the 
present ccntiiry||ra subject of cardinal importance wl\ich 
must practically detenu ine out political sympathies — il 
is too obvious that no adequate getieral account exists 
. 'lforba,ps iti tl'ie v\'ho!c range of histC'^J^al literature 
, britpk is more urgently needed thto ^ real his of 
, the development of industrj^ and social |!xij|ten^ in 
A/I^&mpc in the present century.* ’The ttsdf is 

rather than natiraial and sociaj^ ana* economic 
''oratfei' tfen political. In the meati time rive have no 
other fCisioutee except to follow up this complex evolu- 
tion" of modern society, both locally and sectionally. 
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Of the varioUsS extant histf>ries, the most imporUot is 
Harriet Martineatf^ England from the Feme 

of 1815; perhaps thl nifost gen<;?rally interesting is 
Charles Knight’s Popular History of Engktndy the later 
portions of which are Urss superficial and elementary ^ 
than the earlier. The modern English histories of 
Spencer Walpole, Justin M'Cartlw, and W. N. Moles- 
worth, arc fair, honest, and pleasant to read. 

In these few notes on great books of histor>% it docs 
not lie in my plan to say much about national or special 
histories. Fh^m iny^ own point oT view the life of 
Humanity ift its fulness is the central aim of sound 
knowledge ; atui that which substitutes the national for 
the ’human interest, that wlnrh withdraws tlie attention 
from organic civilisation to special incidents, has been 
long too closely followed. 'There is always a tendency 
to concentrate the interest on national history ; and it 
needs no further stimulus. Nor. are the details of our 
national history ever likely to pall on the intelligent 
reader. But histories on such a scale, that each octavo 
volume records but a year or tw'o, and takes nearly as 
long to compose : on such a canvas, that every person 
who crosses the stage and each incidents that occurs 
within the focus of the instrument, is Recorded, not in 
f ^ degree of it.s importance, Init in the degree of'the 
1 k that the accessible materials may fill— whatever 
rr^y be their value, are Ixjyoud the purport of thi% 
chapter. 

The only aim of the present piece is to suggest to a 
busy man a few books in which he may catch ‘jpme 
conception of the central lines of human evolution. A 
true philosophy of human ]>rogress (if we could find it) 
would be a practical manual of life and conduct : and 
,pf such a philosophy, history in the larger sense must 
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'bible and basis. MeA,',.' learn, and inwardly 
-Age^t it, not as historic_?il roggafee to pass a few idle 
floury but as the revelatic^ slow and interrupted, 

but unceasing development ot the organism of which 
we are ceils and germs. What we need to know are 
the leading lines of this^ mighty biography, the moral 
and social links that bind x\s to the series of our 
ancestors in the Past The great truth which marks 
the science of our time is the senses of unity in the 
course of civilisation, and of organic evolution in its 
gradual growth. To gain a conception of this course 
tve must set ogrsclves in a manly way to study, not the 
picture books of history, but the classical works as they 
came from the master hands of the great historians. 
Wherever it is possible we irfust go to the original 
sources, being sure that no story is ever so faithful as 
that told by those who themselves saw the great deed 
and heard the voices of the great men. 



CHAPTER IV 

$ 

TtJF HISTORY SCHOOLS 
Jn Oxford Dialo^( ^ 

On one of those bright misty days at Oxford, when the 
grey towers f re dimly seen rising from iriasses of ambcjr 
and russe t when reading men enjo) a brisk walk 

in the keen afternoon air, to talk over the feats of the 
Long and the chances of the coming Schools, a tutor 
and a freshman were striding r«)uu(l the meadows of 
CI||fst Church. The Reverend /Lthelbaid Wessex, 
ciiled by undcrgnuluatcs ‘the Venerable Bede/ was 
taking a tutorial grind with his young fritmd, Philil>ert 
Raleigh, who had come up from Eton with a brilHant 
record The Admirable Crichton, as Phi! was named 
by his admirers, was expected to great things in the 
History School : his essay had won him tlie scholar- 
ship, and even the Master admitted IhlfTie had read 
some which tvere worse. Plhl was enlarging on the 
lectures of the new' Regius Professor. 

*We are in luck/ said he, *to be reading for the 
Schools at a time wheti the Professor is oric of ^he first 
' of living writers ; his lectures are a lesson in English 
literature, insteafi of a medley of learned “tips/'' 

*I hopC^, my dear boy/ said the Venerabk*, ‘that you 
;;;arc not referring to the late Ih-ofessor in that rather 

* Forini^ki!^~JRetfmi*t vol. liv. Octol)«jr 1S93. 



s^l^fidaf tcmatk ;your!l<''f0f He was ceii^Hly^one bf*'; 
#fe most consioimate modcriii' time's.* 

no/ said Phil, tone; ‘I netfer" ' 

,hcatd''',Dr. Freeman lec|i®"^^^al!, and I have not/ytt 
finished the third vH|utHe of Th Norman Conquest 
3tit ■ surely he is haittt|rwm it as a writer with Froude^ 
whose history one enjoys to read as one enjoys Onentin 
Durumftl or Ivanhoe ? ' 

‘You are giving yourself away, dear boy/ ref>litd the 
tutor, with his shrewd snule/ w^hen you class the History 
of England with a novel. Mr* Fronde s enemies (and 1 
am ceirtainly not one of them) have ne^ er said worse of 
him than that. I am afraid that the first thing which 
Oxford will luivc to teach you that the business of a 
historian is to write histor}', noi romance.' 

‘vx course/ said the fresh ran, a little ])ut out by the 
snub, * I should not ccjiiiparc the Hisiofj of England to 
romance, nor, I suppose, Jo you. But we know that 
all the histories in lh(‘ world which have permanent life 
are composed with literary genius, and are delightful to 
read in themselves. ;\ great historian has to write 
history, but he also has to wTite a grtal book.' / 

* Literature is one thing/ said the Vcuerable, in some- 
what oracular tones, ‘ and history is another thing. The 
rlXo^ of histtffy is 'Fruth. She may be more attractive 
to some minds when clothed in shining robes ; but the 
historian has to worship at the shrine of tmda Veritas^ 
and it is no business of his to care for the drapery she 
wears. What 1 mean is. that hj^toiy implies indefatig- 
able research into recorded facts. That Is the essence : 
the form is mere accidents 

‘The form of tlt» sentences may be a secondar)^ 
thing/, pleaded the Crichton, * but, ^surely, the vjvic! 
power of striking home which marks every grca.t book 
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Is essential to a; history intended to sativive. Would the 
':^aster haJ»o given all that labour to Thucydides if the 
a||>ok of M(|;*rork had bee^ occupied with monotonous 
accounts of how the Spartans tnarched into Atdca, and 
how the Athdhia nij d^ent seven ships. to th^ coast of 
Thrawe? Thwcy<li»is a Krtifia elt aef because of the 
elaftota^^jjjl^^es, tn| account of the plaginc,- the civil 
war in COrc>'ra, the siege of Syracuse, and the last, sea- 
fight in tlie harbour. These are the, things ||^ich make 
Thucy<hdc{j immortal, ahd remind onfe-of the m&saigur’s 
s|>eeiji in the Persce. It is these magnificent pictures of 
"ithc ahc|ent world which help'u-s to get^ovj^’the w'^ri- 
l^some pintle of hoplites and .sling-man,' and battles (A 
vffogs and mice in obscure baj-.s.’ ■ 

,. ‘This Mill never do,’ replied the tutor. ‘We s^.l 

by call in! 
wded docu*’ 


quite -despair of your clas.s, if yoyf b^ir 
" wearisot!^ " a^; fact ascertainabfe |lb 
-.tncmts. ThVbusincs.s of the hi.storianp's ■*) exainiilc the 
evklefice for iiv|iat has ever happened in any place or 
time. ; atul nothing which is true can be ts’cansome |() the 
really historical mind/ , 

. * And arc we expected to enjoy our Codex DiploiHatims 
as much as our Macaulay and our Froude?' ^ . 

‘We do not ask you to enjoy/ .said the B(;db, in his 
dry w^ay, ‘vve only ask you to kiiow^^ — or, be quite 
accurate, to satisfy the examiners. I’he brilliarit apolo- 
gist of Henry' VIII. seems Ur give you delightful lectures ; 
but I can assure you that the Schools know"*^o otheV 
intandard but that oi’ accurate research, in 


so solidl}" established by the late Kegius ProfesH0f»hp,m‘*' 
wc have lost/ ' 

*X)o you tliink that a Ihoughtfu! essay on the typical 
movements in ones period w'ould not pay?’ asked the 
Admirable one, iu a rather anxious toiic. 
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* My youTig friend/ siaid the Rev^j^jpid Etlielhald, ‘ you 
will find that dates, authorities, tex’i^'Cacts, atld , plenty ' 
of diphthongs pay much better. You are ip cfeaiiger of 
mortal heresy, if you think that anything will show you 
a royal road to these. If there is one thing which, more 
than atiQther, is the mark of Oxford to-day, it is belief 
in contemporary documents, exact testing of aulhoriti^^/ 
scrupulous verification of citations, minute attentiurf %> 
chronology, geography, palaeography,, and inscription# 
When all these arp^ cannot go w'roUg. 

all this we oift! ^rajj|#lde to the great historian we 
have lost; ^ 

‘ O yes/ sdid for he was quite aware that he 

w<wthougbt tfe^o^shafvV in liis prc-Ecgberht chronicles ; 

‘ 1 am i^ainst accuracy. But all facts ^ 

are not eqUcfliy im}X>riaHt, tier are all old documents of. 
the same use. I have beui grinding all this term at the 
Histmy of the Norntoji^e^iquesf , verifying all the citations 
as I go ahmg;, and niTO|^~<.maps of every place that is 
named. I have only llijr&A olume, you know, 

and I d<in't know all comes to. Freemans 

West-SaX^on .scuffles uii%j^dowms seeni to me tluller 
thaij ^riiucy^dides’ fiftyihof^?||s a^iS three himdred >ling- 
ineiikaiKl liftaVe^not >'ct come to rinything to compare 
Syracifrian cxpeditiiai.' 

. ^ is a bad beginning for a histor}" man; said Ikrda. 
‘Is^this how they talked at Etou of the greatest pericai 
oKtheg greatest race in the- annals of the world? All 
hji^fryo centres round the early records of tiu' I'nglish tn 
Jhrec or four centuries befrre the first coming of the 
J^ies, the three or four after it Let me advise you 
as youy jx^riod, say, the battle of Ellandun, and^ 
^el up'&ll alxut it, and ho\v ‘‘its stream \cas choi<^ 
and what led up to it and what 



it. yotf kno*^.’ anything more intewtang, % you 
" ckli;it, than 'tliiat?' , ' ,,, 

‘ Yes/ said Phil readUy, with all the recklessness offa 
, smart freshman ; %hy,' Ellandun was merely the slogging 
of savages, of whom we know nothing but a few names; 
What I call fine history is Macaulay’s famous account 
of the stale of England under the Stuarts, or Froude’s 
splendid picture of the trial and execntion of Mary of 
Scots. That is a piece of wrilfcg that no one cart ever 
forget’ 

* Ah, just so !’ said tl'i®,S^ei(5feable, in that awful mono- 
syllabic way which he "TlMAcaught fron^the Master; 
’splendid picture! -piece 6rwntingt---fine*nt9tory ! — here 
we generally take “ fine history " to he — ah ! false historjc’ 

‘put fine history nerd tipt be false.’ .said .Phil. 

‘ We Usually fitid ft .su,’ rc])!iei.i Itis tutor, * and it is ten 
times worse than false qutintities in a copy of long.s and 
shorts. There i . n© worse .'ffcnce outride the statute 
book (and intiny offences in it -tn/it, less immora!) than the 
crime of making up a picture of actual events for the 
sake of litcniry effect, with no real can: for exact truth- 
fulness of detail. hi.storical romance, as they call 
novels of past ages, is olien a source of troublefR>me 
error-s ; but, at any nite, in a novel we know what to 
expect It i.s a pity that Scott should talk nonsense 
about Robin Hood in Jvanhoe., and that Bulwer intro- 
duced Caxton into the Last of the Barons. But no one 
expects to find truth in such Bjok.s, and every one reads 
them at hks own peril. In a histary of England it is 
monstrous to be careless about references, and to taust 
to a late authority.’ 

‘But no decent historian ever doe.s intend to .state 
what he knows to be’ an entor,’*said Phil, somewhat sur- 
prised at the warmth of the West Saxon’s indignatmn. , 
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‘ I should think not indeed/ said Wessex ; ^ no one feut 
^ thief intends to take what is not his own, and -no Ofic 
'blit a liar means to state what kn^ws to !>e untnie. 
But the historian of all men is bound by the sanctities 
of his office to what we call in Roman law summd 
diligentia. And to be thinkinj;^ of his "‘pictures,’’ of the 
scheme of his colours and other literary effects, forms a 
most dangerous temptation to adopt the pictures(]ue 
form urf' a story in place of t|ie recorded truth. Un- 
fortunately, as we know to our sorrow, the materials of 
the h^lorian are of almost every sort — good, doubtful, 
and w(^)rthies!|^i the so-called histories goon cop\’ingone 
another, addii^i^somcthing to heighten the liglUs out of 
<iuite second-rate au hority ; a wrong refen:nccvtt false 
date, a hearsay anec<iot(‘ gcl^ into accepted histories, 
and it costs years of lalKuir lo get the truth at last. If 
you ever hope to be a historian, \'ou must treat 1 istd»*ical 
falsehood as you would a mad dog, and neve,r admit a 
phrase or a nanjc v Inch suggests an untnuh.’ 

' Has not this purism Ix'en a little overdone?’ said the 
innocent freshman, ‘ f n*mcml>er that Freeman nnce told 
m he could not bear to s),)<„‘ak of the Battle of i liLstings, lest 
someone should imagine that it begai\ on the sea-dioie.^ 

! A fine example of scrupulous love of truth,’ replied 
the Bede, ' and t w ish that all histories of England had 
been written in a .similar s]>irit Catj anything be more 
unscholarly than a readiness to accept a. statement which 
we have not prolx^d to the core, because it ’r orks 

up into a telling picture, or will point an effective para- 
graph ? It is posUively dishonest ! And some of them 
will quote you a pa.ssage which you discover, on collating 
it with the original, has a blunder in ever)^ scaitcnce, and 
a mistranslation in every page. If you write a roniancc, 
you may go to your imagination for your facts. If }T)u 

I 



itvi^e'’tet6iy, you scrupulously extract |l«t best '; 

©oiittm^orA^-ecor^fil^ throw everything else into the 
fife 1 s<8n(^fflim*^h that histories were not published 
^ at in the ca^ftt English of literature, but were plain 
Wd disconnedfesf propositions of fact, like the cuneiform 
‘ ins<yiption»'lS>f Datyavush at Behistun.’ 

‘^rely/ cried ‘Phil, with a laugh, ‘that would be a 
little dull 1, It would be a mere lexicon. No one could 
get up Fa^ciolati or Littr^ as we get up Herodotus. 
Besides, the enormous number of propositions, each of 
which might fairly be called “truth,” would make fiistoig^'l 
. impossible even for the most prodigious memory.’ • 

‘ yoiU^brget,’ said the tutor, ‘ that w^c treat history in 
>^?*|^erkJ<ds ” of short or, at any rate, of manageable length, 
''‘^(feody ha* ‘rny business out of his o\v n “ period,” and 
'if lie trespasses on to .mother man's “pcrioii,” he is {)retty 
cerfein to be caught The “ periods” in our schools are 
far, far tqo long, and encourage superficial and flashy 
’ habits of reading I remember dear old Bodley, late Pro- 
fessor of Palaeography, who was before your time, saying 
that ten years in the fourteenth centui^W'as about as 
much as any man should try to master**’, ile died, poor 
old boy, before his great book was ever Into shape 
at all ; and perhaps ten years is rather short for a distinct 
period. But it takes a good man to know as milch as a 
centurj', as it ought to be known. And one of ouir 
greatest living masters in history, with enormou.s in- 
dustry and perseverance, just manages to write the 
events of one year in the seventeenth century within 
each twelve-months of his own laborious life.' 

Phil could .stand this no longer. With a whoop asld a 
bound (he had just won the long jump in his college 
sports) he cleared the broad ditch, and alightal clean 
in the meadow round which they w'cre tramping. 
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, ‘ Why, h€ cried, a.s a second laoi^'hroug^t him back 
*gam to the side of his Venerable <at that rate 

we ^onld want at least a hundred I supiwse in* 
ten volumes each, or a thouswd volute in all, cram * 
foil of gritty facts of no good to any <5ne. All this week 
I have been entering in niy note-book such bits as, this: 

E-Cgfrith marched to a place called the Hoar Apple- 
Iree. It is ndt known where this is, or \^y he went 
there. He left it the next day, and neither he nor it are 
eves mentioned again in the chronieies.” What is the 
good to me of knowing that?’ he asked, as if a cheeky 
fre.shman was likely to put the Reverend Aithelbald into 
a tight place. 

‘ Bad,. bad !' said the tutor, who began to fear that he- 
was wasHpg his time on Phil, ‘ yon will never be a cif cli’t 
to your college if j c.ti can make game of “ tinth ” hke 
that! One would think a young man who hoped to do 
something would care to know a few true facts abopt 
his P.nghsh foibotirs a thousand years ace*. But the 
(Question is not what you care to know, but what you 
ought to know; and every Koglislnnan ought to know 
every word in the S.-.wu Chnmide, to say iiotliing of the 
rest Nor is it a cjuestion at ail about your lh^usand 
volumes of hi.storj', the bulk of which deal with “periods" 
that do not concern you at all. Vriur inousand volumes, 
too, is a very poor c-stimate after all. ou would find’ 
that not ten thousand v olumes, pcrha|» not a hunctred 
thousand volumes, would c(»atain all the truths which 
have, ever been recorcied in contemporary documents, 
together with tlie elucidation.**, comments, and various 
amplifications which each separate truth would properly 
demand.' 

‘ But at this rate,’ said the freshman gloomily, ‘ I shall 
never get beyond Ecgfrith and tlie other break-jaw Old 
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English sloggers. When come up to Oxford we 
seem to gft|;put of an infinite, ** origins'* 
foSl^s of everythii3^*v;'l'use<l'.tip think' the 
, ^fipplies^ the Reti^i'seence, m4' the French 

devolution, w^ere interesting epf>ch< hr But 

/here lectures seem to go roujict; ^^11(1 round the Mark- 
system, or the aboriginal customs of the Jute.v We 
laVe told that it is mere literary trifling to take any inter- 
est in Richelieu and* Wiiliara of Orange, Frederick of 
l^riissia, or Mirabeau’and Danton, Fhc history of these 
: men has been adequately treated in ver>^ brilliant 
'^ich a serious student must avoi^L He mu.^ft stick to 
Saxon charters and the Doomsd ;y Survey.’ ^ 

‘<6f ct)ur.se, he must/ said t!u‘ tutor, ‘if that is his 
'‘period” — and a veiy good periotl it is. Iflfeu know 
itow many houses were inhabited at Dorchester and 
feridport at the time of the Sui^y, and how many there 
had been in the Old-Enghsh time, you kno.w something 
definite. But yc»u may write pages of stuff about what 
smatteitn*s call tfte ‘'philosophy of liistbry,^ without a- 
single sentence of solid knowfedge* When every, 
scription and every manuscript remaining has ’bcsen^ 
copied and accurate!)' unravelled, then we may talk 
about the philosophy of histor}^' . 

* But surely,’ said Crirhlonius mirabiljs, doifl 

wish me to believe that there is m** intelligible evolution 
in the ages, and that eveiy statement to be fbtnid in a 
chronicle in as much w^ortti remembering as any other 
statement?’ , * 

'You have got to remember '|ncm all/ repikxl the 
Reverend Jithelbakl dogmatica,%,:* at any rate, all in 
your ‘‘ jjeriod” You. may chattel* about “ evolution ” as 
fast as you like, if up Physical Science and go 

to that beastly mus^spm ; but if you mention '' evolution 
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in the Historjf School, you will be gulfed — take my 
word for it ! I tlar^^ay that ^11 slatemenV’^ of fact — tr^$ 
stalemetits not be of eq^s^ial importance; 
but it is far4:oo+4"arlf^€t to attempt, to class them in 
order ofyaluc/ Mai^j^generiitions of scholars will liavc" 
to succeed each othtttf^nd many libraries will have to 
be fillcfl, befcKC even oiif bare matenals will be complete 
and ready for^any sort of coin{)arativ(‘ estimate. All 
that you hav(‘ hf dcj, dear boy, is to dioose }'our period 
(1 hope it will l>e Okl-English somewhere) — mark out 
your “ claim/’ as Californian miners do, and then wadi 
y<njir lumps, sift, crush qicirtz, till \'(ai find ore, and 
don’t cry (xold ! ” till you have had it tested.’ 

I'his Avas a hard saying to his Admirable }T>iing 
friend, who fell like the rich >oung man in the Gfjspcd 
when he was told to sell ail that he had and to follcnv 
the Master. ' 1 have no taste for epiartz-eruslung/ said 
he glocanily ; ‘wlrat I care for are Jules Michelet on the 
Middle Ages, Marauhu’s pictures of Charle>. il, ;tnti his 
court- — (wondtrrful scene that the nigdit of 1 harlcss 
seizure at Whitehall!^- Carlyle cry IMirabeau atui 
Danlon,ant! I'roudeV Ki’f 'nnation^nid Armada. These 
arc the books which stir my bluoii. Am I to pul t\ll 
these on the shelf?’ 

‘Certainly! put them away this \er\ day till you 
have got your class and have gtato on a };u:hting 
holida)' : when you may put them in your cabin w ilh 
Scott and Dumas,’ said the Wmerable, in his archiepis- 
copal manner. ‘ I. et me advise you not to waste }'our 
precious hours with novels. Michelet, with his stale 
Victor-Hugo epigrams and his absurd references to the 
BMwikfgue Nationale-^Cabimt de Versailles- -portrait 
du Louvre — as if that w’a.s serious histoiys You might 
as well put the 2 rots Mousquetaires in your list of 



• b0Oll^.:Jn ' 'Hisfedjiy ^ 'SiImxj^. I'Mascaulay 'iis ''all' very'' ^ 

■ ^Jl,..'^B|(i,;|k':real . reader, of'‘''ix>urse ; but .be had' ’ ftJw'aiysy,' 
one eye on his sc»ttences, and he would almost ujisquoh*;' 
a matiuscHfit for thosake of a smart antithesis. There ' 
is far too much about French harlots; but the worst 
vice of his book is, tliat it is amusing, which is the Only 
real fault in Ctibbon. Carlyle Is good on CfornWell, 
tliough he is dreadfully prejudiced ; he had never seen 
the Clark Papers and consequently he has to be put 
right on a hundred points. And as to his Prtnch 
Revolution, it reads to me like an extract from 
; and what on earth can you have to do with 
the Encyclopaedists, Giroadins, Mountain, and Sans- 
culottes ? ’ ' 

‘ Why, Oscar at Etoq used to tell us, that no part of 
history was more essimtial than ail that led up to the 
Revolution of 1789, and all that has led down from it 
to our present day, and John Morley says the saq^e,’ 
replied the unitappy fresher. 

‘ Oscar's a radical ^and John is a terrorist,’ rejilied the 
.Venerable, quite annoyed at the lad’s pertinacity and 
his shallow turn of mind. ‘ The French Revolution is 
the happy hunting-ground of all the phrase-mongers 
like Carlyle, the doctrinaires like Louis Blanc, the 
epigrarrimatists like Michelet and Taii>e, and the liars 
Hkq Thjto and Ij»»rtine. There is no history to be 
got out ©f % for ayco^ry or two, till all the manuscripts 
haw b«^ deciphered and all the rubbish that has been 
publij^l^' I'ii'' forgotten.’’ 

‘ Well, but come,’ said Phil stoutly, in his last ditch, 
‘you will not bar Froude, who made up his history at 
Simjuicas, and got all his facts from unpahiished iftanp- 
^pts?’ ' ^ , . ' \ 

, ;;*■ $imancas 1 Facts'! ' Oh, oh 1 ’ ‘ laughed' dfo, 'Rea^erend 
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with his grim West-Saxon chuckle. ‘ Si- 
mancas iiideed ! where, what, how much ? what volume 
or whai bundle, what page, and what folio ? MSS. 
peftis me — is a very convenient reference, but historians 
r^uire a little more detail than this. I am not going 
to say one word again.st the Regius Professor, who is 
an old friend of mine and has written some very 
beautiful pieces ; but, when you talk about “ facts,” I 
must put you on your guard. ' If you never read the 
Saturday Review on F'roml('’s Becket, you had belter do 
so at once. They were telling a gf>fHl story in Common’ 
Room the other day .ibout the reviewer. He hated 
music, and so when he intended to send a smasher to 
the Saturday, he got some line to play him “ The Battle 
of Prague,” or the “ Camava! de Veni.se,” which would 
make him dancing mad, till ^ou could hear the old 
lion’s tail lashing his sides. I never went into the 
references myself — it is not in my period — but all 1 say 
is this — that j^tlie references and citations are as full of 
mistakes as the Saturday said (mind you, I only say if 
— for I take no part in the quarrel), it is worse than 
picking a [X)cket People may wonder how it is 
possible for such things to be done by a dear old man 
w'hom w’e all love, who is the soul of honour in private 
life, and wdio says sqch beautiful things about religion, 
morality, and the ethics of sta^men. Well ! I don’t 
know ; but in hi-stoiy you caniiopim.sl a fellow who tries 
to be intercstiilg. If he pretends to be “philosophical,” 
you may kn<^ him to be an impostor, But, if he aims 
at being interesting or at anything like a fine picture, 
he is not far off .saying the thing that is not’ 

‘Come, now,* cried Phil with spirit, for he felt that 
his turn had come, ‘ you may ta(k about the Saturday 
articles, t^ich are ancient histoiy in the bad sense of 



the, term, hut %hat do you say to the QmrteHy articles^ 
V artd' ^ ft expoiess? What about 

Waters “paiiaades” at Hastings? . And why didn’t 
Freeman cite the Abb^ Baudri? And why did he 
misquote the Survey over and ovefr again ? And why 
are we not to use the fine old English term, “ Battle of 
Hastii^s ”-T-the only name given in the Tapestry, Guy 
of Amiens, and the rest — and are told we must always 
use, if we value truth, the term, “ Battle of Senlac ” — a 
mere mythical, phrase — a piece of affectation of " dear 
old Orderic ” in his Norman monastery ? Why, years 
ago a man in the Nineteenth Century pointed out that 
to taih nowadays.of the Battle of Senlac was as absurd 
as if a Frenchman were no# to try to rechristen the 
Battle of Waterloo the Battle of I lougoumont ! What 
dp you say to the Quarterly on the Norman Conquest?* 
dlfehd Phil impetuously, for he felt that he had got his 
knife into the Bede. 

‘1 am .sure we need not mind all the.se anonymous 
personalities,’ said the Venerable one somewhat stiffly, 
for he felt that the last Quarterly article was rather, a 
nasty hit ; and as yet he had not the remotest idea how 
it ought to be answered. * But here, bless nie ! ' he 
cried, ‘comes Sliddleman, of the House; what briags 
him to Oxford just now^ I wonder.’ And indeed, the 
tutor Whs not at all sorry that the conversation with his 
young friend should belsuddeni}' broken off. , 

‘Dear old man, what luck for me- to meet you,’ 
the newcomer genially ; ' I am going to examine iff tl® 
Law School, and have run up for a couple of -days to 
consult about the papers. I am staying with Bryce,’ he 
explained. Jack Middleman, Q.C., was a young lawyer^ 
of much promise ; he already in Farliament hod 
jbad expectations of offiw when Lord S,ali.sbujysi^tgirs 
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to |)Ower. Tliuuyh jje J^cf- been twelvfe years in good 
practice, he kept upllls rea^iag and his love of Oxford- 
The Courts were not sitting, and he had run up to See . 
some of the residents. . ; ^ 

‘Our new scholar, Raleigh,’ s:iid Wessex. iiUroiiucing 
Phil to the Q.C. ; ‘ he is attending the k;ctiircs of the 
Regius Trofe.ssoT of History, and' I'am^trying hi show 
him the diffcrenite betwej.n the late" l^rpfessor and the 
present You‘can tell bini what Treeman was, for you 
used/ to lie-'one tof; hjs ardent adhim-rs ,and: cipstist 
henchtneu.' ■' , 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ sitid Middleman ; ‘ he was a noble'.V 
scholar, anci I read and rc-reaci every Ifnc he wrote,.# 
But there is a good aeal,to be said for the other method 
of work/ # 

‘Just >o/ said mucKyclievcd.. I have teen 

sticking up fqr; jF#iUde*s^ pktiTrcs of VIll., 

Elizabeth an^Olkify^of 
A rmada. 1 '|^liev« thal *lTOrai^‘. 

^jioneyet’ / 

‘Literary^ history Vo^^tigljicd wessex, wIkv hi 

IiTf'fpfl tronH hmmrliir • ^wh\r not s;a\' 


re- 

|ycred his good huni^iy; ‘why not say 
,^^nce !. — rlelicious plvy^oj^h)' ! — grac eful any 

vj^er paradoxical confiJsi(a'A:^f metaphors |^‘*t‘4Aterary 
is a contradiction itfeterms, is it h?)^, 


liddle- 




.n?’ 


Wei!,’ said the lawyer, who%as great at A^iit prius, 

■ Let know what we^ by litcraiy/ history'. 

Hi.stor^j&i which the narrative V events is made sub- 
servient effect is an impudent swindle. But 

the histor}<'^(ii^ch has no quality of literature at all, 
neither ppw^ep^f es^ession nor imaginative insight, is 
nothing bqt' mate?^, the bricks and slopes out of 
wkieh son^ onfi .pti^ji^y m1^f!l:'*bml4. a house. If 
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history'* ^means" Lamartine's 
Cirmdisis^ it U a sneaking foftn of the historical novel 
Bat if literary history means Tacitus and Gibbon, i| is 
the highest and the true form of histoiy. What have 
you been lecturing upon this term, Wessex?* 

* Well/ said the V'eneniblc, * for the last three terms 
we have been on the West- Saxon coinage, and the year 
befcJ^e tliat I took up die system of 

*I should like to hear your course on the legal and 
administrative reforms of the Nonnan Kings/ saidPthe 
lawyer ; * it is a fine subject, from which we in the 
Temple might learn more than from Meeson md 
Welsby' 

* I have not reached the Nonftian ConquCvSt yet/ said 
the Reverend /Ethelbald simply, ‘ for wc have been ten 
years over tlie Olch English times ; but 1 hope to get 
down to Eadweard before I leave the college/ 

‘ You have got so fearfully /rwi/Z/c// since my time/ 
said Jack, ‘that I feel quite out of it at Oxford. 
History seems to be seen nowadays with some such 
apparatus as tlic naturalists describe the eye of a fiy 
magnified to ten thousand diameti^rs. Now, ! used to 
think Gibbon to be the type of a great historian. He 
gives you in eight volumes the histor}^ of the civilised 
world, for a period not short of a thousand years, with 
a scholars grasp of the rtrcorrled facts, a masterly 
insight into the leading uiuveineiUs, and a style that 
moves on like a Roman triuniph in one unbroken but 
vaiied pageant You have not given up Gibbon at 
Oxford, have you ? * said the lawyer. 

‘Oh no/ replied the tutor;* but he added wdth the 
scintilla of a sneer, ‘ Gibbon made some mistakes, you 
know; and in the last hundred years a, good deal has 
''been discovered that he never heard of. f always warn 
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•our'^poiing people to read Gibbon with great" ciai^t ion, 
and never without their Muratori and their Pert^ at 
hand. It isn^t possible, b if, tasked the tutor in that sly 
way of his which so much frightened undergraduates, ‘ to 
put the true facts of a century into five hundred pages ? ' 

* You don’t want all the facts/ said Jack rlecisjvely, 

* and you could ncjt remember or use a tenth part of 
them if you could get them. And, what is more, you 
cannot get at the exact truth of every fact, howevt^ 
milhh you fabour. Such minute accuracy in unim- 
portant trifles is not only utterly unattainable, but it 
would be miserable pedantry to look for it/ 

‘Trifles!’ cried out the Venerable in -horror; ‘you 
don’t call any historical truths trifles, do you?’ 

*Yes! 1 call it an unimportant trifle/ said Jack, 
‘whether -dElfgifu stayed one day of two’days at Cant- 
warabyrig, and it is waste of time to discuss the question 
in fifty pages. You see that you cannot g\l at the 
facts for all your pains. You know the row 
about Freeman’s palisades at the Battle uf Hastings. 
I pas.s no of)inion, for 1 w‘ould not waste ni}^ time over 
such rubbish, and I don’t care a sccat t)r a sciUing 
whether there were pali sades at Sen lac or not I 
daresay Freeman made slips like other people, possibly 
blunders — it woukl be a miracle if he did not But all 
this fuss about his blunders, and much of the fuss h6 
made about Fronde’s blunders, is poor fun. Fixxuiian 
was a consummate historical scholar, and Fronde is an 
elegant historical writer, and both have given us most 
interesting and valuable books, fur which we c>ught to 
be truly g^rateful, however wu'dely the two books differ 
in mifcod/ 

‘DA not Freeman overdo his love of the OW 
English?’ said Phil 
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is nqt Froude a Wifiid idvocate of Henry VIIR?’ asked 
/the'tutdr. • ^ 

‘ Both of Ufed, no doubt, h&w?? very strong personal 
feelings and kto party interests,’ said the Q.C., 'and 
both might have ^been frefe from much of what the 
world calls their bi^dt theb*piejddice, if they had been 
accustomed to deal with history in a far more general 
or organic spirit as the biography of mankind ; and if 
both had not striven to unravel every incident in their 
limited periods, much a# we seek to unraifel the fskTs 
of a murder or a fraud. When we have a great trial in 
court, we have the living witnesses before us j we con« 
front them with the accused; we ejlllimine .them on 
oath, we cross-examine them, and re-examine them ; 
and then my Lord sums up the evidence without any 
kind of feeling in the matter, and twelve jurymen have 
got to decide. Well, after all that, we know the jury 
do sometimes toss up for the verdict ; they arc very 
often wrong, but we seldom hang the innocent roan or 
let off a confirmed rogue. With all our jiains, and the 
cross-examination of living witnesses*, we are often 
beaten, and admit that we cannot get tfl the bottom of 
it. No lawyer would hope to find out the true story of 
anything if a witness could never be brought into court, 
and if no evidence could ever be siftetj by cross-ex- 
amination. But cross-examinati^ is always impos-sible 
to the historian. You historians have only to rely on 
the most plausible story you can find in a bundle of old 
papers, the origin of which is usually doubtful Hoty- 
can you extract anything that we' should call legal 
evidence in court, and how can you get “ at truth ” by g 
method of investigation which any lawyer would t^l 
you was ridiculous ? ’ 

*Do you mean to tell us that the facts of histofy 
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are not to be discovered by cf^^etent research?’ asked 
the tutor'.in ^ismay. 'I . ' » 

‘ Certainly, the gener&t of history are ascerlain- 
able in all t^fe^^ingi*to^ers, if. ^ arc content to 
strike an avbifege,''or to lookP&t l^fficrehtly \s«ie epochs 
and at the*^ ^tninant teodSnc^ creative spirits. 
Research and insight togc^r ss ill. ^abte you to grasp 
the m^n features of an age^*nc] tl^ ifssential qualities 
of a great man. But no rferear^jh and no insight, and 
no labour ahd fto .subdivision of lidfeur will ever epable 
you to reach thejiteral <ind partitula'r truth about every 
minor incident, or to penetrate to the inner motives and 
secret dispositidu of every man apd woman who cosses 
the stage’ of history. W c cannot do this lor contem- 
poraiy^'rsons and c\ents around us, with all the 
meth^^'bf inquiry which contemporaij facts and 
charsM|^^dmit. Much less can we do it for distant 
uges}*%t^ nothing but the lemnants ol meagre and 
siH^lWus records. People an, still deputing in the 
neiv||apers about the famous ball before the Battle of 
l^ljiterloo, and ' hj B.i7amc sunendereik Met?, and hov\ 
t’lks Archbishoi) was killed or the Tuildlies burnt down 
W-tlie commune of PasijS. If the, exact truth of what 
hapjicncd a generation .?pr two ago is often obscure 
whilst hundreds of ey|i«^^eSf>c| are 'Still living, hov 
can you be certain wilder Ha old built a palisade at 
Battle or not ? ' Jp ' , * 

‘If he didn’t,' cr^ 'VVessex, in a visible pet, ‘I'wi^ 
give up Freeman Md the Old English lor ever ! ’ 

*I have far towgfeat admiration for Freeman,’ s<ud 
the young M.P., fBa!,stake his reputation on a matt« df 
^kes. * No! Freeman was an indefatigable 
into early records, but he muddled away his sense of 
pmportKjn. not a {ibilo-sc^her like Thuevdides 
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;'|^”■*Tacitl^s, ,rtor a. great writer like Robeitson-.a^^*; 
Gibbon y and he made the ihistake of ail s{>eci«dii|^) 
that labpyr and minuteness can do the work of imagfiia- 
and,'msJght The microscopic eye, with its power 
of ton thou^d diaitfetei^ w ill, after all, only show an 
infinite sedes of It will not put them 

together, nor will it, mai|fe^Pftelligible jK>rtrait of a 
whole. Froude is ft fiQe^Htw^.who ha.s painted a set 
of brilliant scenes ; but to'undersltand the great religious 
and intellectual forces of the-^sneteenth century in 
Europe requires a far larger range than is disclo.scd at 
Sitnancas, and a deeper philK^^hy than Carly le’s, which 
may be summed up as detestation of I’ojX'ry and the 
people. A great history canimt be made eith<jr by 
microscopic analysis or by pictorial bravdra. The 
pateo-photo-graphic method only gives you a shapeless 
pile of separate brick.s. The chiaroscuro impressionist 
method will give you some glowing pictures ; buUthen 
wicked 'ptrople start up and say they arc not true, and 
not fain’ 

‘ What method, then, has to be followed by any great 
history ?\ cried out in the same breath the tutor and the 
fineshraan. 

‘ Well, what 1 would advise a young man going ifito 
the historical line to bespeak is— first, indefatigable 
research into all the accessible maUtrials ; seamdly, a 
sound philosophy of h^^an e\,)huion ; thirdly, a genius 
for seizing on the ty^cal movements and the great 
men ; and lastly, the po%ver of a true artist in grouping 
subjects and in describing typical men and events. All 
four are necessary ; and you seem to think at 
that the first is enough- without the r£»t. But, ante^-| 
you have a real philosophy of history, you have nofhi^ 
but your own likings and dislikings to direct ybi^' 
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of men,, and movements Unless you ha-ve ' 

, ^ to select and classify your facts, you and 

^ 'iris^lders will be lost in a sea of details. Not one 
'' foct’ina hundred is worth preserv^atjon, just as biology 
WOkl only exist as a scief|p by |ud*cious selection of 
t5)'p'ical forms» To else is to assume that 

induction could take‘'''^lkc§^ lo^, as Aldrich says, 
pit emmieratiomm hM. lastly, unless you 

^ :can impress on mind^ vivid idea of some 

given w(u'ld or some -ffel^s^ntative mati, you will only 
send them to sleep. If t^ historical romance can do 
nothing but mislead, tl^Wstorical ditclv water will 
only disgust/ 

* And who ever united all these four qualifications?’ 
said the tutor. 

‘Why, Gibbon did, or ver>' nearly, and that is his 
supreme merit. He was as learned as Mommsen, and 
as acctirate as Freeman ; he had something of:|the 
philosophy of Hume, and almost as much critical 
judgment as Robertson ; and he was nearly as great 
artist as Herodotus or Livy. .Mommsem’s Rt^^ne might 
be put beside Gibbon’s for its learning, insight, judg- 
ment, and concentration had he only a spark of Gibbon’s 
fire and art, But as a German, how could we expect it 
from him? Henri Marlin's France might be named 
with Gibton’s Rome if the v\ orthy Frenchman had been 
equal to six volumes instead of sixteen. GroteV Greece- 
is a fine book, but, like Freeman, he is overwhelmed in 
the volume of his owm minaiur and Itis extravagant 
for his Chosen People/ 

/.^nd is that the whole of the list you could make of 
really good histories?* asked the tutor. 

/ at all/ replied the lawyer; ‘there are plenty of 
good ,books~but I should hardly Ccall any of them, ^great 
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. fey the side^if Gibbo'ti. Therfe is Milman's 

Curtius and Duhcker, Thiriwj^ir$‘'^i(|p^^ 
litwafe's jRim^, M|fhelct's Frame, 

Carlyle's Cromwe//, afed' j|.anke's 
Green's SAari more, hot Weary 

you with a catalogife' all, no • doult, have ' 

their limitations. ^Some Sre not adequately cridcal j 
some fall short in/^il .studj^Mpmc -are more ©r'lte^' 
/perverse; and some ‘^ferea'ndiiiiM ^ 

‘Not one of them can be beside the 
Conquest for profound research,' cried Wessex. ' 

‘ Nor beside F'^'^iudc for beiEiity of st|||^/ cried Phii'^'"^§; 
‘Well I admire both, as I tell you/ said Jack, ‘but |. 
doubt if the method of either is destined to m 
much* more in the fiituic. lire xast accumulation pf'- 
histi.rical material i.s an excellent and essential thhyq. 
But to deluj^e the World with mere extracts and trans- 
lates of these undigested dcxaiments, as the host of 
Freernanikins threaten to do, is a di.smal caillook. If 
the history of the world is to U\writien on that scale, 
the British Museum vvill not contain the books that 
shall be written. And no human hitcllect could master 
or use them when the} were written. On the other 
hand, the pictorial method is constantly seducing its 
votaries into inaccurate, garblerl, and over*coloured 
pictures, We w ant more concentration, greater breadth, 
a iiighcr philosophy.' # , 

/You speak as If history were played t>ut/ said the 
Bede/ 

‘ It ^as to be put upon a new fpoting, 1 firmly believe,^ 
said the ^litician. * Histoiy^is only one department of 
Sociology, just as Natural' FiistoryJs the descriptive 
part of Biology. And History will Save to be btoughi,, 
most strictly under the gui<|^cc and inspiratton pf ^ 
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p 3 ^.» litterateur is past. Tlje geld of knowledge 
is loo vpst for the whpl^ of the fai^ to be set forth, or 
a ten^ of them. To confine our^ves to “periods” i.s 
to destroy our sense of unity’ and proportion, and to 
weaken our brain by ceasing to regard history' as the 
handmfid and instrumentof Social philosophy. Excerpts 
from ten tliousand chrcfnicles are y.seful as dictionaries 
ihd collections, but the^f' are a^rnerO nuisance as con- 
•tSn^Us histories. It mAy be that Gibbon’s masterpiece 
hj 'tebed to be the last example of that rarest of 
combhiations — profound .scholarship with splendid art. 
,^tnce his age 'thereiihas grown up a sense of the unity 
df hutnan evolution and a .solid philosophy of society. 
The historic.s of the future will, no doubt, fill up and 
complete, illustrate, and correct, that general plan of 
the biography of humanity. They will follow, more 
likely, the method of Mommsen in his Roman Prmmees, 
or BivShoj) Stubbs’s Constitutional History — the fine old 
way of I'leeren, l lallam, (juizot ; the)' group mov«.'- 
ments and forces, rather than narrate events. They 
will no longer chronicle small beer or paint melo- 
dramatic scene.s. 1 hey will illustrate philosophy.’ 

^eli, good-bye, VVcs.sex,’ .said lack; ‘1 hope that 
next time we m)^l, you will have got oh to the Norman 
Kihgs--they were worth a score of Eegberhts— -and I 
hope my young friend here will one day write another 
prize essay fit to compare with the Holy Roman Empire. 
f must be off 3 the Magdalen bells have begun.’ 



CHAPTER V 


A SUKVi: V OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY * 

He who would understand the Middle Ages must make 
a special study of the thirteenth century — one of the 
landmarks between the ancient and the modem world, 
one of the most pregnant, most organic, most memorable, 
in the annals tff mankind. It is an epoch (perhaps the 
last of th(‘ centuries f)f which this can be said) crowded 
with names illustnTms in action, in thought, in art, in 
religion equally ; which is big with those problems, 
intellectHal, social, political, and spiritual that six 
sucec*e<ling centuries have in vain trjiled to solve. 

A ‘Ontury'’ is, of course, a purely arbitraiy limit of 
time. Bht for. practical purposes vve can only reckon 
by years and groups of years. And, as in the biography 
of a man,' we .speak of the happ)’ years < >f a life, or a 
decade of great activity, so it is convenient to speak of 
a brilliant • century,’ if we attach no mysterious value to 
our artificial measure of time, it hapf)en.s, however, 
that the thirteenth century' not only has a really 
distinctive character of its own, but that, near to its 
beginning and to its close, very typical events oc^hifed. 
In 1198 took place the election of Innocent ill., the’ 
mosrf successful, perhaps tl^ most truly ise^fi^entative 
name, of all the. mediaeval popes. In the year preceding 
(1197) we may iJee the Empire visibly beginning to 

^ Fortnightly tittkno, v«l. 1., N.s. Septembet I%I. 
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Ciiaiitige its spirit with the death of Henry vl, the 
ferocious son of Bjtrfearoasa. In the year foltowing 
(1199) died Richard 0 on-heart, the last of the Anglo- 
|*rench sovereigns, and, we may say, the last of the 
genuine Crusader kings, to te succeeded by his brother 
John, who was happily forced to become an English 
king, and to found the Constitution of England by 
signing the Great Charter. 

And at the end of the century, its last year (1300) is 
the date of the ominous ‘Jubilee* of the Papacy — the 
in which Dante places his great poem — a yc,u 
which is one of the most convenient points in the 
menmria technica of modern history. Three years later 
died Boniface VUf., after the tremendous humiliation 
which marked the manifest decadence of the Faj:)acy ; 
eight years later began the ' Babylonish Captivity,’ the 
seventy years’ exile of the J^ipacy at Avignon ; then 
came the ruin of the I'cinpiars throughout hhirope, and 
all the tragedies and cmivulsicir. wdiich mark the reigns 
of Philip the loiir in l“rancr, Edward ii. in England, 
and the confusion that overlook the limpirc on the 
deaths of Henry of Luxembourg, that last hope of 
imperial ambitirui. I'hus, taking the f)enod between 
the election of Innocent lie, in 1J9I5, and the removal 
of the Papacy to Avignon, in 130H, w'c find a \cry 
definite character in the thirteenth century, h would, 
of course, be necessary to fix the view on Europ^^ as a 
wliole, or rather on Latin Christendom, to obtain any 
unity of conception ; and, obviously, the development 
and decay of the Church must be the central point, for 
this h at once the most general and the important 
element in the common life of Christendom, 

Within the limits of the thirteenth century, so 
tinderstoc^j a series of striking events and great names 
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. .crcwded'^^ growtb,» cu:^j^|||n, extravagance, ^ and 

then tfi^* 'liumiliation of See ; the eighteen 

years'- rule of Iii|ioccnt yeat^ of 
, Gregory ix., the tfenty-one of Innocent IV. ; tlie short-A. 
revival of Gregory X. ; the ambition, the pride, the 
degradation, and shame of Boni%i|e^ vni. The great 
exi>eriment to organise Christtmdbiti under a single 
spiritual sc>vcreign iiad Ix^en made by some of the most 
aspiring natures, and the most consuinmate ix)liticians 
who ever wore mitre— had been made and fltiled. When 
the popes returned from Avignon to Rome in 1378, 
after the seventy years of exile from their capital, it was 
to find the C'atholic world rent with schism, a scries of 
anti*jX)pes, heresy, and the seeds of the ReformatioiJi iii 
England and in Germany. Thus the secession to 
Avignon in the openings of the fourteenth century was 
the beginning of the end of spirithal unity for Latin 
Christendom. 

At the very e^pening of the thirteenth eentury, the 
diversion of the ( nisade to the capture of ConstantiiKiple 
in 1204, and all the uicidents of that imiKdy war, prove 
that, as a moral and spiritual movement, the era of 
(rodfrey and Fancred, of Peter the Hermit and Bernard 
of Clairvaux was ended ; and though, for a century or 
two, kings tot)k the Cros^, like St Louis and our 
lidward s., in the thirteenth century’, or, like our 
Henry V., in the fiftctjntli,ccntiuy, talked of so doing, 
the hope of antsihilating Islam was gone for ever, and 
Christendom^ for fou-i^ centxiries, liad enough to%io to 
protect Europe itsel|* ^ u i ;the Moslem. And within a 
few years of this^€)|S|SS^rost)tution of^he, Crusading 
enthusiasm in 

j^asfion broke "dreadful "persecution of the 

Albigenses and ^|€^‘rx{sade against heresy Of Simon do 
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Mtontfofl, And haniyl^B^ the unity of Christendom 
assumed by blood the spiritual Crusades 

f Francis and Dominw Ifegin, and thf contagious zeal 
the Mendicant Friars restored the force of the Church, 
and gave it a new era of moral and social vitality. 

Now, whilst th<' Popes were making their last grand 
rally to weld Christendom into spiritual unity, in 
hVance, in Engtam;!", in Spain, in North Itrly, in South 
Italy, in Southern Germany, in a ftjinor degree through- 
otlt central Europe, prinpes.'df gieat energy were 
GJlganising the germs of nations, and were founding 
the institutions of complex civil administration. Mon- 
arch}', munici[)alities, nations, and organif^|^vernment, 
national* con stitution.s, codes of law, a cenl;^! police, 
and intemationM trade a^cre growing uniformly through- 
out the entire century. I'eudali.sm, strictly .so called, 
the baron’s „aii*i»!^cy, baronial war, and the manor 
court, were as* rapidly* dying down. Crushed between 
the hammei of the kings and the anvil of the burghers, 
the feudal chiva)r> .suffered, in many a bloody field, a 
series of shaineful overthrows all through the fourteenth 
century, until *lt ended in the murderous orgies of the 
fifteenth tentuty. But it was the thirteenth century 
that establi.shed throughout Eiiropt* the two great forces 
cif^the future which were to divide the inheritance of 
feudalism — a civilised and centralised monarchy on the 
one hand, a rich, industrious, resolute people on the 
other hand. 

It was the thirteenth centurj-, moreover, that saw 
the great development of the manufacturing and trading 
cities north of the Alps, Dowd* to the expulsion of tl#* 
Christians from Palestine, at tite clo-se of the twelfth 
century, there had been few cities in Europe of wcaftt 
and importance outside Italy and the isouth of Fra^^ 
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itiji of Spain. But the linndred years founded the 
g|^the|$"of cildfes like Parts and London, of Troyes, 
IkonetifflLAj^pordeaux, Bruges, Ghent, ('ologne^Stra*^^- 
burg, BasV^urembcrg, Bremen, Lubcck, Hamburg, 
Dant/ic, Winchester, Norwich, Exeter, Bristol The 
Crusades had brought Europe together, and luirl brought 
the West face to face with the East Man^ond had 
ceased to be asaiptus gkbcBy loc^y'^bound ti) a few 
clearings on the earth- It had begun to understand 
the breadth and \driety of the planet, and the infinite 
resources of its products, industrial exchange on a 
\iK>rId-wide scale began again after a long interval of 
ten centuries* 

The latter half of this same ccntilVy also saw the 
birth of that characteristic feature ol niodcni society — ^ 
the control of peditical pou or by n presentative assem- 
blies, I'or the first time in Europe deputies from the 
towns take part in the national c<nuicils, Ir: Spain this 
may be traced even !>efoiv the century beguis Early 
in th<* centniy it is found in Sicily ; alxuit the middle of 
the century we trace it in England and Germany ; and 
finally, in France. Ah every one knows, it vvvJh in 1264 
that Simon de Mori^fr>rt summoned to Parliament 
knights of each shin., and txM epteentatives from 
boroughn and cities; and, in 1^95, Edward L called 
together the first fully-constituted Parliament as now 
understood in England. The States-Gcncral of France, 
the last and the least memorable of all national Parlia- 
ments, were only seven years sul)^e<4uent to the formal 
inauguration of the Parliament of England* The in- 
troduction of Parliamentary representation would alone 
suffice to make memorable the thirteenth century 

The same age, too, which was so fertile m new 
political ideas and in grand spiritual effort, was mo less 
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inheritance of anfciifeftt learning, in the jsclentifit; 
aiaidy of law, in the foundation of Wbrthi^' 

iiraiversjties, in the mag^cent expan^Jit^f the archi- 
tecture we call Gothic, in the beginnings of painting 
and of sculpture, in the foundatibn of modern literature, 
both in prose and verse, in the fullest development of 
the Troubadours, the Romance poets, the lays, sonnets, 
satires,. and tales of Italy, Provence, and Plunders ; and 
finally, in that stupendous poem, which we universally 
accept as the greatest of modern epical works, wherein 
the most splendid genius of the Middle Ages seemed to , 
chant its last majestic requiem,’ which he himself, as I 
have said, emphatically dated in the year I3CX>. Truly, 
if we must use arbitrary numbers to help our memory, 
that year — 1300 — -may be taken as the resplendent 
sunset of an epoch which had extended in one form 
back for neartx' one thousand years to the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and equally as the broken and stormy 
dawn of an ei>och which has for six hundred years 
since been passing through an amazing phantasimagoria 
of change. 

Now this great century, the last of the true Middle 
AgeSj which, as it drew to its own end, gave birth to 
Modem Society, has a special character of its own, a 
character that gives to it an abiding ;jand enchanting 
interest. We find in it a harmony of po\«|fc, a universality 
of endowment, a glow, an aspiring amotion and con- 
fidence, such a.s w’e never again find in later centuries, 
at least so generally and so permanently diffused. At 
th« Opening of the thirteenth century, Christendom, as 
a whole, rested united in profound belief in one religious 
There had appeared in the age preceding teachers 
WV doctrines, like Abailard, Gilbert de la Force, 
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''iJ^rnoW of Bres^fe; and othri;s'; but their new ide^i^^had- ' 
all penetrated to the body of tlie As a 

whole, Christendom had still, as the century began^ an 
unqu^stio^ied atid unquestionable creed, without schism, 
heresy, doubts, or sects* And this creed still sufficed 
to inspire the mdst^profound thought, the most lofty 
poetry, the widest culture, the freest art of the age : it 
filled statesmen with awe, scholars with enthusiasm, and 
consolidated society around uniform objects of reverence 
and w'orship. It boinid men together, from the liebrides 
to the Eastern Mediterranean, from the Atlantic to the 
, Baltk, as Euro|Xian men have never since lx:en bound* 
Greit thinkers, hke Albert of Cologne and Aqiiinas, 
found it to be the stimulus of their meditations. Might)' 
poets, dike Bante, could not conceive poetry, unk.'ss 
based on it aritl saturated wiif^ it. Creative artists, like 
Giotto, foliitd it an ever living well-spring of pure 
beauty* The great cathedrals embodied it in a thousand 
forms, of gloiy and|f |)o\ven . To statesman, artist, poet, 
thinker, teacher, soldier, worker, chief, or follower, it 
.supplied at once inspiration and instrument. 

This muty of creed hatl exi.sted, it is true, for five of 
six renturics in iarg<‘ of Europe, and, indeed, in a 
shape evoT^ more uniform and intense. But not till thc 
thirteenth century did it co-exist with such acute 
inteilectual energy, with such [>hiiosophic pow^er^ with 
such a free and superb art, with such sublime pocitty, 
wu*th so much industry, culture, wealth, and fo rich a 
development of civic organisation. This thirteenth 
century was the last in the history of mankind in Euroi^e 
when a high and complex civilisation has been saturated 
Whh a uniform and unquestioned creqd. As we all 
krtoW; since then, civilisation has had advance with 
^verdocreasing multiplicity of creeds. iWhat 'imprwes 
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the keynote oC that a^ntmy k the hamtmjf 
pmtr if displays. As in the Awgti^tan age, 
fciclean age, or the Homeric age, indeed, far more thhn 
Ih any of them, men might fairly dream, in the age of’ 
Innocent and St. Louis, that they had reached a normal 
state, when human life might hope to see an ultimate 
symmetry of existence. T hete have been since epochs 
of singular intellectual expansion, of creative art, of 
material progress, of moral earnestness, of practical 
energ}^ Our nineteenth century has very much of all 
of these in varying proportions. But we have long, 
ceased to expect that they will not clash with 
other ; we have abandoned hope of ever seeing them 
in organic harmony together. 

Now’ the thirteenth century^ was an era of no one 
special character. It was in nothing one-«ided, and in 
nothing discordant. It had great ttiinke^S. great rulers, 
grtiat teachers, great poets, great artists, great morajfets, 
and great workers. It could nut be called the material 
age, the devotional age, the political or the poetic 
age, in an>’ .special degrt^t. It equally poetic, 
political, industrial, artistic, practical, intellectual, and 
de\'"otional. And these qualities acted in harmony on a 
unifdrm conception of life, with a real symmetry of pur- 
pfese. was one common creed, one ritual, one 

worship, otic^sacred language, one Church, a single code 
of manners, a uniform scheme of society^ a common 
system of education, an accepted type of beauty, a 
universal art, something like a recognised standard of 
the G6od, the Beautiful, and the True. One half of tlie 
world w^as not occupied in ridiculing or combating w hat 
the other half was doing. Nor weie men absorbed in 
ideals of their own, whilst treating the ideals of their 
neighbours as matters of indifference and waste of power. 
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Men as utterly different from each other as wore Stephen 
Langton, St Francis, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, 
Dante, Giotto, St Lduis, Edward l.—all profoundly 
accepted one common order of ideas, equally applying to 
things of the intellect, of moral duty, of action, and of the 
soul — to public and private lifeat once— >and they could 
all feel tliat they »were together working out the same 
task. It may^te'doubted if that has ever happened in 
Europe since. 

To {>oint out the |XTuliar character of an age is not to 
praise it witliout reserve: much less lo ask men to 
returil^o it now. No one can now be suspected of 
sighing for the time of Innocent in., of St. Francis and 
St Loiiis ; nor do reasonable historians deny that their 
simple beliefs and ideas ar^ frankly incomprilihle with 
all that to-day we citrfreedom, science, and progres.s. 

us be neitlier r^actiorfaryj nor ob.scurantist, ncitlier 
Catholic nor absolutist in sympathy, but seek only 
under:5^d an age in its own spirit, and from the field of 
its own ideas. Kor nerd wc forget how the uniform 
creed of (Christendom wru shaken, cum in the thij teerUh 
ccntuiy, by rcc sj^asm® which ended too often in blood 
and borne- Their social system certain!}' ^vas not with- 
out Strug' ' ; for the thirteenth ccntui*}^ wa-y no golden 
era, nor dc the lion lie down with the lamb or consent 
to lx* led by a little child. We cannot forget either 
Albigensian VVai or Runnynicde, nor cmr Barons' War, 
nor Guelphs and Ghiixdlines, nor the history of Frede- 
rick II., Manfred, and Conradino, nor the fall of Boniface, 
nor the Sicilian Vcsfxrs. And yet we may confidently 
maintain that thtre was a ma! coherence of belief, 
sentiment, manners, and life in the thirtcxnilh century. 

Perhaps we ought rather to say, in its earlier genera* 
tioiis and for the great mass of its people and doings, 
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we may sec th^seed of diver[(cnccs, hertobs!, ipur- ■; ' 
rections, civil war, anarchy, discord, doubt, and 
in Church, §tate, society, and habits, gathering up in thp 
thifftenth ctelsuiyr and especially definite in its stormy 
and ominous ctose. In Roger Bacon, even in Aquinas, 
nay, in Dante, there lie all the germs of the intellect^iial 
dilemmas which shook ratholicism to its foundations. 
Francis and Dominic, it they gave the Church a magni- 
ficent rally, saved her by remedies which a cool judg- 
ment must pron(»unce tc« be suicidal. Our Edward I, in. 
the thirteenth century, had to deal with the same 
rebellious forces which made the reign of our Henry 
VL, in the fifteenth centuiy^ a record of blood and 
anarchy^ Boniface, Philip the Fair, even Itdwarri i., 
did violent things in the thirteenth century, which* 
Churchmen and princes after them hardly excctrjb^* 
And there arc profanities and ribaldries in the ^hir- 
teenlh-centuo' poc^try which Rabelais, Voltaire, and 
Diderot have not surj,jassed. But in judging an epoch 
one has to weigh h<m far those things were common and 
characteristic of it, how far they deeply and Avidely 
affected it. Judged bv' these te.sts, wc must say tKat^ 
scepticism, anarchy, ribaldr/. and hypocrisy, however'^ 
latent in tbt. thirteenth century^ had not yet eaten out 
its soul 

It may surprise some readers to treat the thirtff^nth 
century as the virtual close of the Middle Ages, an 
cix>ch which is usually placed in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, in the- age of Louis XL, Heniy VIL, 
and Ferdinand of Arragon. But the true spirit o/*; 
I'eudalism, the liv ing soul of Catholicism, which together 
make up the compound type of society we call medi- 
eval, were, in poitjt of fact, waning all tfirouglr the 
thirtecinth centurj^ The hurly-burly of the fouf*iWnth 
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Fr^n^J Jhirteenth oentuiy^wkh »ok#ic. §t 
Francis, Innocent lit, Philip Augustus, and Stto iv. 
Stephen Langton, and William, Earl Mareschal The 
teuly ,cfeiract|^tic period of ; medievalism is in the 
twelfth, rathei^' than the thirteenth, centur).*, the period 
co^^^d by the first ^reeCrasades from 1094, the date 
of MEounctl of Clermont, to 1192, when Coeur-de. 
Uon Wt^drew from the Holy Land. Or. if vve put it a 

‘nav date true medievalism 
trom rise of Hildebrand about 1070 to the death of 

Loms as we read Joinville’s 

seems to us. a mata belated, f^rn too late, and almost 
an^mia^mijpi in the second half of the thirteejith 

’’ \'I7' ' I % 

- f *0 slow evolution of society the 

social Mi^cy of a movement is seldom visible, and is 
^most ;hever ripe for poetic and artistic idealisation 
until the energy of the movement itself is waninv or 

T? Tl o’ .spent. Shakesfi’are 

piolonged the KeHascence of the fifteenth centurv' the 

Renascence of Leonard.^and Raphael, into the ^even- 
teenth century, when Puritanism was in full career- 
and Shakespeare- -it is deeply significarit-^ed on the 
day when Oliver Cromwell entered college at Cam- 
bndge. And so, when- Dante, in his Vision of 1300, saw 
the heights and the depths- of Catholic Feudalism, he 
was looking back over great movements which were 
mighty forces a hundred years earlier. Just so, though 
the thirteenth century contained within its bosom the 
plainest proofs that the mediaeval world was endinj 
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|i^iwer, the brilliancy, the variety, the poetry, the soul of 
tte mediteval world were nev^r seen in so rich a glow as 
ih the thirtmnh century, its last great effort. 

In a brief rev iew of each of the ddminant movements 
which ^ve so profound a c|jiaracter to the thirteenth 
century as a whole, one begins naiura!l>' \vi^ the 
central movement of all — the Church. ’ The thirteenth 
century was the era of the culmination, the o\ er-strain- 
ing, and then the^shjiineful defeat of the claim made by 
the Church of a mural anrl spiritual autocracy 

in Christendom, There arc at Ica^i five Pt^pes in thitt 
one hundred years — Innocem tIT., Cregory , ix., 
Innocent iv., (Gregory x., and iionifacc Vlll. — whfjse 
characters impress us with a sen^c of power of of 
astounding desirct of power, whose lives are Romances 
and dreams, and \vhose careers are art^png'st ,the ipost 
instructive in history. He who uiidefkand the 

Middle Ages must study jVdirvbegifniing to endthe hmg 
and crowded Pontificate of Innocent III. In genius, in 
commanding nature, in intensity of character, in univer- 
sal energy, in aspiring deiiigns, Innocent lit has few’ 
rivals in the fourteen centuries. the Romatl Pontiffs, 
and tew sup( riurs in any age on. |my throne in the 
world. His eighteen years of rule, from- upSto 1216, 
were one long effort, for the moment successful, and in 
part deserving success, to enforce*’on ihc kings and 
peoples of Eurc)|>e a higher morality, respect for the 
spiritual mission of the Church, and*^ sense of their 
common civilisation. We feel that he is iruty a great 
man with a noble cause, when the Pojx^ forces Idiilip 
Augustus to take back the wife he had .so insolently 
cast off, when the Pope forces John to respect Uie rights 
of all his subjects, laymen or churchmen, when t|ie ?opc ^ 
gives to England the best of her PritBat^|^^^;hen 
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■;Li^^,' 'tlie principid .autiwr of''o,ur’'(jj&it.,Cha«^^ 

; 'ii!^^:;/i^ ''P«p«' , accepts -the ftotent '^thiiaiasm'- of ':1^\ 
Ne^ Friar^ and sep^ them forth on thdr mfestoa of 
'revivalism. ' ■’ -‘ir- 

itis not necessary to entc*: on one of the most dlffi- ’ 
cult problems in history to decide how far the develop- ' 
meht and organisation of “the Catholic Church in the . 
Iliddle Ages wese lyorth the price that civilisation paid 
in moral, intellectual, and in material loss. Still less 
can we attempt to jiistify such Crt^arles as that which 
established the Latin kingdom in Constantinople, or 
the Crusade to crush the revolt of the Albigensian 
heretics, arid all the enonnous assumptions of Innocent 
in thing^ temporal and things spiritual. But before we 
d|mde thsiit in the thirteenth century civilisation would 
hiive beettlftejgftiner,jf there had been no centra! Church 
at all^l^^coi^t up all the great brains of the time, 
with AqUii^^ Dante at their head, all the great 
statesmen, jSt Louis, Blanche of Castile, in France; 
Simon de Montfort and Edward l., in England, and 
Ferdinand IIL, in Spain ; Frederic II. and Rudolph of 
Hapsbuig, in the Empire, — who might in affairs of state 
often oppose Churchmen, but who felt that society itself 
reposed on a well-ordered Church. 

If the great attempt failed in the hands of Innocent 
IIL, surely one of the finest brains and noblest natures 
that Rome ever sent forth — and fail it did on the whole, 
except as a temporary expedient — it could not succeed 
with smaller men, when every generation made the 
conditions o^ success more hopeless. The superhuman ' 
pride of Gr^ory ix,, ' the venerable pontiff who for , 
fpnrteen years defied ttm whole strength of the Emperor, 
Fiederick IL, seems to us to-day, in spite of his lofty 
spirit, but to parody that of Hildebrand, of AHxai|idNi|f 
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Iit^ and Innoipe^t lit And when wc come to fmio- 
cent IV, (1243-1264), the disturber of the peace of the 
Empire, he is almost a forecast of Boniface \ ilL And 
Bonilkee himself (i 294-1 303), **^thoiigh his wordb were 
more haughty than those of the mightiest of his pre- 
decessors, though insatiable ambition and audacious 
intrigue gave him some moments of triumph, ended 
after nine years 0/ desperate struggle in what the poet 
calls ‘ the mockery, the vinegar, the, gall of a new cruci- 
fixion of the'^Vicar of Christ/ Read 0 ante, and see all 
that a great spirit in the Middle Ages couhl still hope 
from the Church and its chiefs — all that made such 
dreams a mockery and a delusion. 

When Dante wrote, tlxe Popes were already settl^ at 
Avignon and the Church had entered upon one^of its 
worst eras. And as we follow his scathing indigniition, 
in the nineteenth canto of the Inferm^ or in the twenty- 
seventh of the Paradiso^ we feel how utterly the vision 
of Peter had failed to Ije realised on earth. But for one 
hundred years before, all through the thirteenth century, 
the writing on the wall may now be read, in letters of 
fire. When Saladin forced the allied kings of Europe 
to abandon the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
Lion-hearted Richard turned back in despair (1192), 
the Crusades, as military movements, ended. The later 
Crusades of the thirteentli century were splendid acts of 
folly, of anachronism, even crime. I'hey were ‘magni- 
ficent, but not war* — in any rational sense. It w^as 
Europe that had to be protected against the Moslem — 
not Asia or Africa that was to be conquered. All 
through the thirteenth century European civilisation 
Ws enjoying the vast material and intellertual results 
of the Crusades of the twelfth century. But to sail for 
Jorusi^em, Egypt, or Tunis, had then become, as the 
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■wise St.:sl4uis,^a cwl';.nie|tect of'dutyat' 


iri fh4^;khmstioti of the Crusading 
aieal that the'w^lSg of OMholic fervour ‘^as showa 
In the twelfth century tkere had be^ learned or in- 
geniou^s heretics. But the mark of the thirteenth 
century is the rise of heretic sects, schismatic churches, 
religious reformations, spreading dfeep down amongst 
the rcx>ts of the people. We have th^ three distinct 
religious movements which began to sap Htfe orthodox 
citadel, and which afterwards tocjk such vast proportions 
— Puritanism, Mysticism, Scepticism, All of them take 
form in the thirteenth .century — Waldcnses, Albigenses, 
Petrobussians, Poor Men, Anti-Ritualists, Anti-Sacer- 
d(#tri!ists, Manichaeans, Gospel (^hrisiians, ^uietists, 
Fiagellanlst Pastoureaux, fanatics of all orders. All 
ihrough the thirteenth centur}^ vve have an intense fer- 
ment of the religious exaltation, culminating in the 
orthodox mysticism^ the rivalries, the missions, the re- 
vivalism, oCllfc nevy allies of the Church, the hVanciscans 
and Dominichhs, the ifriars, or Mendicant Orders. 

The thirteenth certtufy saw the romantic rise, the 
marcellouH growth, andithen the inevitable decay of the 
Friars, the two orders whose careers form one of the 
most fascinating and impressive stories hi modern 
history. The Franciscans, or Grey hViars, founded in 
1212, the Dominicans, or Black PTiars, founded in I2l6, 
by the middle of the century had infused new life 
throughout the Catholic world. By the end of tW 
century their power was spent, and they had beglin to 
be absorbed in the general life of the Church. It was 
one of the great rallies of the l*apal Church, perhaps of 
all the rallies the most importanti certainly the* most 
brilliant, most pathetic, most fascinating, the most rich 
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^ ^ ia poetry, ip ' a 'devotion. For the val Church 
-of Rome, like mi--Empire of^e Caesars' 

.the Eastern ' Empire of 'Gonst^tinople^ E&pire 

'of the Khalifs, which succeecied thafi^e^l^ to subsist 
for centuries afteriits epoch of zenith by" a long series 
of rallies, revivals, and new births out of almost hopeless 
disorganisation and decay. 

But the thirteenth century i| not less memorable for 
its political ^an for its spiritual history. And in this 
field die history is that of new organisations, not the 
dissolution of the old. The thirteenth centur>’^ gave 
Europe the nations as we now know them. France, 
England, Spain, large parts of North and .South Ger- 
many, became nations, where they were previously 
counties, duchies, and fiefs. Compare the map of 
Europe at the end of the twelfth century, when Philip 
Augustus was struggling with Richard i., when the 
King of England was a more powerful ruler in France 
than the so-called King of France in Paris, when S|>ain 
was held by various groups of petty kiriglets facing the 
solid power of the Moors, compare this with the map of 
Europe at the end of the thirteenth century, with Spain 
constituted a kingdom under Ferdinand III. and Alfonso 
X., France under Philip the P'air, and England under 
Edward i. 

k At the ver>^ opening of the thirteenth century John 
did England the inestimable service of losing her French 
possessioTis, At the close of the centur}' the greatest 
of the Plantagenets finally annexed Wales to England 
and began the incorporation of Scotland and Ireland, 
Of the creators of England as a sovereign power in the 
world, from Alfred to Chatham, between the names of 
the Conqueror and Cromwell, assuredly that of Eldward 
Iv is the most important As to P'rance, the petty 

L 
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Counties wliich Philip Augiastus inherited in ii8o had 
beddme, 1 n thedaj's of Philip the Fair (1386*1314), the 
most powerful nation in Europe. As a great European 
fotde,' the P'r^hch nation dates from the age of Philip 
Augustus, Blanche,, Castile, hei" ton Louis IX. (tlie 
Saint), and the two I’hilips (III. and IV.), the .son and 
grandson of St. Louis. 1 he monarchy of France, was 
indeed created in the thirteenth century. All that went 
before was preparation; ail that. came wa.s 

development. Almo.st as much 'may be .said for P,ngiand 
and for Spain. 

It wa.s an age of great rulers. Indeed, we may doubt 
if any himdretl \cars of Euro|x;Hn history h.as bgcn so 
crowded wiih great statesmen and King .. In P'ngland, 
Stephen L^angton and the authors of onr Great Charter 
in 1215 ; William, Ivirl Mareschal, Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, and above ail lidwani 1.. great as 
soldier, as ruler, a.s legislator— as great when he yielded 
as svhen he compelled Tn France, l^hilip .•\ugustus, a 
king curH.)U,»iy like our Ivdward 1. in his Virtue,'- as in 
his faults, thoug’n earlier by three generations ; Blanche, 
his son’s wife, Regent of I 'l.lnce ; ,St. Louis, her scwi ; 
and St Loui.s’ grandson, the terrible, fierce, subtle, and 
adroit Philip the Fair. Then on the throne ot the 
Empire, from 1220 to 1250, I'rodcrick iti, ‘the world’s 
wonder,’ one of the most brilliant characters of th<t 
Middle Ages, whoso life is a long romance, whose many- 
sided endowments seemed to promise everything %ut 
real greatncs.s and .abitUng results. Next, after a genera- 
tion, his successor, le.ss brilliant but far more truly 
great, Rudolph of Hapsburg, emperor from 127310 1291, 
the founder of the Austrian dynasty, the ancestor of its 
sovereign.s the parallel, I had almost said the eqiial, of 
our otvn Edward 1 . In Spain, Ferdinand III. and his 
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500 , Alfonso X., whose reigns united gave Spain pettp 
and prosperity for fifty-four years (1230-1284). 

How comes it that in this epoch lands so different as 
Italy, Spain, Framjc, England, and Germany, produce 
rulers who, in all essentials as statesmen, are so closely 
parallel in act, whilst widely different in character? 
Frederick It, in nature, seems the antithesis of St. Louis, 

' sp does Philip Augustus of Ferdinand in., our cultured 
lidwdrcf i, of his martial ccjutemporary, Rudolph of 
ilapsburg. Yet these men, differing so entirely in 
imture and jii ' gifts, ruling men stj different as those of 
Sicily and Austria, Castile and England, all exercise the 
same functions in the same way: all are great generals, 
administrators, legislators, statesmen, founders of nations, 
authors of conatitiitions, supporters of the Church, pro- 
moters of learning. Clearly it is that their lime is the 
golden age of kings, an age when the social cunclitifms 
forced forth all the manhood and the genius of the born 
ruler; vvlani the ru^cd were by habit, religion, and by 
necessity eager to welcome the great king and cheerfully 
helped him in his task. Of them all, St. I_x.)ius is 
certainly the most beautiful nature, Frederick II, the 
most intere^ti^g personality, our Simon de Montfort 
the most genuine patriot, our own Edward i. the most 
creative mind, and he and Philip Augustus the kings 
wfiose work was the fuost pregnant wdlh permanent 
results ; but we may find in a much ruder nature, in 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, the simple, unwearied, warrior 
chief, who finally turned the German kings from Italy to 
the Nortfi, who never, quarrelied with the Church, who so 
sternly asserted , the ann of law, and whose whole life 
Was an unbroken series of well-won triumphs — the most 
ttilly typkal king of the thirteenth century. Frederick 
and 'I|(|ward . ^are really in advance of their age ; 




^ ^ kings nnjst be kept al wys to inew 

tbe ivbick the power of the kings founded 

— tbft ^epfwing greatiitos of the towtts, f^ere were two 
adlied farces which divided tt>e inheritance of FewdaJisijJ , 
— thh monarchs on the one hand, the on the 

otoer. The thirteenth century eminently the era of 
the foundation of the great towns north Of the Alps. 
In France, in Spain, in England, in Burgundy, in 
Flanders, and even we may sa)- in Germany, the princes 
never became strong but by alliance with the wealth, 
the intelligence, the eneigy, of the cities. T o the butters 
the kings repic-sented civilisation, internal peace, good 
government; to the kings the towns represented the 
sinews of war, the material and intilkctuai sources of 


their .splendour, of their .irmies, their civil organisation. 
Hence, in the thirteenth century, there grew in greatness, 
side by side and in friendly alliance, the two powers 
which, in later centuries, have fought out such obstinate 
battles — the monarclucf and the people. And out of this 
alliance, at once its condition and its instrument, there 
grew up Cortes, Diets, States -General, Parliaments, 
Charters, constitutional laws, codes, and oidirjances. 

It is true that in Italy, Spain, Provence, and Langue- 
doc, we find rich trading towns as early as the First 
Crusade, but it was not until the thirteenth century that 
we can call any northern city an independent power, 
with a large, wealtJvy, and proud population, a muhi- 
cipal life of its own, and a widely extended commereO. 
By the end of the thirteenth century Europe is coverisl 
with such tow'ns— -Paris, London, Simssbuig, Cologu% 
Ghent, Rouen, Bordeaux, in tlie first line, the great 
wpol cities of East England, the ports of the South and 


rivl6|^;i;i^‘-of Fm^ alpng the 
lie Rhphe^ the Garonne, the Seine, the rich, artistic, 
ial)oriou$, and crowde<Wities of Flanders, the rich and 
powerful diies on the Rhine from Basle down to Am- 
heimi^ the cities of rite Danube, the Flbe, and the Baltic. 
This is the age of the great confederation of the Rhine, 
apd the rise of the Hanseatic League ; for in Germany 
and in Flanders, where the towns could not count on 
the protection of a friendly and central monarchy, the 
towns formed mutual leagues for protection and support 
amongst themselves. It would need a volume to work 
out this complex development. But we may take it 
khat, for Northern Europe, the thirteenth century is 
the era of the definite establishment of rich, free, self- 
gove^jrnitig municipalities. It is the flourishing era of 
town charters, of city leagues, and of ffie systt^matic 
establishment of a European commerce, north of the 
Mediterranean, both inter-provinciai and inter-national 
And out of these rich and teemijig cities arose that 
social powder fiestined to '^uch a striking career in the 
next six centurie s — the middle class, a new order in the 
State, whr>se importance re 4s on wealth, intelligence, 
and organisation, not on birth or on arms. And out of 
that middle class rose popular representation, election 
by the cOmnwTiis, /.r., by communes, or corporate con- 
stituencies, the third estate. The history of popular 
representatKin in Europe would occupy a voliune, or 
many volumes : its conception, birth, and \’outh, fall 
within the thuteenth century. 

The Great Charter, which the barons, as rc^al repre- 
sentatives of the wiiole nation, wrested from John in 
121 5 » did not, it is true, contain aqy scheme of popular 
representation ; but it asserted the principle, and it laid 
down canons of public lavV which Jed directly to popular 



ttpjtsastation a tMurila^elttaty c&nitilatioii, Tli^ 
GmA Chaitt^r has btieo taXhm alkmt for centwiar 
* in vague superlatives of fwaise, by those wh ^» d litt|p 
precise or accurate knowledge of it. But.i^Pdiat our 
knowledge of it is full and exact, we see tl^ its^iBrpoft* 
mofs was In no way exa^e>^ted, and perhaps |iafdly 
understood ; and we kard adcKjoately towpress 

ourijdiniraticm of just, and tnoroentous pohey. 

This'l^ireit Charter c^.1215 led in a direct Ihy? to 
cdmpiete and developed Parliament of 129$. And 
Bishop Stubbs has well named the interval between the 
two, the eighty years of struggle for a political consti- 
tution. The Charter of John contains the principle of 
taxation through the common council of the realm. 
From the very first year after it representative councils 
appear; first from counties; then, in 1254, we have ^ 
regular Parliament from shires ; in 1 264, after the battl^ 
of Lewes, Simon de Montfort, Earl of I^icester, sum- 
moned two discreet representatives from towns and 
cities by writ , in 1273, Edward l. summoned w'hat was 
in effect a Parliament ; and, after .several Parliaments 
summoned in intervening years, we have the first com- 
plete and finally constituted Parliament in 1295. 

But our own, the greatest and most psrmanent of 
Parliaments, was by no means the earliest. Represen- 
tatives of cities and boroughs had come to the Cortes 
of Castile and of Arragon in the twelfth cenjury ; early 
in the thirteenth century Frederick li. summoned them 
to general courts in Sicily ; in the middle Of the centitry 
the towns sent deputies to the German I>lets ; in 1277, 
the commons and towms swear fealty to Rudolph of 
Hapsburg; in 1291 was founded in the mountain.^ of 
Schwytz that Swiss cmifederation which has Just edte- 
bmted its dooth anniversary; and, in 1302, Philip the 
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Fair summoned tlie $|utes-General to back him in his 
’^:i(Msperatg.;dufek w Boniface vin. Thus, seven years 
"after I^^||ard. h had called to Westminster that first 
true* pM^Eiteilt which has had there so great a history 
overs MO Philip called together to Notre. Dame 

at the three estates — the,etergy, the baronage, and 
the tWctmom, So clear is it'|^p‘the thirteenth century 
oalled into being, that momei^^s element ^pf^^inp^lern 
dviHsa|:ioh, the representation people 

ment ■ ; t/ 

Side by side .with Parliaments th^re grew up the 
power of the law courts : akng u ith constitutions, civil 
jurisprudence. Our Edward i. is often called, and 
called truly, the English Justinian. ITie authority of 
the decisions of the courts, the development'^ law by 
direct legislation — ?>., case-law as we know it, legisla- 
tive amendment of the law as we know it — first begin 
with the reign of Edward J. Erom that date to this 
hour we have an unbroken sequence of development in 
our judicial, as much as in our parliamcntar)^, history. 
An cv<;n more rnornenlous transformati- ?n of law took 
[)Uicc thruughoui France. There the kmgs creiited the 
powerful order of the jurists, and ruled at home and 
abroad through them. In the legislation of Philip 
-Augustus, the translation under him of the Corpus Juris 
into French, the famous Etahlissemmts of St. Louis, at 
the middle of the century, the growing importance of 
the Pariemenh^ or judicial councils, under Philip the 
Fair at the end (jf the century, we have the first resur- 
rection of the Roman civil law to fight out its long con- 
test with the feudal law, which has led to its ultimate 
supremacy in the Civil Codr of our day. 

^ These, howevel? are but the external facts forming 
framework within which the moral and intellectual 
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ferment of the thirteenth tentnry moved 
and in grouping in a few' parag^jphs th|*|i^l-khow^ 
putllnes of the political events of that agenjll^g merely 
tracing the 'skeleton of the living fcuxesidr^ M m In 
many ways the thirteenth centuiy ci^ip^id^^nticipa- 
tipn much of the Renascence that we assOciit^ with the 
fiftcjenth and sixtbentli centuries. It was a revival or 
dpep^,* purer, more constructive than the latter 
Whkh \v commonl)^ speak of as Renaissance, 
This superfluous "Gallicism is a term which we should 
do well to drop ; for it suggests a national character to 
a European movement ; it tmplitjs a new birth, in the 
spirit of mendacious vanity, so characteristic of the age: 
^ of Cellinis and Aretinos ; and it expresses the negative 
.^ide of what was largely a mere cv'olutioii of the past 
^ creative movement, the profound uprising of 
intellect and soul cnncenlTatCil in ]’)ante was a far 
nobler and more potent effort than any form of classical 
reviv^al The movement we associate with tbi* e{)Och of 
Leo X., of ]^>ancis L, and Charles V. was only one of the 
series of European effects to realise a more complete 
type of moral and social life ; and of them all it was 
the one most deeply tainted with the spirit of vanity, 
of impurity, and of anarchy. Of ail the epochs of effort 
after a new life, that of the age o^ Aquinas, Roger Bacon, 
St, Francis, St. Louis, Giotto, and Dante is the most 
purely spiritual, the most really constructive, and iiiflecd 
the most .truly philosophic. 

Between the epoch of Charlemagne and the revolu- 
tionaiy reconstruction of the present century we may 
count at least four marked [>eriods of concerted eflbrt in 
Western Europe to found a broader and higher type of 
society, European civilisation advances, no doubt, in 
a w,ay which is most irrepilar, and yet in the long run 
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v,e^tiwtiOu$v ,Bwt'^|S may still trace very distinct periods 
•;yf'S|ia^'.,a 4 ^^ a'!^ ''Common upheaval. One of these 

‘•'jperiods^^.j^||e,' ap;e of Hildebrand, the great Norman 
'Xhiefs, the first Crusade. ' The 

secoiKi':^^Pl|>a®v.that which opens wdth inpocent IIL' 
';ahd cloJ^C^fb uante. 'fhe third is the classical revival 
from Louis XL to Charles The fourth is the philo- 
sophic and scientific movement of the age of Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Hume, which preceded the great reyoliH 
lionary w^ars. I'he first tw o movements, |n the gdldexi 
age of Popes and Crusades, were #ncere attempts to 
reform society on a Catholic and Feudal basis. They 
did not succeed, but they were both ibijpired with grea t 
and.; beautiful ideals. And the movement of the 
thirteenth centur)’ was more humane, more intellectual, 
more artistic, more original, and more poetic than that 
of the eleventh centuiy'. The so-cihcd Renaissmay or 
• Humanistic Revival, was a time of extraordinary bril- 
liancy and energy ; but it w'as avowedly based on insur- 
rectio!! and destruction, and it was an utter!}' premature 
attempt to found an intellectual humanism without either 
real humanity or sound scientific knowledge. And the 
age of Voltaire, though it had both humanity and science, 
was even moi*e destructive in its aim ; for it erected 
negation into its own creed, and proposed to regenerate 
mankind by ‘stamping out the infamy' (of religion). 

It follows then that, if we are to select any special 
, period ^for the birth of a regenerate and developed 
modeni society, wc may take the age of Dante, 1265- 
I32l^as thaf which t^itnessed the mighty transforma- 
^liDptfrom a world which still trusted in the faith of a 
tjathblfc and Feudal constitution of society to a woi^d 
which teeming with id^as and wants incompa^/ic 
wJthOamblic or Feuclal systems altogether. The x^^nole 
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thirteenth century was crowded with creative forces ijt 
philosophy^ art, poetr 5 ^, and statesmanship as rich as, 
those of the Humanist Rinmssance. And’;iJ- we tkft 
accustomed to look on them as so 
and rude, it Is because we forget how v«!jy fev?%nd poor 
were their resources and their instrumentisl^^ In creative 
genius, Giotto is the peer, if not the superior, of Raphael 
Dante had all the qualities of his three ch.ief succeteor« 
vcf>’ much more ^rcsides/ It is a tenable\yicw^/" 
t^at, in pure mvehtivc fertilitj^ and in imaginativ^e rah^c, , 
thig^ vast compe^itfe creations — the cathedrals of the ^ 
thirt^^jUh — in all their wealth of architecture, 

statuarj?%i|8lite enamels, embroidK^csJ and inex- 

haustible decorative work, may be set ix*si<ic,,tlie eiitirc 
painting sixteenth centurjo Albert punas, 

in pluiosophic range, had no pccr.pntfi wc conic iknvn 
to Descartes, Nor w^as Roger Bacon surpassed in 
ver'M'.tile audacity- of genius and imntiu; ogityclopsedit ^ 
gras|\ h-y an}^ thinker between him <'Md his namesake,''' 
the Cliancellor, In statesmanship, and all tl\e qimlhto^ 
of th(^ born learler of men, we can oi>lj^ match the gl^af 
chiefs i}{ the thirteenth century b> comparing themi»i.wjth'' 
the greatest names three or even four centuries later. ' . 

I'he thirteenth ronlury was indeed an abortive revivjfil 
It was a failure’ but a splendid failure. ?den as grc?rt 
’as any the world, has Icnown in th .-iighl, in art, in action, 
profoundly believt.'d that societ}- cr>uld be permanently 
organised on ( at!ioii«, and Feudal lines. It was an 
iiiusion ; but it vas Ticilher an unworthy nor an inex- 
cusable iliusi^jn ; for ilicni w>erc great resources, both in 
Catholic and in Feudal powers/ And it was tiot pos- 
sible for the greatest minds, after the thousand years of 
interval which had covered Europe since the age of the 
Anlonines, to underig||^p^. how vast were the defects of 
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^ thfiir own age in knowledge, in the arts of life, and in 
social organisation; They had no ancient world, or 
what we call , to-day, the Revival of Learning ; they had 
no real ‘ science ; and even the ordinary commonplaces 
of everjJ^ Greek and Roman were to them a profound 
mystery^ What was even worse, they did not know 
how much they needed to know : they had no measure 
of their own ignorance. And thus even intellects like 
fliosfc of Albert, Aquinas, and Dante could still dream 
of a 6nal co-ordination of human knowledge on the 
lines of some subjective recasting of the Catholic 
verities. And they naturally imagined that, after all, 
society could be saved by some regeneration of the 
Church — though we now see that this was far less 
possible than to expect Pope Boniface eventually to 
turn out a saint, like Bernard of Clairvaux or Francis 
of Assisi. 

And just as the men of intellect still believed that it 
was possible to recast the Catholic scheme, so men of 
action still believed it possible to govern nations on the 
Feudal scheme, and with the help of the feudal mag- 
nates. For a time, all through the thirteenth century, 
meii of V ery noble character or of commanding genius 
did manage to govern in this way, b}^ the help first of 
the churchmen, then of the gi“owing townships, and by 
constantly exhausting their own barons in foreign expe- 
ditions, Philip Augustus, Filanche, St Louis, and Philip 
the Fair, held their own by a combination of high 
qualities and fortunate conditions. In Lngland the 
infamous John and his foolish son forced the feudal 
chiefs to become statesmen themselves. Edward i., 
JRudolph of Hapsburg, Albert of Austria, Henry of 
Luxemburg, succeeded in marshalling their fierce 
baronial squadrons. But it could only be done by 
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c54:traordirtaty skill and for^ne, and even then but for 
a short time. After them, for nearly two hundred 
years, Europe was delivered over to an orgie of feudal 
anarchy. The dreadful Hundred Years' War between 
France and England, tlie wars of succession, the Wars 
of the Roses, the dismemberment of France, the con- 
fusion of vSpain, the decadence of the Empire ensued. 

Thus the political history of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries is a record of bloodshed and anarchy, 
until men like the grim Louis xi., Ferdinand v» and 
Charles and'the Tudors in England, finally succeederl 
in mastering iHaidalisrn by the aid of the middle classes 
and middle-class statesmen, iiut, as neither middle 
class nor middle-class statesmen existed in the thirteenth 
century, The kings were forced to do the best thej^ 
could with their feialal resources. What ihty did was 
often ver>^ goid, and sometimes truly wonderful It 
could not permanently succeed ; but its Vciy failure was 
a grand cxj>eriment And thus, w fiethcr in the spiritual 
and intellectual world, or in the political and social 
world, the thirteenth century~ihe last great effort of 
the Middle Ages — was doo!nc<l to i?)cvilable disappoint- 
ment, bcCiiuse the piereding thousand vaars of histor}^ 
had def)rived it of the only means by which success was 
possible, 

'The unmistakable sign that the real force of 
Catholicism >vas exhausted may be nxid in the transfer 
of the intellectual leadership from the monasteries to 
the schools, from the churchmeji to the doctors* AUd 
this transfer w^as thoroughly effected in the thirteenth 
centuiy. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
spiritual and philosophic guidance (T mankind was in 
the hands of true monks. Clugny, Clairvaux, St. Denis, 
Bee, Canterbury, Merton, Malmesbury, Glastonbuiy, and 
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Croyland, sent out teachers and rulers,. St» Bernard 
managed to silence Abailard. But in the thirteenth 
century it is not the monasteries but the universities 
that hold up the torch. Paris, Oxford, Montpellier, 
and the like, were wholly secular schools ; for, though 
the leading doctors and professors of this age are still 
nominally churchmen, and even monks, their whole 
moral and mental attitude, and the atmosphere of their 
schtx>ls, are strictly secular, and not monastic. Within 
two generations the Dominican and Franciscan houses, 
founded at the beginning of t 3 le century in such a whirl- 
wind of ecstatic devotion, became celebrated .^cliools of 
learning and secular education, that Aquinas has 
almost as little of the missionary passion of St Dominic 
as Roger Bacon has of line mystic tendcme.s.s of St 
Francis. It i:s a fact of deep significance that, within a 
generation of the toundation of the Mendicant Orders, 
the Descartes and the Bacon of the thirteenth century 
were both on the roll i.)f the Friars. So rapidly did 
mystic theology teml to develop into free inquiry. It 
would be hard to find anything mure utterly unlike the 
saintly ideal of monasticism than were Paris aixl Oxford 
at the end of the tliirtcenth century. Its whole in- 
tellectual character may be measured by the light of 
these tw o famous seminaries of the new thought. 

It was the great age of the schools we call universities, 
for though those of Italy belong to an arlicr age, the 
thirteenth ccntiny gave full stature to the universities 
of Paris, and of Oxford, of Orleans, Toulouse, and 
Montpellier, of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. That of 
iMris received from Philip Augustus in 1215 (the year 
of our Great Charter) her formal con.stitutiuii, and ail 
through the tliirtcenth century her * nations ' of twenty 
thousand students formed the main intellectual centre 
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of Euroi^e. The Unlvefsity of Oxford was hardly 
second to that of Pam ; and though the history of the 
Oxford sch<x)ts is in its origin obscure, and even local, 
in the thirteenth century"; we can trace the definite 
constitution of the university and the momentous founda- 
tion of the colleges, wlien Walter dt; Merton, in the 
reign of Edward l., gave statutes to Merton College. 
Thus the origin of our great English uiiivensity is almost 
exactly coeval with the origin of our English Parlia- 
ment. 

Th<i same age also witncssf tl the revival of rational 
pliilosophy after its long slec'j) of a thousand years. 
Intellects quite as powerful those o{ the Greek 
thiti^fcrs took up the task of constructing a harmony of 
on the ground whcTc it' had b<.^:en left b}’ 
me Alexandrine .^U€cessors of Aiistotle and Plato, 
Ithe best teachers of the thirtecMitli century had con- 
ceptions and aims very far broader and more real than 
those of Abailard, of William of t. hampeaux, or John 
of Salisbnrj^ in the twelfth century, who were little 
more than theological logicians. The thirteenth cen- 
tury had an instrument of its own, at least as importirnt 
to human ]>rogrcss as the clas>ical revival of tlie 
fifteenth century. This was the reciaeiy in substance 
of the works of Aristotle. ]?y the huddle of tlie 
thirteenth centiuy the entire works of Aristotle were 
more or less sufficiently known/ ,l^"or the most pail 
they were translated from .the Arabic, where they had 
lain hid for six centuries^ like ‘pa})yri discovered in an 
Egy^ptian mummy case. They were made known by 
Alexander Hales at Paris, by Albert the Great and 
Aquinas, his pupil and successor. Albert of Cologne, 
the ' Universal Doctor,* as they called him, might him- 
self, by virtue of his encyclopaidic method, be styled 
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the. A|-istotle of the thirteenth century, as St. Hona- 
Ventura, the. ‘Seraphic Doctor,' iht ’mystical meta- 
physician, 'may be called the Plato of the thirteenth 
century. Iloger Bacon, the Oxford Franci .can, is even. . 
yet but imperfectly known to thoug'h lie is often/" 
compared, not unfavourably, with hiS famous namesake, ^ 
the author of the jVovuu! Oi'ganum. But, in spite of- 
the amazing ingenuity f,*f the founder of natural philo- 
sophy in modern Europe, vve can hardly hesitate to 
place above all his contemporaries — the ‘Angelic 
Doctor/ I'hamas Aquinas, "the Descartet of the 
thirteenth century, and Ixiyond doubt the greatest 
philosof/nic mind between Ari.stotle and Descartes. 

Albert, Roger, Ths)inas, combined, as did Aristotle 
and 1 )cscartcs, the science of nature with the philosophy 
of thought ; and though wc look back to the Opus 
Mitjus (}( Roger Bacon ^^ith wonder and admiration for 
his marvellous anticipator) gues-. ^of modern science, 
we cannot doubt that Aquina.^ a as tru!)^ the ’mightier 
iutc%ct Roger Bacon was, indeed, four centuries in 
advance m age- - on his owii age and on succeeding 
agCiS he produced no intluence at all But Aquipas was 
*the ma-stcr of those who know^’ for all Christian 
thinkprs from his death, in 1274, until the age of 
Francis Bacon and De.scarte>. Roger Bacon, like 
Leonardo da Vinci, or Gionlino Bruno, or Spinoza, 
belongs to the order of intellectual pioneers, who are 
too much in advance of their age and of it.s actual 

*.Ti 

resources to promote civilisation as they might do, or 
even to make the most of their own extraordinary 
jx>wers. 

An age which united aspiring intellect, passionate 
devotion, and constructive powder, naturally created a 
new type of sacred art The pointed architecture, that 



'' we'.'Call Gothic, 'had i^'“irii^;%s' 'development, its highest' 
splendour % #e thir^ench’^centuty, to which we owe 
jUl diat is most lovely in the churches of Chartres, 
Amiens, Reims^ Pan’s, Bourges, Strassburg, Cologne, 
Burgos. Ttriedp, A^estminster, Salisbury, and Lincoln. 
It is true that Aest' are some traces of ^e pointed style 
in France in th^ twelfth century, at St Denis, at Sens, 
and at Laof Lbut the true glories of this noble art 
belong, in Pfiince, to the reigns of Philip Augustus and 
W Louis ; in England, to those of Henry HI. and 
Ldwai^ In these two countries we must seek the 
origiij^®;iihis wonderful creation of human art, of which 
Chajpfe,y Amiens, and Westminster are the central 
tipt^mples. These glorious fanes of Hie thirteenth centurj' 

■ were far more than works of art ; they u erc at once 
temples, natiotjpl monuments, museums, schools, musical 
academies, and parliament halls, .vhere the whole people 
gathered to be trainee! in every form of art, in all kinds 
of knowledge, and in all modes of intellectual cultiva- 
tion. They were the outgrowth of the whole civilisation 
of their age, in a manner so complete and intense, that 
its like was never before seen, except on the Acrofiolis 
of Athens, in the age of iEschyliis and Pericles. It is 
not enough to recall the names of the master masons — 
Robert de Luzarches, Robert de Coucy, Erwin of Stein - 
bach, and Pierre de Montereau. These vast temples are 
the creation of generations of rgj^i and the embodiment 
of entire epochs ; and he who would know the Middle 
Ages should study iiv detail ever>= carved figure, every 
painterl window, each canopy, each relief, each jxirtal 
in Amien.s, or Chartres, Reims, Bourges, Lincoln, or 
Salisbury, and he will find revealed to him more thaji 
he can read in a tho'isand books. 

Obtdously the thirteenth centuiy is the gresd age of 
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ifcfcWtecture — the branch of art which of all the arts of 
form is at once the most social, the most comprehensive, 
and the most historic Great buildings inclucle sculpture, 
pitetihg, and all the decorative arts together ; they 
require the co-operation of an entire people ; and they 
are, In a peculiar manner, characteristic of their age. 
The special arts of form are more associated with 
individual genius. These, as was natural, belong to 
centuries later than the thirteenth. But, even in the 
thirteenth, sculpture gave us the peopled portals^^d the 
exquisite canopies of our northern cathedrals|!^''||^.^rly 
palaces of Venice, and the carvings of Nicolas 
of !hsa, which almost anticipate Ghiberti and Donallllo* 
And in painting, Cimabue o|>ens in this century the 
long roll of Italian masters, and Giotto was already 
a youth of glorious promise, before the century was 
closed. 

The literature of the thirteenth centur}’ does not, in 
the strict sense of the term, stand forth with such 
special brillancy its art, its thought, and its political 
activity. As in most epochs of profound stirring of 
new ideas and of great efforts after practical objects, 
the energy of the age was not devoted to the composi- 
tion of elaborate works. It was natural that Dante 
should be a century later than Harbarossa and Innocent, 
and that Petrarch of Vaucluse should be a century later 
than Francis of Assi.sl But the thirteenth century w as 
amf>1y represented, both in p/setry, romance, and prose 
history. All of these trace their fountairnheads to an 
earlier age, and all of them were full)' developed in a 
later age. But French prose may be said to have first 
tak6n /orm in the chronicle of Vi!lehardouiii at the 
:; 5 ;^ening of the century, and the chronicle of Joinville at 

.close. The same ceotury also added to the Catholic 
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'Hjiltolial. of the most powerful pieces in that 

j^oii^tis A|itifi^ogy~the 'Dks /w. the Staiat Metier, 
the ^(tSind of Aquinas, of Bonaventura, and of 

iThomas of C^ana It produced ato that rich repe^yy 
of devotional story, the Golden Legend of Voragine It 
was, moreover, the thirteenth century which produced 
the main part of the Roman de la Rose, the favourite 
reading of the Middle Ages, some of the best forms of 
the Arthurian cycle, Rutebceuf and the French lyrists, 
some of the most brilliant of the Troubadours, Sordello, 
Brunette I^tini, Guido Cavalcanti, and the precursors 
and associates of Dante. 

As to Dante himself, it is not easy to place him in a 
^rvey of the thirteenth century. In actual <late and in 
laical expression he belotigs to it, and yet he does not 
belong to it. The century itself has a transitional, an 
ambiguous character. And Dante, like it, has a transi- 
tional and double office. He is the poet, the prophet, 
the painter of the Middle Ages, And yet, in so many 
things, he anticipates the modern mind and mcxlem 
art. In actual date, the la.st year of the thirteenth 
century is the ‘middle term’ of the poet's life, his 
thirty-fifth year. Some of hi.s most exquisite work was 
already jiroduced, and his whole mind was grown to 
maturity. On the other hand, every line of the Divine 
Coijudy was actually written in the fourteenth century, 
and the poet Jived in it for tw#ity years. Nor was the 
entire vision complete until near the poet’s death ip 
1321. In spirit, in de.sign, in form, this, great creation 
has throughout this double ch^acter. By memory, by 
inner soul, by enthusiasm, .J&ante seems to dwell with 
the imperial chiefs of Hohenstaufen, with Francis and 
DomJnk Bernard and Aquinas. He paints the Catholic 
and Feudal world ; he seems saturated with tfte Catbdic 
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and Feudal sentiment. And yet he cle^ with popes, 
bishops, Church, and conclaves with audacious in- 
tellectual freedom of a Paris dialectician or an .Oxford 
doctor. Between the lines of the great Catholic poem 
ive can read the death-sentence of Catholic Church and 
F^eudal hierarchy. Like all great artists, Dante paints 
a world which only subsisted in ideal and in memory, 
just as Spenser and Shakespeare transfigured in their 
verse a humanistic and romantic society such as had 
lonjif disappeared from the region of fact. And for this 
rehson, and for others, it were better to regard the sub- 
lime Pies inr, which the P'lorentine wanderer chanted 
in his latter years o\iDr the grave of the Middle Ages, 
as belirnghig in its inner spirit to a later time, and as 
bcir\g in reality the dawn of modern [>oetry. 

* In Baitte, as in (iiotto, in h>edenck fi., in Edward L, 
In Roger ikacon, we may hear the trumpet which sum- 
niched the Middle Age- Into the modern world. ’^Hie 
true spirits, the thirteenth century, still Catholic and 
Feudaij^^|iFe Inpoccnt IK , St 'Francis, Stephen Langton, 
GrosSet<Hi^fAyuhiR^,BotiaventiTra,an(i Albert of Cologne; 
Philip Augilsfciitr^ i^t; Barons of Runnyniede, 

and Simon de * KIo$tfort ; the authors of the GoMen 
’^^egend and the the Doctors of Paris, 

’i^xforci, and .BologTia,;*the *bnilders of Amiens, Notre 
’IJanie, lincoln. and Wc$lrainsler. 



CHAPTER VI 


WHAT THE REVOLUTION OF 1789 DUPl 

• Tout ce qae je vois, jette les aemeni.t.‘S d’une r#vdntion qui arriy«!r((|himMI< 
quablrmcnt . . Les Kran^ais arrivwt tort! ^ tout, mats oufiji »!s 
, . , Alors, cc sera un beau tapoge. Le$ jwncs genn sont bkn bemeux ; its 
veiTOUt <ie belles choi»cs/— -V oltaiRI.. 

The movement known as the Revolution of 1789 was 
a transformation — not a convulsion; it was construc- 
tive even more than destructive; and if it was in oul- 
ward manifestation a cltaotic rtvdution, in its inner 
spirit it was an organic ewlutim. It was a ^movement 
in no '«usc local, accidental, temporary, or partial ; it 
was not simply, nor even mainly, a political movement. 
It was an intellectual and religious, a moral, social, anti 
economic movement, before it was a political movement, 
and even more than it was a political movement. 

If it is French in form, it is Eurojxan in e.ssence. It 
lif kings to modem history as a whole q'litc as much as 
to the eighteenth century in France, Its germs began 
centuries earlier than the generation of 1789, and its 
actevity will long outlast the generation of 1889. It is 
not an episode of frenzy in the life of a sir^le nation. 
In all its peeper elements it is a condensation of the 
history of mankind, a repertory of all social and political ' 
|>wblan%tiie latest and most complex pf all the great 
cifepS tlitDtigh which our ra^e has passed, 

* pfrttdgMy Mtvim, VoL aciv. X.s. Jnae 1889. 
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‘ Let us avoid misu;|tderstauding of what we are iioiv 
speaking. Most assuredly the clo^e o( the eighteenth 
eentury in BVance displayed a convulsion, a frenzy, a 
chaos such as the world's history has not often equalled. 
There was foUy, crime, waste, destruction, confusion, 
and horror of stupendous proportions, and of all imagin- 
able forms. There was the Terror, the Festival of 
Reason, the keaetton, and all the delirium, the orgy, 
the extravagance, which give brilliancy to small his- 
torians and serve as rhetoric to pett}' - ]‘x>litfcians. 
Assuredly the revolution closed in with most ghastl}' 
surprises to the philanthropists and philosophers who 
e!’itered on it . in 1789 with so light a heart Assuredly 
it has bequeathed to the statesmen and tilt* people of 
our centuf)^ problems of portentous difficulty and 
numtx^r. But wc are Sficaking now neither of ’03 nor 
of ’95, nor of of no local or special incident, oi’ no 
single event, nor of political forms. We are in this 
essay dealing exdusiwly with * the ideas of '89,’ with 
the mavenient wdhch at Vensailles, on 5th May 1789, 
took outward atid visible shaj:K;. And we arc about l(> 
deal with it in its deeper, social, pennanent, and human 
side, not in its transilor)' and nitaterial side. The Seiiie. 
the Loire, and I he Rhone have washed away the bkiocl 
wdfich'once defiled thiir >treains, the havoc caused. In 
the orgies of anarch) has been effaced, years make 
fainter the incmor\' of Crimc'^ and follu's, of revenge 
find jealousy. ’"But The ctuusc of generations still 
diecf.>etLs the meaning of ‘the ideas of ’89,’ of the social, 
inteOectual, economic n<hv birth which thett received 
official recognition, opciting in a cnmdoiis and {uopulat 
Torm the rcfininaiioji that, in a.s|'iontaneous had 
long been brooding in' so many generous hearts and 
'profound brains* 
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Ijlo reading of mereJ/ J^renij^iistoj^^ no study of th^ 
reign of Louis xvL by explain this great 

movement— no poHticai histoi^^, no narrative of events 
no account of any special institution. Neither the 
degeneration of the monarchy, nor the corruption of 
the nobility, nor the disorder of the administnUion, nor 
the barbarism of the feudal law, nor the decay of the 
Church, nor the vices of socict}% nor the teaching, of 
any school, nor all of these together — are^: adequate to 
explain the revolutioiv They are enoujjh to account 
for the confusion, waste, conflict, ai>d fury of the con- 
test — ix, for the expiosion. Hut the}^ do not explain 
how it is that hardly anything was set up in France 
between 1789 and 1799 which had previously 

discussed and prepared, that between 1789 and 1799 
an immense liody of new institutioilB and Reformed 
methods of social life were firmly planted in such a 
way that they have borne fruit far and wide 4 n France 
and through Euro{>e. Nor da any of these rpecial 
causes jjst enumerated suffice to explain the passion, 
the contagious faith, th^ almost religious fanaticism 
which w as the inner strength of the revolution and' the 
Source of its inexhaustible activity. What we call the 
F-eVich Revolufion of 1789, was really a phase of 
civiliagdon announcing its advent in foim It had the 
charS^r of rdigio.us zeal because it waS a mbvemeni 
of the/human race^tow ards a cofupleter humanity, 

R^jletoricians, poets, and preachers have ^ accustomed 
ns long to dwell on the lurid of the movement, 
on Ms follies, crimes, and failures ; they have overrated 
thil relative importance of the catastrophe, and by pro- 
fuie pictures of the horro/^s they have drawn off atten^* 
i&pm its solid and enduring fruits* In the midst pf 
it was^natura! that Burke, in the sunset of bis 
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Jiijigmcint, should jfenounce it But it was a misfortune 
'for the last gerieratfoB"'^tli|^fee purple mantle of Burke 
should have fallen ou whe^ was not a states- 

man but a man of letters, who, with ail Burke's [>assion 
and prejudice* had but little of his philosophic i^ower, 
none of his practical sagacity, hone of the great WN'g's 
experience of affairs and of men, The ‘uni\crsal bon- 
fire' theory, the ‘grand suicide' view, the ‘chaos-come- 
again* of a former generation, arc seen to he ridiculous 
in ours. The movement of T789 was far less the fitial 
crash of an effete system than it was tfic new birth of a 
greater sysU irc or rather of the irre^isiible germs of a 
greater syslcire I'he contemporaries of Tacitus, Trajan, 
and Marcus Aurelius could see nothing but ruin in the 
superstition of the Galileans, just as the contemporaries 
of Uecius, Julian, and Justinian saw nothing but bar- 
barism in the Goths, the Franks, and the Arabs. 

The year 1789, more definitely than any other date 
miirks any (.>thei transition, jg|||iks the close of a society 
which had existed for soni^Thousands of years as a 
consi.stcut whole, a society more or less based upon 
military force, intensely imbued with the spirit of heredi- 
tary right, bound up with ideas of theological sanction, 
sustained by a scheme of supramundane authority ; a 
society based upon caste, on class, cm local distinctions 
and personal privilege, rooted in inecpiality, political,, 
social, material, and moral ; a society of which the hoi>c 
i)f salvation was the maintenance of the stains quoy and 
of which the Ten Commandments were J^rivilege. And 
the same year, 1789, saw the oflficial installation of a 
society which was essentially based on peace, the creed 
of which was industry, equality, progress; a society 
Whete change was the evidence of life, the end of which 
was social welfare, and the means social co-opt^ration 
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and' human equity, <»3n>'i>Mnicai^equalii|^M^ 

merit, labour, Justice, consolidation, fifateraii^^sU^ 
were the and symbols of the new era. It ;iil 

therefop wyith justice that modern Europe regards thn 
d^ l y^ias.^ date that marks a greater evolution id 
hupsn more distinctly than, perhaps, any other 

sFrt^ da,j|p|which could be named between the reign of 
the ffratj^liaraoh and the reign of Victoria. 

One of tl^ cardinal pivots in human history we cuU 
this epoch, and not at all a French local crisis. The 
proof of this is complete. Ail the nations of Europe, 
and indeed the people of America, dbntributed their 
slmre to the movement, and more or less partook in the 
i^vOTent themselves. It was hailed as a new dispen- 
by men of various race-; and each nation in turn 
more t»r less added to the movement and adopted some 
clement of tJie movement The intellectual and social 
u})heaval, which for generations had been preparing the 
movement, was comin«||to the enlightened spirits of 
Eurofic and also to the Tri&satlantic Continent The 
effects of the movement have been shared by all Europe, 
and the di.stant consequences of its action are visible 
in Europe to the third and the fourtli generations. And 
la.Htiy, all the cardinal features of the movement of 1789 
are in no sense locally French, or of sfxscial national 
value. The) are equally applicable to Europe, and 
indeed to advanced human societies everywhere. They 
apijcal to mfcn primarily, and to Frenchmen secondarily 
They relate to the general society of E,uropc, and nbr 
to specific national institutions. They concern the 
transidrmatiun of a feudal, hetcditar>', privileged, 
authoritative society, based on antique right, into a 
republican, inditetrial, equalised, humanised .society,! 
based on. a sdientifis .^ietv of the Common IVoa/, But 
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a national idea, a French conception of 'local 
apl^lkation. It is European, or rather human. And 
tbuB, however disastrous to France may have been the 
travail of the movement officially proclainied in 1789, 
from a European and a human point of V%w it has 
abiding and pregnant issues. May we profi|: its good 
whilst we are spared its evil. • " 

Obviously, the salient form of the revolution was 
French, ultra- French ; entirely unique and of inimitable 
peculiarity in some of its worst as well as its best sides. 
The delirium, the extravagances, the hysterics, and the 
brutalities which succeeded- om' another in a series of 
strange tragi-comic tableaux from 1789 till 1795, were 
most intensely French, though even they, from Caps of 
Liberty to Festival of Pikes, have had a singular fascina- 
tion for the revolutionists of ever}^ race. But the- 
picturesque and melodramatic accessories of the re» 
volution have been so copipiisly over-coloured by the 
scene-painters and stage-carpenters of history, that we 
are too (,>ficn apt to forget how essentially European the 
revolution was in all its deeper meanings. 

A dozen kings and statesmen throughout EurO|.)e 
were, in a way, endeavouring to enter on the same path 
as Louis x\’i, with Turgot and Neckcr. In spite of the 
contrast between the government of England and the 
gm’^ernment of France, between the condition of Eng- 
lish industiy and that of France, Walpole and Pitt offer 

f |pmy striking [xants of analogy with Turgot and 
ecker. The intcilcctua! commerce between Ktigiarid, 
and PVance from (let us say) 1725 to iy(jo is one of the 
most memorable episodes in the history of the human 
mmd The two generations which followed the visit of 
Voltaire to England formed an intellectual alliance be- 
tween the leading spirits of our two nations : Jan alliance 
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of amity* offensive and d<?fensive, scientific, cconomk, 
philosophical, social, and political, such as had not been 
seen since the days of the Greco-Roman education of 
the cosmopolitan fellowship of mediaeval universities. 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Htime, Adam Smith, Franklin, 
Turgot, Quesnay, Diderot, Condorcet, d’Argensou, 
Gibbon, Washington, Priestley, Bentham—^iwen Rousseau, 
Mabli, Mirabeaii, and Jefferson — belonged to a Republic 
of Ideas, where national character and local idiosyncrasy 
could indeed be traced in each, but uherc the essential 
patriotism of humanity is dominant and supreme. 

In England, Pitt ; in I^russia, Frederick ; in Austria, 
Joseph ; in Tuscany, Leopold ; in Portugal, Pombal ; 
in Spain, d' Aranda ; all laboured to an end, essentially 
similiar, in refonning the incoherent, unequal, and obso- 
lete state of the law ; in rectifying abuses in finance ; 
in bringing some order into administration, in abolishing 
some of tr»e burdens and chains on induslr)’ ; in im- 
proving the materia! condition of their states ; in curb- 
ing the more in-mstrou-^ abuses oL privilege ; and in 
founding at least the germ^ cT wnat wc call modern 
^.iviHsed government. Some of these things were dune 
ill, some well, most oi them tentatively and with a 
naive ignorance of the tremendous forces they were 
handling, with a strange childishness of conception, and 
in all cases without a trace of suspicion that they weie 
changing the sources of pow^r and their political con- 
stitution. And in all this rulers were led arid 
inspired by crowd of economical ana social reformers 
who eagerly proclaimed Uti^pia at hand, and who mis- 
took generous Ideals for scientific knowledge* P'or 
special causes the great social evolution concentrated 
itself in France towards the latter half of the eighteenth 
cwtiiry; but there was nothing about it exclustvel>^ 
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-vFtench. Socially and economically viewed, it wa$ 
almost more English and Anglo-American than French; 
intellectually and morally viewed, it was hardly more 
French than it was English. Hume, Adam Smith, 
Burke, and Priestley are as potent in the realm of thought 
as Diderot, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Condorcet. x'\nd 
in the realm of social reform, Europe* owes as much 
to Bentham, Howard, Clarkson, Franklin, Washington, 
Pitt, and Frederick, as it does to Turgot, Mirabeau, 
Girondins, Cordeliers, or Jacobins. The ‘ideas of ^89' 
were the ideas of the best brains and most humane 
spirits in the advanced nations of mankind. All nations 
bore their share in the labour, and all have shared th 
the fruits. 

But if the revolution were so general in its pireparation, 
why was the active manifestation of it concentrated in 
P'rance? and why was P' ranee speedily attacked by all 
the nations of Pmropc.^ These two questions may be 
an.swered in two words. In France only were the old 
and the ?iew elements ranged face to face without inter- 
mixture or cofUact, w ith nothing between them but a 
decrepit and dcnw)nilised autocracy. And no sooner 
had the inevitable collision beguti, than the governments 
of Pmroi>e were seized with panic as they witnessed the 
fury of the revolutionary forces. In Pmgland the Refor- 
mation, the Civil War, the Revolution of 1689, and the 
Hanoverian dynasty, had transferred the power of the 
monarch} to a wealthy, energetic, f^spular aristocracy, 
which had largely abandoned it.s fciula! privileges, and 
had closely allied itself with the interests of wealth. 
During two centuries of continual struggle and partial 
reform, a compromise had been effected in Church and 
in State, wherein the claims of king, priest, noble, and 
merchant had been fused into a tolerable vwmdi 
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111 France the contrary* was the case. During two 
centuries the ' monarchy had steadily' asserted itself as 
? the incarnation oFthe public, claiming for itself all 
public rights, and undertaking (in. theory ) ail public 
duties; crushing out the feudal authorities from all 
national duties, but guaranteeing to them intact the 
whole of their (K:^rsonal privileges. As it had dealt 
' w the aristocracy so it dealt with the Church ; making 
.TO tool, filling both with corruption, and giving 
in exchange nothing but license to exploit the lay 
coihfeonalty* I'he lay commonalty naturally expanded 
in tooted hostility to the privilegcxl orders, and to the 
religious and ^hereditary ideas on wliich privilege rested. 
It grtw stronger every day, having no admixture with 
the old orders, no points of contact, having no outlet 
for its activity, harassed, insulted, pillaged, and rebuffed 
at every turn, lwenty»six millions stilling against two 
hundred thousand : all distinctions, “^ rivalries, and 
authority, as amongst this tiers etat, uniformly crushed 
by the superincurnljcnt weight of Monarchy, Church, 
and Privilege. 

The v'dsi mass (;f liie people thus grew consolidated, 
without n single public outlet for its energies, or the 
smallest opportunil)^ for experience in affairs; the whole 
ability f«f tin* nation for politics, administration, law, or 
war, was forced into abstract sjicculation and social 
discussion ; conscious that it was ilic real force and 
possessed the real wcvilth of the nation ; increasing its 
resources day by clay, amirlst frightful extortion and 
incredible barbarism, which it was bound to endure 
without a murmur ; the thinking world, to whom action 
'was closed, kept watching the tremendous problems at 
stake in tlieir most naked and menacing aspect, without ' 
ariy disguise, compromise, or alleviatioii And F ranee, 
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the old feudal and ecclesiastical system 'Was 
cpjwMfixtrated in its_ most aggravated form, there it was 
alsd’ the weSikest, most corni|>t, imd most servile. And 
thw, too, in Fiance the tiers lltat was the most numerous, 
the most consolidated, the most charged with ideas, 
the most sharply separated off, the most conscious of 
its power, tlie most exasperated by oppression. Thus 
it came about that a European evolution broke out in 
France into revolution. The social battle of the 
eighteenth century began in the only nation which 
was strictly marshalled in Iw'o opposing camps ; where 
the oppressors were utterly enfeebled by corruption ; 
where the oppressed were fermenting with ideas and 
boiling with indignation. 

The fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries saw the 
silent universal but unobserved dissolution of the old 
media^al .society. For crusades the soldier took to ^ 
the • puietilitics of the .tournament. The lordly castles 
fell one. hy one before the strong hand of the king.. 
The humble village expanded into the great trading 
town. The Church was tom by factions and assailed 
by heresies.' The miisket-ball destroyed the supremacy 
of the mailed knight. The printing-press made science 
and thought the birthright of all. The sixteenth 
century saw a temporary resettlement in a strong 
dominant monarchy and a compromise in religion. 
Whilst the seventeenth centuiy' in England gave power 
to a transformed and modified aristocracy, in France it 
concentrated the whole public forces in a monstrous 
absolutism, whilst nobility and Church grew daily more 
rife witli obsolete oppression. Hence, in France, the 
. ancient monarchy stood alone as the centre pf the old 
system. Beside It stood the new elements unfettered 
W untranrformed. It was the simplicity of the 
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prtjWem, tlie glaring natjire of the contra$t, which 
caused the intensity of the explosion. The “bid system 
stood with dry-rot in its heart ; the new was bursting 
with incoherent hopes and undefined ideals. The 
Bastille fell — and a new era began. 

Take a rapid survey of France in the closing years 
of the Monarchy. She had not recovered the desolation 
of the long wars of Louis xiv., the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the banishment of the Protestants, 
the monstrous extravagance of Versailles and the 
corrupt system which was there concentrated. The 
entire authority was practically absorbed by the Crown, 
whilst the most incredible confu.sion and disorganisation 
reigned throughout the administration. A network of in- 
coherent authorities cros.scd, rccros.sed, and cmbarra.ssed 
each other throughout the fort}’ provinces. The law, 
the customs, the organisation of the provinces, differed 
from each other. Throughout them existed thousands 
of henxiitary offices without re.sponsibility, and sinecures 
cynically createrl for the sole purjjose of being .sold. 
The administration of justice was as completely inco- 
herent as the public service. Each province, and often 
each district, city, or town, had sjaecial tribunals with 
peculiar powers of its own and anomalous methods of 
jurisdiction. There were nearly four hundred different 
codes of customary law. There were civil tribunals, 
military tribunals, commercial tribunals, exchequer 
tribunals, ecclesiastical tribunals, and manorial tribunals. 
A vast number of sfiecial causes could only be heard in 
.special courts ; a vast body of privileged persons could 
only be .sued before special judges. If civil justice was 
in a state of barbarous complication and confusion, 
criminal justice was even more barbarous. Preliminary 
torture before trial, mf^lation, ferocious punishments, 
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A iingeiitig death by torment, a fjenal code which had 
death Br bodily mutilation in every page, were dealt out 
freely to the accused without the protection of counsel, 
the right of appeal, or even a public statement of the 
sentence. For ecclesiastical offences, and these v/ere a 
unde and vague field, the punishment w^as burning alive. 
Loss of the tongue, of eyes, of limbs, and breaking on 
the wheel, were common punishments for very moderate 
crimes. Madame Roland tells us how the summer 
night was made hideous by the yells of wretches dying 
by inches after the torture of the wheel. With this 
state of justice there went systematic corruption in the 
judges, bribery of officials from the highest to the 
lowest, and an infinite series of exactions and delays in 
trial To all but the ric!\ and the privileged, a civil 
cause j>orteiHled ruin, a criminal accusation was a risk 
of torture and death. 

The public finances were in even more dj'cadful con- 
fusion than public justice. The revenue was farmed to 
companies and to persons who drew from it enormous 
gains, in .some cases, it is said, cent, per cent.; The 
deficit grew during the reign of Louis XV. at the rate of 
four or five millions sterling each year ; and by the end 
of the reign of Louis XVi. the deficit had grown lo 
eight or ten millions a year. But as to the exact deficit 
for each year, or as to the total debt of the nation, no 
man could s|.xiak. Louis xv. in one )’ear personally 
consumed eight millions sterling, arid one of his 
mistresses al(^nc received during her na'gn a sum of 
more than two millions. Just before the Revolution 
the total taxation of all kinds amounted to some sixty 
millions sterling. Of this not more than half was spent 
in the public sciwice. The rest was the plunder of 
The privileged, in various degrees, from king to the 
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lackey* This enormouat ta^lliiA was paid 
msdnly by the aon-privil^ed, Who were Ids iMt 
tweaiy-<six miliiona The nobles, the de*gy, wcisfc 
exempt from property-tax, though they held betweeo 
J:hejii more than half of the entire land of France. The 
State could only raise loans at a rate of twenty per cent 

With an army of less than i40,ocx» men, them were 
6c^cxx> officers, in active service or on half-payj all of 
them exclusively drawn from the privileged class. 
Twelve thousand prelates and dignified cleigy had a 
revenue of more than two millions sterling. Four 
millions moit was divided amongst some 6o,000 minor 
priests. Altc^efher the privileged orders, having here- 
ditary rank or ecclesiastical office, numbered more than 
200,000 persons Besides these, some 50,000 families 
were entitled to hereditary office of a judicial sort, who 
formed the ‘nobility of the robe.’ The trades and 
merchants were organised in prixileged gilds, and 
every industry w^as bound by a network of corporate 
and local restrictions. Membership of a gild was a 
matter of purchase. Not only was each gild a privi- 
l^ed corporation, but each province vxas fiscally a 
separate state, with, its local due.s, Icxal customs’ tariff, 
and ‘special frontiers. In the south of France alone 
there xx-ere some 4CXX), miles of internal customs’ frontief. 
An infinite series of dues were imposed in confusion 
over districts selected by hazard or tradition. An^ 
article would sell in one jxrovince foi ten times the 
price it Would have iit another province. The dues 
chargeable on the navigation of a single river amounted, 
m are told, to thirty per cent, of the value of the goods 
carried. 

Sut these abuses were trifling. or at least endurable 
Krhen «et beride the abuses which crushed the cultivation 
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of the soil About a fifth of the soil of France was in 
mortmain, the inalienable property of the Church. 
Nearly half the soil was held hi big- estates, and ^ was 
tilled on the nitayer system/^. About one-third 
it was the property of the peasant;.^ But though the 
property of the peasant it w as boundi as he bounch 
by an endless list of restrictions In the Middk' Ages 
each fief had been a Icingdotn of itself ; each lord a 
petty king ; the government, the taxation, the regulation 
of each Hef, was practical]}^ the national government 
the public taxation, and the .‘^.orial institutions. But in 
France, whilst the uatuma! authority had passed fn;m 
the lord of the fief fhc tiatiuiml Crown, the leva! 
privileges, the personal and local cxemotions, v\ere 
preserved intact, llu: peasajit nnnained for man)- 
pnictica! ])urposes a serf, even whilst he owned his own 
farni. A seric.s of diies were p.uablc to ili.' lord; 
personal services were still exacted ; special rights were 
in full vigour. The pf.'asarit, f)roprictor as |)e was, still 
delved the lords land, carted his produce, paid hi.s local 
duos, maile his roads. All this had to be done without 
pa)'incnt, as o;rncr, or hn'ced labour tax. I'he pcas.nnts 
were in the position of a people during a most o.|.c 
pressive state of siege, when a foreign army is in 
occu])ation of a country. The foreign arm.) w^s the 
privileged order. Everything and every one oinsi<]e of 
this order was the .subject of 0}>pressi\e ^.vAvV/e/i!. 
The lord paid n(,» taxes on his lands, was not auswcmble 
to the ordinar}^ tribunab, was practically c.vempt from 
the criminal law, had the sole right of sporting, could 
alone serve as an officer in the affi!y, could aic>ne aspire 
to any office under the In one province alone 

during a singJe reign two thousand toils were abolished. 
There were tolls on, bridges, on ferries, on paths, on 
. N 
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iyrs, pn markets. There swere rights of warren, rights 

|»igeon-houses, of chase, and fishing. There were 
does playable on the birth of an heir, on marriage, on 
the acquisition of a new property by the lord, dues 
payable for fire, for the passage of a flock, for pasture, 
for wood. The peasant was compelled to bring his 
corn to be ground in the lord’s mill, to crush his grapes 
at the lord's wine-press, to suffer his crops to ^ de- 
voured by the lord's game and pigeons. A heavy fine 
was pa}'able on sale dr transfer of the property ; on 
every side were due quit-rents, rent-charges, fines, dues 
in money and in kind, which could not be commuted 
and could not be redeemed. After the lord’s dues 
came those of the rhurch, the tithes payable in kind, 
and other dues and exactions of the .spiritual army. 
And even thi.s was but the domestic side of the pictun;. 
After the lord and the Church came the tfficcr.s, 

the king’s taxes, the kiiig'.s requisitions, v, ith ai! the 
multiform oppression, corruption, and i,>ecuialioa of 
the farmers of the revenue and the intendants of the 
provinc(‘. 

Under this manifold congeries of intire than Turkish 
misrule, it was nut surpri.sing that agriculture was 
ruinfed and the country became desolate. A iearful 
picture of that desolation has been drawn for us by 
our economist, Arthur Young, in 1787, 1788, 1789. 
Every one is familiar with the dreadful passages 
wherein he sjieaks of haggard men and women weaiily 
tilling the soil, su.stained on black bread, roots, an^l 
water, and living in .smoky hovels without windows ; 
of the wilderness presented by the estates of absentee 
gr^mdees ; of the infinite tolls, dues, taxes, and im- 
positions, of the cruel punishments on smugglers, on 
the dealers in contraband salt, on poachers, and 
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deserters. It was *iiot ’ surprising that famines were 
intessant, that the rev<rnue decreased, and that France 
was sinking into the decrepitude of an Eastern ab- 
solutism. ‘ For years/ said d*Argenson, * I have watched 
the ruin increasing. Men around me are now starving 
like flics, or eating grass/ There were thirty thousand 
and whole provinces living on occasional alms, 
two thousand |xirsoTis in prison for smuggling salt 
alone. Men were imprisoned by leitres de cachet by the 
thousand. 

This state of things was only peculiar t<j France by 
reason of the area over which it eoxtended, of the 
.systematic scale on which it was wcarked. and the 
intense concentration of the evil. In substance it was 
coinnion to Juiropc. It was the univercai legacy of 
the feudal \vstein, and. the general corruption of 
hereditar)' go\ernment. In England, four great crises, 
that of 1540, idS8, and 1714, had very largely 

got rid of these ewils. Jhil the)’ existeti in evam greater 
intensit}'’ in Ireland and partly in Scotland ; they 
flourislied in the East Kuropc in fuJT force ; the 
■ corruption of government wa^ a - p.reat in the South of 
Furopcc Tire prothgacy of Loui- w*. was hardl)' worse 
in spirit, tl'Oiigli it was more diN;>usting than that of 
Charltss n, I'hc feudalism of Germany and Au.'^lria 
was <|uite as barbarous as that of France. And in 
Ital}^ and in S[aiin the Church was more intolerant, 
more depraved, and nua'c powerful. Ihit in Id'ance, the 
whole of the antique abuses were collected in their y 
most aggravated shaj^e, in the most enormous volume, 
and with the least of compensating check. In England, 
the jXTSons with hereditary rank hardly numbered more 
than a few hundreds, and perhaps the entire families of 
the noble class did not exceed two thousand ; in France 
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th«y exc^fed one hundred thousand. In England the 
prelates and dignified clergy hardly exceeded one or 
two hundred ; in France they numbered twelve thou- 
sand* - In England the entire body of ect^esiastics did 
not number twenty thousand; in France they much 
exceeded one hundred ^thousand. In England, no 
single subject had any personal privilege, except the 
trifling personal e.xemptions of a few hundred peers ; 
no exemption from . taxation was known to the law; 
and no land was free from the king’s taxes. In France 
more than half the soil, and two orders, amounting 
together to over^two hundred thousand persons, were 
exempt. In England, witli triflifig exceptions, the old 
feudal rights had become obsolete or nominal. The 
legal rights of the lord had disap{)cared, along with 
his castle, in the great Civil War. In France the lord 
retained his social prerogatives after losing the whole 
of bis public functions. In Germany, in Italy, in Spain, 
the lord still retained a large part of his real power, and 
had lx,’en forced to surrender some clefinite ftortion of 
his opfjre.ssive privilege. 

But in BVance, nherc the whole of the ancient abu.se.s 
exi-stexi on a scaie and with an organi.sed comp1etenes.s 
that was seen nowhere else, there v/as also the most 
numerous, the mo.st enlightened, and the most-ambitiou.s 
body of reformers. In presence of this jx^rtentous mis- 
rule and this outrageous corruption, an afmy of ardent 
spirits had been gathered together with a pa.ssionate 
desire to correct it. It was an ajmy recruited fkim all 
classes-— from the ancient nobility, and .bven the royal 
blood, fisOm the lords of the .soil, and the dignitaries of, 
the iD|®^dh, from lawyers, physicians, merchants, arf- 
.sons of the petty tradesman, tike Dideibt ; 
Jgbfi|>k)ns ial the notary, like Voltaire; of the clock- 
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' maker, like RoiisseiSiu; of the canoness, like d'Alembert ; 
of the provost, like Turgot; of the marquis, like 
Argenson and Condorcet This band of thinkers 
belonged to no special class, and to no single country, 
IntellectuaUy speaking, its real source in the first half 
of the century was- in Isngland, in English ideas of reli- 
gious and political equality, in English institutions of 
material good government and in^lustr>^ In the two 
generations preceding 1789, such Englishmen as Boling- 
broke, Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, Bentham, John 
Howard (one might almost claim part, at least, of Burke 
and of Pitt) ; such Americans as I'ranklin, Washington, 
and Jefferson ; such Italians as Beccaria and Galiani ; 
such Germans as Lessing. Goethe, Frederick the Great, 
and Joseph U., had as much jmrt in it as Voltaire, 
Montes<juieu, Turgot, Diderot, and (Jondorcet, and the 
rest of the PVench thinkers who arc specially associated 
in our thoughts with the rnovemenj: so ill-described as 
the French R<;volutiun. 

B\' the efforts of such men c\'cry element of modern 
society, and every political institution as wc now know 
it, had teen rexiewed aii i debated —riot, indeed, with 
an)’ coherent rloctrine, and utterly wiihout system or 
method. The reformers differed much amongst them- 
selves, and tlutre were almost as many schcines of political 
phi!os<>phy, of social economy, of [iractica! cirganisation, 
tts there were writers and speakers. But in the result, 
what wc now call modern Europe emerged, reca.^t 
in State, in tduirch, in financial, c(.>mmercia!, and indus- 
trial organisation, with a new legal s}^stem, a new fiscal 
system, a humane code, and religious equality Over 
the wdiole of Europe the civil and criminal code was 
entirely recast; cruel punishments, barbarous ^ntences, 

t, anomalies, and confusion were swept -ihe treat- 
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iijettl t»f cr 5 inals, of Jthe 4ck» of the insane, and of the 
dest;itute was subjected to a continuous and systematic 
reform, of which we have as yet seen only the first instal- 
ment The whole range of fiscal taxation, local and 
imperial, external and internal, direct and indirect, has 
been in almost every part of Western Europe entirely 
reformed. A new local administration on the principle 
of departments, subdivided into districts, cantons, and 
communes, has been established in France, and thence 
copied in a large part of Europe. The old feudal system 
of territorial law, which in England had been to a great 
extent reformed at the Civil War, was recast not only in 
E'rancc but in the greater part of Western Europe. 
Protestants, Jews, and Dissenters of all orders practically 
obtained full toleration and the right of w orship, The 
monstrous corruption and wealth of the remnants of the 
medianal Church was reduced to manageiible pKipor- 
lions. Public educaiiott became one of the great functions 
of the State, i^ublic health, public morality, science, 
art, industry, roads, posts, and trade, became tlie sub- 
stantive business of government. These are ‘the ideas 
of '89’ — these arc the ideas which for two generations 
before ’89 Europe h<td been preparing, and which for 
three generations since *89 she has bc^en systematically 
Nvorking out 

We have just taken a rapid survey of PVance in its 
political and material organisation down to 1789, let us 
take an equally rapid survey of the now institutions which 
1789 so loudly proclaimed, and so stormil)' introduced. 

L the old patriarchal, proprietary, dejtire theory 
of ritle, there was everywhere substituted on tljjsXon- 
tinent EmrDj>e the popular, fiduciary, pro bom publpco 
notion of rule. Government ceased to lie the privilege 
ot the ruler ; it became a trust imixised on the ruler for 
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thcf comipon weal of the ruled. Long before 1789 this 
general idea had been established in linglanci and in the 
United States. During the whole of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries English political struggles had 
centred round tWs grand principle : the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776 had formulated it in memorable 
phrases. But how little the full meaning of this— the 
cardinal idea of i789~was completely .accepted even in 
England, the whole history of the reign of George III. 
may remind us, and the second and reactionary half of 
the careers of William Pitt and Edmund Burke. Over 
the continent of Europe, down to 1789, the proprietary 
jure divino theory of privilege existed in full force, 
except in some petty republics, which were of slight 
practical consequence. The long war, the reactionary 
Empire of Napoleon, and the royal reaction which fol- 
lowed its overthrow, made a faint semblance of revival 
for pri\ilege. P>ut, after the final extinction of the 
Bourlxins in 1830, idea of privilege disap])eared from 
the conception of the Slate. In England, the Reform 
Act of 1832, and finally the European movements <»f 
1848, completed the change. So that throughuiu Europe, 
we.st of Russia and of I’urkey, all governments alike- 
imperial, royal, aristocratic, or republican as they may 
be in form, exist more or Ie.’>s in fact, and in profession 
exist exclusively, for the general welfare of the nation. 
This is the first and central idea of ’89. 

This ^ idea is, in the deeper meaning of the word, 
reptiblkan —^oiiix as republican implies the public good, 
the common weal as contrasted with privilege, property, 
or right. But it is not exclusively republican, in the 
sense that it implies the absence of a single ruler ; nor 
i.s it necessarily democratic, in the sense of being direct 
government by numbers. It is an error to assume that 
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ihe Revolution of 178]^ iii|^uced as an abstract doctrine 
the democratic republic |b re and simple. Republic 
wd democracies of many forms grew out of the move-* 
ment But the movement itself also threw up many 
forms of government by a dictator, government by a 
Council, constitutional monarchy, and democratic im- 
perialism, All of Uiese equally claim to be based on 
the doctrine of the common weal, and to represent the 
ideas of ’89. And they have ample right to make that 
claim* The movement of ’89, based on the dominant 
idea of the public good as opposed tp privilege, took all 
kinds of form in the mouths i>f those who proclaimed 
it Voltaire understcK)d it in one way, Montesquieu in 
another, Diderot in a third, and Rousseau in a fourth. 
The democratic monarch)' of d^Argenson, the constitu- 
tional monarchy* of Mirabeau, the democratic republic 
of Marat, the plutocratic republic of V'ergniaud, the 
republican dictatorship of Dantoti, even the military 
dictatorship of the hirst Consul-*^ were all alike different 
readings of the Bible of '89. It means gT>\ eminent by 

E ipacity, not by hereditary title, with the welfare of the 
hoie people as its end, and the consent of the governed 
5 its sole legitimate title. 

' 2, The next grand idea of ’89 is llie scientific consoli- 
dation of law, administration, personal right, and local 
responsibility. Out of the infinite confusion of inequality 
that the lingering decay of Feudalism during four cen- 
turies had left in Europe, f'rance emerged in the nine- 
teenth century w ith a .scientific and uniform code of law, 
a just and scientific system of land tenure, an admirable 
system of local organisation, almost absolute ecjuality of 
persons before tlie iaw% and almost complete a.ssirailation 
of territorial right The French peasant who in 178© 
struck J^x^hvi Yomg with horror and pity, m the 
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of K'Uropc, i$ now the envy, of the tillers of the 
in most parts of the continent, and assuredly in 
these islands* Tiie most barbarous land tenure of the 
eighteenth century, the most brutal criminal code, the 
most complicated fabric ever raised by privilege, which 
France in 1789 ex hi lifted to the scorn of mankiud, has 
given way to the must advanced scheme of pttrsonal 
equality, to the paradise of the peasant proprietor, and 
.to the least feudalised of all codes, which France can 
exhibit at present. !t would be far easier to show in. 
England to-dn)^ the imweeticd remnants of feudal })rivi- 
Icge, of landlord law and landlord justice, and certainly 
it is easier to show it in Ireland and in Scotland, Wian it 
is in I'rance. Terriloiial oppression, the injustice of the 
^ land-laws, the burdeti of gatne, or the customary exac- 
tions of the landlord, tivdy be found in Ireland, may be 
found in Scotland, may be found in England— but thev^ 
ha\'* absolutely di<apj>eare(l in J^Vance. Her eight 
milhrm peasants wlio <nvn the soil arc the masters of 
their own destiu}’, Ua I nuurc has now' eight million 
kings, eight million luof- of the soil The 20,000 or 
30,000, it nui}^ he, who in these islands own the rural 
lands, should ponder whurf the turn of their labourers 
will come to share in the ideas of ’89*’ 

3. Dow’ii to 1789 France exhibited an amazing chaos 
of local government institutions. In the nineteenth 
century she possessed one that was perhaps the most 
symmetrical, the most scientific, and the mo^l adaptable 
now extant It may well be that under it centralisation 
has bexm grossly exaggerated and local life suppressed. 
That, however, is a legacy from the old monarchy, and 
is not the work of the Revolution. The idea of '89 is 
■ not .centralisation, but decentralisation. Tfie excessive 
c0n0Kntratk>n of power in the hands of a prefect is part 
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of the ancient tcadition of France The aim of li'Afgen- 
son, of Tm^ot, of Mabli. of Malesherbes, was to give 
free life to local energy, to restrain the abuses of bureau- 
cracy* There is still in France an oppressive measure 
of bureaucracy and a monstrous centralisation. But a 
large part of the Continent has adopted from her the 
.prgjfnic arrangement of subordinate authorities which 
the' Revolution created, and which may be equally 
adopted bjrnionarchy, empire, or republic ; which may 
be combined with local self-government as well as with 
imperial autocracy. 

4* Much the same may be said of the law which the 
Revolution founded. The Civil Code of France, to which 
so unhrirly Napoleon contrived to give his name, was 
neither the work of Bonaparte, nor of the Empire, nor. 
of the nineteenth century. It was in substance the wt)rk 
of Pothier, of the great lawyers of the eighteenth century, 
from w^hose writings four-fifths of it is textually taken ; 
and Tronchet, its true author, is essentially a man of the 
eighteenth century^ It is true that, compared vv ith some' 
mcxleni codes, the Civil Code of France is visibly de- 
fccti\c. But, such as it is, it has made the tour of 
PIuroix% and is the basis of half the codes now extant. 
It was the earliest scientific cc^de of modern law, for the 
Code of Frederick belotigs to the world of yesterday, 
and not of to-day. The Civil Code of France remains 
still, with all its shortcomings, the great type of a modern 
code, and is a truly splendid fruit of the ideas of ’89. 

5. With the Code came in also a scientific reaisting 
of the entire sy.stem of justice — civil, criifiinal, com- 
mercfal, and constitutional ; local and central, primkryj 
intermediate, and supreme. Within a generation 
most, to a great extent within a few y^sats, France 
passed f^om a system of justice 
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crwel, and obsolete, to a system the most symhietrical, 
humane, and scientific And that which in England, 
and in many other countries of Eurr>j[.)e, has been the 
gradual work of a century, was reached in France 
almost at a bound by the generation that saw ^^9* 

6. With a new law there came in a new fiscal system, 

a reform as important, as elaborate as that of the civil 
code, and we must say quite as successful. The 
financial condition of France during the whole of the 
reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVl. had presented 
perhaps the most stupendous example of confusion and 
corruption which could be found outside a Turkish or 
Asiatic despotism. It was' unquestionably the direct, 
primary, material origin of th<‘ Revolution. It was the 
main object of the labours of the truest K'fi rmcrs of the 
age. D’ArgeiLson, Turgot, Ma!eshcrl>es, Necker, and 
Mirabcau devoted to the appalling task the best of their 
thoughts and efforts. Before all of tOem, and before all 
the names of the century, the noble Turgot stanris forth 
as the vcr\' t}7)e the financial reformer. I'he con- 
ditions in which he sacrificed his life in vain efforts were 
too utterly bad for even his genius and heroic honesty 
to prevail But the cfiforl was not ifi \‘ain. Tlie idea 
of '89 was to put an end to the monstrous injustice and 
plunder of the (dd monarchic and feudal fisc, to establish 
in its place an equal, just, scientific system of finance. 
Compared with English finance, the great triumph of 
parliamentary government, the financial system of 
mpdern France seems often defective to us. But as 
compared \Vith the financial condition of the rest of 
Europe, the reforms of ^89 have practically accomplished 
the end. . . 

7, Along with a reformed finance came in a reformed 
tariff, the entire sweeping away of the provincial 
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customs' frontier, that monitrous legacy of feudal dt$- ' 
integration, and a complete revision of the burdens on 
industry. Political economy as a science may be said 
to be one of the cardinal ideas of '89 ; the very con- 
ception of a social science, vaguely and dimly perceived 
by the great leaders of thought in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was itself one of the most potent Tauses, and in 
some ways, one of the most striking effects of the 
Revolution of '89. The great founders of the concep- 
tion of a s<x:ial science were all prominent chiefs of the 
movement which culminated in that year. Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Didcrut, d’Argenson, Turgot, Quesnay, 
Condorcet, were at once social economists and pre- 
cursors of the great crisis. Adam Smith was as much 
an authority in I'raocc as he uas in England. Political 
economy and a scientific treatment of the national pro- 
duction and consumption became with the K evolution a 
cardinal idea of statesmen and publicists. We arc apt 
to think that our French friends are weak-kneed 
economists at b<‘st, and j)crversely inclined to economic 
heresy. It may be so. Our free-tra<le doctrines have 
been prcachetl to deaf ears, and our go.spcl of abM)lute 
freedom makes but httlc progress in France But it rail 
hardly be denied that the economic legislation ufhVance 
is entirely in accord with economic doctrine in France, 
or that the political economy of the State: is abreast of 
the demands of public ofiinion. 

8. To pass from purel)^ material interests to moral, 
social, and spiritual, we must never lose sight of the 
splendid fact that national education is an idea of '89. 
A crowd of the great names in the revolutionary move- 
ment are honourably identified with this sacred cause. 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Diderot, Jl'urgot, 
Condorcet, 4 'Argcnson, Mirabcau, Danton — all felt to 
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the deptlis of their soul that the New Commonwealth 
coohj exist only by an enlightened people. Putjlie 
education was the inspiration of the Encyclopaedia ; it 
was the gospel of *89, and the least tarnished of all its 
legacies to our age.^^g^the midst of the Ferror and 
'the war, the C\')nventft 5 i^Aics,ued its plans of founding 
a public education. The idea was in no sense specially 
French, in no Sipnse the direct work of the revolutionary 
assemblies, England, America, Germany, Europe as a 
whole, partook of the new conception of the duties 
of the State. It belongs to the second half of the 
eighteenth century altogether. But of all the enthusiasts 
for popular (iducation, there are no names which will 
simivc longer in the roll of the benefactors of humanity 
than those of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Turgot and 
Cond>rcct. 

9. With po)>ular education there went quite naturally 
a series of .social institutions <jf a philanthropic sort. 
Hospitals, asylums, poor-houses, museums, libraries, 
galleries of art and science, public parks, sanitary 
aj.>pliances, and public edifices, were no longer matters 
, of royal caprice, or of casual benefaction: they became 
the serious work of imperial and municipal govern/ nent. 
Almost c\'er\ thing which wc know as modern civilisa- 
tion in these social institutions has taken organic sha|>e 
and systematic form within these hundred years. Ex- 
cept for its royal palaces, Paris in the opening of the 
eighteenth century was a squalid, ill-ordered, second- 
rate city. Marseille.s, Bordeaux, had neither 

dignity, beauty, nor convotiience. Except for a few 
royal foundaticuts, neithei- France, nor its capital, was 
furnished witlt more Ilian the mengrest ap})liances of 
public health and charit itile aiti. The care of the sick, 
of the destitute, of childiTn, of the people, 
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the -eraancipation of the negyo-Mall iftfsf <| 

idea of ’89. ^ ' ir ' f * ’ 

la To sum up all these refoti^ vft MptHi eon^tlid* 
with that of the Church The (Jburdh of ]^*g*|ce fp th® 
eigjiteenth century, if it the iiioil «p]len#t 

and the most able, was th|j^i^^rogant and t^pjre$iivp 
survival' of the old 

army of more than 50,000 |^||sts, an<| sMne fC^OIflO 
persons in monasteries and bopnd by religious 
owning one-fifth of the soil of France, with a rev«spl*e 
which, in the values of to-day, approached ten millkMia 
sterling, with personal, territorial, and legal privi!i|j^;es 
without number, the Gallican Church in the age pf 
Voltaire and Diderot was a portent of pride, tyranny, 
and intolerance. A Church which, down to 1766, could 
still put Protestants to death with revolting ,c. Irlty, 
which is stained with the damning memories of Calas 
and La Barrc, which wa-^ almost as corrupt as the 
nobility, almost as opj)rcssi\e as the royalty, which 
added to the barbarism of the ancien regftm the savage 
traditions of the Inquisition, which left undone all that 
it ought to have done, and did al' that it ought not to 
have done — such a Church cuinl jreti the earth. It fell,, 
and loud and great was the crash, and fierce have -beep 
the wailings which still fill the air over its ruins. Tho*" 
world has heard enough and too much of Voltaire’s* 
curse against I'lnjame^ of Dulerot’s ferocious dl&ltch, 
how the entrails of the last priest should serve as faaltcr 
-to the last king. No one to-day justified the fury of 
their diatribes, except by reminding the nineteenl|t’ 
century w'hat it was that, in the eighteenth century, Wil» 
called the Church of Christ. The Church fdl, h: 
letumed again. It revived transformed, refo 
shorn of its pretensions. Its intoler^UttP hayf^^' 
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s now but one of otMer endowed . 
>ne-fifth of its old wealth, ;ttone 
rogatives, and but'a shadow of 
)ride, 

l iBgse s to deal with the social 
fl^^ement of 1789, not with 
rof the intellectual and humani- 
s prelude and spiritual ^ 
f$tice is needed of the principal 
whon^^ihe social and political 
pra<:tical purposes they may 
igencral heads. The:rc was the 
>Id elements, and the work of 
The work was intellectual and 
,nd, social and political on the 
fourfold division : ( i ) the school 
le old intellectual system was 
y which the old political system 
se who laboured to construct 
moral basis of society ; and (4) 
istruct a new social and political 
)ls and teachers, writers and 
jidly separated from each other. 
».aacl most of them combine the 
fnore or less degree. The most 
3 did something in the way of 
llectnal basis. The most con- 
ew World did much both directly 
rpy the old, Critics of the 
iy destroying the throne and the 
they least designed it Ortho- 
al rearms rung the knell of the 
fis.that of the mediaeval society. 
x>ral organLsfiition of human life 
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regMiJe^ a$ m ap^^Htta^ k destmctiv'e, there 
ny ways in which k# Imd'a share m the constme- 
of '89. te thk^^fendour of his j>ieacluiig 
^ation^ for rebpectfog: thr dignity of the citizen, m 
^oa for art, in his pathetic dream^ i>f an idiMl 
sty of life, in ||is spiritual Utopia of a higher and 
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stili building to-da} 
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of man ^ life, and of the whAi. human ijn 
illlljferpt does far more than di cus-, ibsliai t ^jucslion /I 
ilfefelltCi. He traces out the lamificdtu oi s< u ntc neo 
I ^minutest and humblest opeiatnai^ of indiuti\ 
k||pilke IJncycltsp^cha we have nistalkd h » tiu time 
Fto ^^^i|thont) that coiuepUon vi modcMi lunts- tin 
of %;ienccr with bufostry. M idriu s, tuuk , 
implements, tools, pri^ce-s'^s m u each in 
ef Didcrol s cuthusiasUc study. He and 
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: Ms caiixrades^, men' like ’Turgot^ d'Alem,bert^ Cond-ewet, 
felt tbat the trlie destiny x>f man was the industrial l*J^ey 
'^strove to plate labour on its right level, to dignif^k|ts" 
task, and to glorify its mission. Never had philosdphy 
been greater than when she girt up^her robes, penetrated; 
into the workshop, and shed her light upon the patient toil 
of the handicraftsman. For the first time in modem 
histor}^ thought and science took labour to their arms*, 
liidustr>^ received its true h^^nour, and was installed in 4 
new sphere. It v\as a momentous step in the progress 
of society as much as in the progress of thought. 

Chief of all the political reformers, in many things 
tlic noblest type of the men of ’89, is the great Turgot ; 
he, who if l^Vanoe could hij\c been sf^ared a revolution, 
was the one man that could havq saved her After him, 
Necker, a much infi^riur man, though with ecjually good 
intentions, attempted the same task : uhI the years 
. from 1774-1781 sufficed to show tl\at reform wdthoat 
revolution was impossibk.,. Ikit tho twenty )x*ars of 
noble effort, from the houi' uiien Turgot hccaixic intend- 
ant of Limoges in 17^)1 until fall of Nt ckt r's nijnis- 
try in 17S1, containrd an .kn.-ost cumpU.te rchearsai. 
were a prc’ludc and cpitoriK*. tlic practical rek»nns 
which-the Revolution accv)inj)li^lH‘d after so mucli !'*lood 
and such )'ears of chaos, lo give the official career of 
Turgot would he a summary of the idtras of ’89. I'he 
supjiressicin ol tlie c(frra\ of the restrictions on indusUy, 
on the resources {)f locomotion, the restoration of 
agriculture, to reduce the finances to order, !<> diminish 
public debt, to establish local municipal iif io reorgan- 
ise the chaoric adininRiratiOii, to remove th<^ exemptions 
of tile nol>le and ecclesiastical orders, to suppress the 
monastic orders, to e€|ualise the taxation, to establish a 
scientific and uniform code of lavv% a scientific and uniform 
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scale of weights and measures, to reform the feudal land ' 
law, to abolish the feudal gilds and antiquated corpora- 
tions whose obsolete prctensirms crushed inclustrjq to 
recall the Protestants, to t^stablish entire freedom of 
conscience, to guarantee complete iibert)' of thought ; 
lastly, to establish a truly muimial system of ediicatioii 
— such were the plans of l urgot which f )r two short 
years he struggled to accomplish with heroic leuacity 
and elevation of Sj.)irit Those tw<> years,, hum 1774- 
1776, m'c at our(^ the brightest anrl the saddc'^t in the 
rni>dcrn hi^tor)' of h' ranee. Ian* almost, the host time, 
and cettainl} for the last time, ti grcjit philosopher, who 
was alsM a great statesman, the last French statesnnui r.f 
the <>ld order, held feu' a momer.t almost abs(dutc power. 
It wa". a gigantic task, arul a giant wa.s calleii in to 
accomplish it. But against folly even the gods contetid 
in \a,un. And In'iore tolly , c</mbitied with insati'al)le 
selfislmc" s, lust, greed, aivd arrogance, the Ivcrolc Turgot 
fell. 'ilK’\mefu %'‘d him lAis i'io<*dlcss, orderl}', 'Wieiititic 
Revo]uti(>n ; and i!ie bloody', stormy, spasmodic Revolu- 
tion begatc 

To recall Turgot is to iccrdl C'undorcct. the equal 
Turgot as thinkeg if inferior to 'Purgot as statesman. 
Arc^urul t! e mirri and nature of Co!Kk.»rcet there lingers 
the halo tc a spemad gra(*c. S^uaug from an old baron- 
ial fainih' ‘-‘olli bigoted prejudice.'-, uf feudal riglit, the 
young nol'»U\ from hisymuth. broke through the O’ppo.silujn 
of his onicr to devote himself n* a life of thought. Spot- 
less in his life, calm, re.served, warm hearted and tender, 
‘the vidcano c(Wv:red with snow' tliat flamed in hi.s 
breast, had never tK^raycd him to a® -outburst of jeal- 
ousy, vanityq ill-humour, or extravR|Vance, 'Fhe courtly’ 
and polished aristocrat, without afiectatiom and without 
hysterics, bore himself a.s one of the simple.st of tiie 
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people. The privileges of the did system, which were 
his birthright, filled him with a stntsc of unmixed abhor- 
rence, His scepticism, vehement as it was, did not 
spring from Intellectual pride or from turbulent vanity. 
He disbelieves in orthodoxy out of genuine thirst for 
truth, and > denounces superstition out of no alloy of 
feeling save that of burning indignation at its evil works. 
The IJ/e qf Turgoi by Condorcet, 1787, might ser\ai 
indeed as pn^logue to the memorable |irama w hich opens 
in 1:789. It was mc^st fitting that the mighty m<>\cmet}t 
should be heralded by tla* laic of the greatest statcr>man 
of the age of Louis X\'L told b\' one of its clucf thinkers. 
And the fine lines of Lucan, which I'ondiKrcct |>!.iced as 
a motto on the lille-pagc of bis A/A’ of I'univt, may 
serve as the device, not of Turgot alone, but e (.'ondor- 
cet himself, and indeed of the higher spiiits of ’89 
tc^ether- 

' Serta fuit servare n'.otkmi, fneinu.K* u-acm, 

Naturamque sequi, patriaque iiripen<it re vitam ; 

Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere Uiundof 

‘The only flirty they acknowledged was the rule of 
good sen.w, and kreu ??rm to their purpo.u', to submit 
to the teaching of Nature's law, arat to (jffor up their 
lives for their (ouutn --hof iing that rnavi is born md 
for Itimscif, bui for Ivumatiity in the sum/ He who 
would under.4;'j.il wluil men mr^an by * the idea-^ of '89’ 
should mark, Icanq am! inwardly digest those two small 
books of Condor cet, the A//? of Turgot . 1787, and the? 
HisUmcal Sketch of the Progress of the Human Minds 
E795- 

The annals of Hferature have no more pathetic incident 
than the history of this little bo? »k— this sti!l unfinished 
vision of a brain prematurely cut In the midst oi 
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tise strpggie between Mount^^^ and Gironde, Condorcet 
who stood between both and viho belonged to neither, 
he who had the enthusiasm of the Mountain without its 
ferocity, the virtues and culture of the Girondists without 
their pedantic formalism, was denounced and condemned 
to death, and dragged Out a few weeks of life in a miser- 
able concealment. There, with death hanging round 
him, he calml}^ compiled the first true sketch of human 
evolution. Amidst the chaos and bloodshed he reviews the 
history of mankind. Not a word of pain, doubt, bitterness, 
or reproach is wrung from him. He sees nothing but 
visions of a happy and glorious future for the race, when 
war shall cease, and the barriers shall fall down between 
man and man, class and cias>, race and race, when man 
shall pursue a regenerate life in human brotherhood <did^ 
confidence in truth- Industry there shall be the common 
lot, and the !K)blest privilege. Ihit it shall be brightened 
lo all by a common education, free, rational, and com- 
prehensive, with a lightening of the burdens oi' labour by 
.scientific appliances of life and increased opportun ty for 
culture. ‘ Our hope:?,’ he writes, in that last lyric chapter 
of the little sketch, 'our hopes as to the future of the 
human race ina} be suimned up in these three points : 
the raising uf all nations to a common level ; the pro- 
gress towards e(.jUc'ilit\' in each separate people ; and, 
lastly, the practical ainclio!Mtii>n of the lot of man,' ‘ It 
is in the contcmplaticjn of such a future,’ he concludtes, 
*that the philo.sopher may find a safe asylum in all 
troubles, and niav live in that true paradise, to which his 
reason may look forwarrl with confidence, and whicli his 
sympathy with humanity may invest with a raj^ture of 
the purest kind.’ 

11 le ink of these pages was hardly dry when the 
writer by death escaped the guillotine to wliich repub- 
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licans condemned him In the name of liberty. How 
many of us can lepeat a hundred anecdotes of the 
guillotine, of its victims, ;;ad \U professors, yet how few 
of us ha\ e stfiously taken heart the ^ke0£ of /fuman 
Progress I The blood is dried up, but the book lives, 
and human progress continues on the lines there so pro- 
phetically traced, ‘ I -have studied history long,* says de 
Tocqucville, ‘yet i have never read of any revolution 
wherein there may Ix^ found men of patriotism so 
sincere, of such true devotion of self, of more entire 
grandeur of spirit.’ 




